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The Authorship and Value of the 
‘ Anonimalle’ Chronicle 


HE unique value of this chronicle of St. Mary’s, York, for 

its accounts of the ‘Good’ parliament and Peasants’ revolt 
renders its authorship a problem of some historical interest. An 
American scholar, dealing primarily with the Peasants’ revolt, 
describes it as the most valuable of surviving contemporary 
accounts, but contends that its title as a chronicle of St. Mary’s, 
York, is a misnomer, as it says nothing about the revolt in the 
north of England, minutely describes London events, and was 
apparently the work of ‘some one who was in the following of 
the king—perhaps a courtier, cleric or lay ’.1 Professor Galbraith, 
in his admirable edition of the Anonimalle Chronicle,? concurs 
in this criticism, but uses it and other considerations to show that 
‘the accounts of the Good Parliament and of the Peasants’ Revolt 
have been “lifted ” entire by the compiler from some other book ’. 
These passages he describes as ‘ unquestionably the most im- 
portant in the chronicle ’, reiterating that the ‘ whole passage’ 
dealing with the Peasants’ Revolt ‘is an interpolation from 
another chronicle ’. * 

This eliminates the difficulty of ascribing to a ‘ Yorkshire 
monk ’ the authorship of passages betraying an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the personnel and mechanism of chancery and an 
eye-witness’s familiarity with proceedings not only in parliament, 
but in the chapter-house at Westminster, before the commons 
crossed over, with Peter de la Mare as their ‘Speaker’ to the 
parliament chamber in the palace. But it hardly explains the 
omission from the ‘ real’ St. Mary’s chronicle of all reference to 
the disturbances in York, and it clearly transfers the main interest 
in the ‘ St. Mary’s chronicle ’ from it to the ‘ interpolations ’ from 
an unknown source, possibly ‘some London chronicle’. Apart 
from the encomiums passed by Messrs. Galbraith and Kriehn on 
these ‘ interpolations ’, they occupy nearly half of Mr. Galbraith’s 

1 American Hist. Rev. vii. 266-8, by George Kriehn. 
2 Manchester Univ. Press, 1927, pp. xxxiii—xliii. 
3 Ibid. pp. xxxiii, xli. 4 Ibid. p. xxxiv. 
* All rights reserved. 
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entire text, but cover only six years (1376-81) against the forty- 
three years (1334-76) of the genuine ‘St. Mary’s’ chronicle. 
That chronicle is a secondary authority compiled from various 
sources of unequal value, but is obviously not (with insignificant 
exceptions) the work of an eye-witness to the events he describes. 
The interpolations from the ‘ London’ chronicle come, on the 
other hand, from an eye-witness of the proceedings of the Good 
parliament, the Gloucester parliament, and the revolting peasants 
in London, and it is with this original source that this paper is 
mainly concerned. 

The gulf between it and the ‘ Yorkshire monk ’ is, no doubt, 
impassable, but not between it and York or its benefices. The 
cathedral at York was St. Peter’s, and its chapter consisted of 
secular canons ; and St. Mary’s abbey was tenanted by Bene- 
dictine monks. But in ‘the chapel of St. Mary and the Holy 
Angels, York ’ (otherwise St. Sepulchre’s),! Master John Scarde- 
burgh held a ‘ prebend’ in November, 1387, and Thomas de 
Oldington was being bound over in chancery not to disturb his 
possession thereof at Rome, while Scardeburgh ‘ acknowledged ’ 
that he ought not to proceed with his praemunire against Oldington 
pending in the king’s court.2 Scardeburgh was obviously the 
king’s nominee and a ‘master’ in chancery ;* he had, in fact, 
been presented to this prebend by Richard II on 18 August, 
1380, the gift being in his hands among the temporalties of the 
quarrelsome Alexander de Neville, archbishop of York.‘ But 
the coincidence with which we are concerned is the fact that a 
John Scardeburgh was also in 1387 ‘ leur commun clerk ’’ whom 
Richard IT, ‘ a le requeste des communes ’ in parliament, ‘ granta 


1 Cal. Close Rolls, 1385-9, p. 449, and index, p. 968b; Rot. Parl. ii. 47, no. 67; 
V.C.H., Yorkshire, iii. 383. A natural confusion between the two affects the biography 
of John Ball, the peasants’ leader; he calls himself ‘sometime St. Mary’s priest of 
York’, though according to Sir Charles Oman (Great Revolt, p. 43) he was more 
probably a secular priest ; but there is no contradiction if he was priest of ‘St. Mary’s 
and the Holy Angels’, and not a monk of St. Mary’s abbey. The authority for Ball’s 
statement is the ‘ Chronicon Angliae ’, ed. Maunde Thompson (Rolls Ser.). 

? Cf. the king’s warning in C.C.R. 1377-81, p. 389, on 16 July 1380; and see below, 
p. 583, n. 1. 

3 Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 7, ‘the twelve superior clerks [or ‘ of the first 
rank’ (p. 11)] had for some time [before 1377] been known as the “‘ Masters”’’. The 
earliest reference to ‘les mestres de la chauncellerie’’ appears to be in the parliament 
roll for 1330 (Rof. Parl. ii. 41, no. 51), which entactment lays it down that the 
chancellor should bestow crown livings on clerks in chancery, ‘ qui longement avoient 
travayle en la place ’, the exchequer, or the two benches, and not as Burghersh, bishop 
of Lincoln and chancellor, had done, on his own clerks. 

4C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 539. Canon Raine, in Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc. 
xiv. 1-2), identifies this John Scardeburgh with another; but it is clear that the clerk 
who invoked praemunire in the king’s court was the king’s clerk, and the clerk who 
appealed to Rome was the archbishop’s nominee. .A similar dispute between the king 
and the archbishop took place in 1388, when Scardeburgh is definitely called ‘ the 
king’s clerk ’ (see below, pp. 582-3). 
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de aider’ at the close of the session on 2 June, 1388.1 Are the 
two John Scardeburghs identical ? 

It isnot merely a question of discriminating between two possible 
contemporaries with the same Christian and surnames ; for within 
the period of the common clerk’s public career, i.e. between 1373 
and 1414, there are in the P.R.O. calendars no fewer than thirty 
different designations attached to various John Scardeburghs and 
at least a hundred references to be dividedamongthem. Twothings 
only are certain : they cannot all refer to the same person, and they 
cannot all refer to different persons. The problem of biographical 
discrimination is also complicated by the facts that chancery 
clerks did not always call a clerk a clerk,? and clerks were be- 
ginning to marry and discard their orders. The John Scardeburgh 
who was common or under-clerk of parliament was debarred from 
ecclesiastical preferment in 1388 ; his successor, Thomas Haseley, 
became a knight ; and one or two contemporary John Scarde- 
burghs are described as ‘ clerk alias esquire ’.* Another puzzling 
circumstance is the apparently sudden effulgence of John Scarde- 
burghs in the last quarter of the fourteenth century and their 
equally sudden eclipse in the first quarter of the fifteenth.‘ 

Some assumptions have to be made, and I have assumed that 
(1) a man who was under-clerk of parliament for nearly thirty 
years must appear sometimes in the patent and close rolls, 
(2) there were not two John Scardeburghs who were at the same 
time clerks or masters in chancery, (3) when a clerk in chancery 
describes a colleague as ‘ master ’, he means a master in chancery, 
and not merely a master of arts,> and (4) that the under-clerk of 
parliament had time for other duties and other emoluments. 
His regular fee of 100s. a year was not a living wage even in the 
fourteenth century ; and as late as 1544 Robert Ormeston, ‘ clerk 
of the common house of parliament’, was also ‘ weigher of wool 
in the port of London’.*® Both John Scardeburgh and his 
successor Thomas Haseley were London coroners? and deputies 
to the successive chief butlers of England, John Slegh and Thomas 
Chaucer. This amalgamates some of the main descriptive dis- 
criminations in the indexes to the calendars, and reduces the 

1 Rot. Parl. iii. 2456. 2 See below, p. 583, n. 2. 
°C.P.R. 1405-8, pp. 94, 123. The papal registers contain many references to 
married clerks, particularly notaries public, e.g. the pope’s licence to the bishop of 


Bath and Wells to appoint twelve clerks ‘ even if married ’ (Cal. Papal Reg. 1362-1404, 
pp. 318-21). 

* Against the hundred references to John de Scardeburghs in the close rolls between 
1373 and 1399, there are only eight between 1413 and 1447; the publication of the 
index to the calendar for Henry IV’s reign since this was written confirms this remark. 

5 Cf. Tout in Essays presented to R. L. Poole, p. 54. 

® Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 1544, ii. 166 [14]. 

* Haseley was admitted coroner as deputy to Thomas Chaucer on 12 March 1428/9 
(London Letter-books, 1, pp. 231, 238; K, p. 92, though his appointment will only be 
found in the index under ‘ Chaucer ’), 8 C.C.R. 1389-92, p. 115. 
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number of the various contemporary John Scardeburghs ; but 
enough remain to be embarrassing. 

As long ago as 1864 Canon Raine warned his readers against 
confusing the under-clerk of parliament with a John Scardeburgh 
whose will he printed on the first page of the first volume of 
the Surtees Society’s T’estamenta Eboracensia. It was made on 
15 October, and proved on 16 November, 1395, and the testator 
cannot have been the commons’ clerk whose patent was confirmed 
by Henry V as late as 1414. But, in the absence of the modern 
calendars of patent and close rolls, Raine had not the means of 
distinguishing between details in the early careers of the two 
John Scardeburghs. His testator was no doubt the precentor 
and prebendary of Warthill, in York cathedral, who held the 
various livings in the north which Raine details ; and his will 
indicates that he had some claims to learning ; but neither it nor 
the calendars suggest preferment by the king or connexion with 
the court. The nearest approach appears to be a mention in his 
will of William de Ferriby, described by Raine as ‘ one of Richard 
II’s favourites ’, who was installed archdeacon of the East Riding 
on 7 June 1393 ;1and it seems at least possible that the John 
Scardeburgh who was appointed public notary by Archbishop 
Thoresby of York on 13 July 1366 was the future clerk of the 
commons, rather than the namesake who was never a clerk in 
chancery and is not known to have ever been in London. The 
strenuous Thoresby, who is said to have been the greatest arch- 
bishop of York save Wolsey, and undoubtedly secured recognition 
of the primacy of his see, was also lord chancellor and a great 
promotor of Yorkshire clerks in chancery. His brother, Richard 
Thoresby, was made keeper of the hanaper, and the astonishing 
number of chancery clerks and other government officials who had 
ecclesiastical preferments in York cathedral, St. Mary’s and All 
Angels, or St. Leonard’s hospital, York, indicates the strength of 
the connexion ? and the extent of the communications between 
the northern and southern capital and metropolitan cities. Scar- 
deburgh was one of the minor links; but among his superior 
colleagues who had ecclesiastical interests in York were five lord 
chancellors,* two lord treasurers,‘ three keepers of the privy 

1Le Neve, Fasti, iii. 142. There may be some confusion here with Thomas de 
Ferriby, archdeacon of Ely, 1388-97, who appears much more frequently as a clerk in 
chancery than William, though Thomas was in 1388 deputy collector of wool duties 
for the lords appellant (C.C.R. 1385-9, p. 411). 

* It was fostered by the frequency of parliaments held at York; there were ten 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, besides three which were countermanded. 
None were held there in the second half, though two were summoned thither but 
revoked. The French front had superseded the Scottish in prior importance and 
determined finally that Westminster should become the home of parliament. 

* Wykeham, J. Scarle, E. Stafford, T. Langley, Beaufort. 


‘J. Waltham, R. Walden. John de Waltham was also, like Scardeburgh, preben- 
dary of St. Mary’s and All Angels (V.C.H. Yorks, iii. 384). 
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seal, four masters (or keepers) of the rolls,* and three successive 
keepers of the hanaper.* These all held prebends, recorded by Le 
Neve, in York cathedral, but other of Scardeburgh’s colleagues held 
prebends in the chapel of St. Mary’s and All Angels, which were 
‘ very lucrative ’,4 and two successive keepers of the hanaper were 
masters of St. Leonard’s hospital. The scanty notices of incidents 
at York in the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle are more likely to have 
been written by a Yorkshire clerk in chancery than are the minute 
descriptions of the commons’ proceedings in the ‘Good’ and 
Gloucester parliaments to have been composed by a monk of 
St. Mary’s abbey at York. 

‘Most remarkable of all’, says Mr. Galbraith (p. xlii), ‘is the 
writer’s knowledge of the minutiae of the chancery’; and the earliest 
specific mention of John Scardeburgh as a clerk in chancery occurs 
on 26 March 1373. But clerks would not normally appear on the 
rolls till they had seen some service, and in 1388 Richard II speaks 
of Scardeburgh having ‘ a longo tempore ’ faithfully served him in 
chancery. In 1376 apparently he was one of ‘the twelve clerks of 
the first rank in the chancery ’ who ‘ had for some time been definitely 
knownas the “ Masters”’’, and on 18 February we find on the patent 
roll an inspeximus and confirmation of letters patent of the chapter 
of St. Mary’s abbey, York, dated 23 January 1376, ‘ fortified with 
the seal of Master John de Scardeburgh, clerk, of the diocese of 
York, notary public ’, who testifies that he was present in person 
and saw and heard all that was done, but ‘ being prevented by 
other business, caused them to be written by another’, and 
subscribed his name and appended ‘ my usual seal ’.? The letters 
patent concerned Richard de Ravenser, then keeper of the hanaper 
in chancery, and Walter Skirlaw, canons of St. John’s, Beverley. 
Six months later, after the ‘ good’ parliament, we find a John de 
Scardeburgh of York mainperning ‘in the chancery in London ’, 


1W. Skirlaw, John Prophet, and Simon Gunstede. 

2 J. Waltham, Scarle, N. Bubwith, T. Stanley. 

* Richard and John Ravenser and W. Waltham; Richard de Ravenser is the 
‘clerk del hanaper’ frequently mentioned in the ‘ Anon’, 

4 V.C.H. Yorks, iii. 383. The fact that this chapel owned part of Hooton Paynell, 
Yorks (ibid. p. 384), suggests that John de Scardeburgh may have belonged to the 
Scardeburghs of that place. There was actually a John Scardeburgh of Hooton 
Payneil, ‘ clerk alias esquire’ (C.P.R. 1405-8, p. 94). 

5 Ibid. iii. 366-45; the two successive masters of St. Leonard’s were Richard 
Ravenser (d. 1386) and his brother, John (d. 1393). 

® C.P.R. 1370-4, p. 266. It also explains his interest in the charge against Wykeham 
of having manipulated the rolls of chancery. Mr. Galbraith remarks (p. 184) that the 
chronicler ‘ has apparently translated and worked into his narrative the official indict- 
ment’ recorded on the patent roll. The ‘clerk del hanaper’ concerned (p. 97) was 
Richard Ravenser; but he might have been the ‘souzclere del haniper’ to whom 
John of Gaunt paid a fee of 20s. (Gaunt’s Register, 1379-83, p. 412). 

7 C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 239; a parliament, which may have been Scardeburgh’s ‘ other 


business ’, had been summoned to meet on 12 Feb. 1376, but new writs postponed it 
till 28 April. 
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and on 7 April 1378 he was commissioned with others to inquire 
into unlawful assemblies in York.1_ On 28 January and 13 March 
1379 he was mainperning in chancery with John Rome,’ after- 
wards clerk of the parliament while Scardeburgh was under-clerk : 
in the first of these entries he is described as ‘ of York ’, in the 
second he is not; but it is difficult to believe that they were 
different persons. He may or may not have been the John 
Scardeburgh commissioned with others ‘ at the request of parlia- 
ment ’ to look to the defences of the Yorkshire coast and collect 
a subsidy to meet the expense ; * but he is almost certainly the 
‘John de Scardeburgh, clerk’ who takes at Westminster on 
2 February 1385 a recognizance ‘to be levied in Yorkshire’ ; 4 
and this can hardly be other than the ‘John de Scardeburgh, 
king’s clerk’ to whom ‘the keeper of the hanaper for the time 
being ’ 5 was ordered on 10 October 1386 to pay 100s. a year for 
life, with arrears since 5 March 1385, the date on which Richard IT 
had appointed him ‘ under-clerk of the parliament for life ’.* 
Two years later, at the end of the first parliament of 1388, 
which lasted at least a hundred and twenty days, the commons 
requested Richard II to ‘aid’ their clerk, John de Scardeburgh, 
while the lords made a similar request on behalf of Geoffrey Martin, 
the clerk of the crown, who had been unusually busy over the 
parliamentary attainders promoted by the lords appellants. 
Richard had already tried to do something for Scardeburgh, ‘the 
king’s clerk ’, at the expense of Archbishop Neville of York, one of 
the appellants’ victims. On the plea that the archbishop’s tempor- 
alties were in the king’s hands, Richard, on 12 April, 1388, ordered 
the prior and convent of Newburgh, Yorkshire, to grant Scarde- 
burgh the pension, due on the prior’s creation, which Neville had 
already conferred on Alexander Herle. On 30 June Herle and 
Scardeburgh appeared personally in chancery to argue the case, 
and ‘the justices and others of the council learned in the law’ 
decided that ‘the grant of that pension ought not to pertain to 


1C.P.R. 1374-7, p. 339; 1379-81, p. 204. 

2 Ibid. 1379-81, pp. 315, 338; cf. Cal. Fine Rolls, 1377-83, p. 243, and Bull. Inst. 
Hist, Res. xv. 141-2. John Rome was also, like Scardeburgh, public notary and priest, 
but of the diocese of Salisbury (Cal. Papal Letters, iv. 320). 

3 Rot. Parl. iii. 636 ; C.P.R. 1377-81, p. 355. 

4C.C.R. 1381-5, p. 607; cf. Cal. Fine Rolls, ix. 243. 

5 Richard de Ravenser had died in May 1386 (D.N.B.), and his brother John had 
apparently not yet been appointed to succeed him. 

® By word of mouth. His successor, Thomas Haseley, was also first appointed by 
word of mouth, while Scardeburgh still held a life-patent (Bentley, Excerpta Historica, 
p- 146). On other appbintments by word of mouth see ante, 1922, p. 339, where ‘ an 
ancient clerk ’ of the court of requests, examined by Burghley in 1573 on commissions, 
said ‘I never heard or knew of any but from the Prince’s mouth only’. The pay- 
ment (C.C.R. 1385-9, p. 170) was to be made ont of the hanaper instead of the 
exchequer, thus emphasizing the connexion between chancery, its clerks and parlia- 
ment. 
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the king ’, and it was revoked.’ Similar misfortune had attended 
his grant of the custody of the lands and heir of Sir John de 
Warthewyk in Cumberland on 18 November 1386, to which the 
fine roll has a footnote, ‘ vacat, because surrendered, and nothing 
thereof was done’.? This Cumberland connexion suggests his 
identity with the John Scardeburgh, clerk, who was on the council 
of Thomas, lord de Clifford,* and was granted by him an annuity of 
40s. for life on 18 October 1389, and the living of Bowness on 
8 October 1386.4 

Ecclesiastical preferment was the regular means of rewarding 
parliamentary and other clerks in the king’s service, but Richard’s 
response ‘ad supplicationem dicte communitatis ’ took the form 
of a grant of lands in South Wheatley, Notts, forfeited by the 
attainder of Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk ; ° and there was 
more behind the commons’ request and Richard’s answer than 
appears on the roll of parliament. The patent roll ® is more 
informing : it recites the king’s understanding :— 


. . . dilectum clericum nostrum Johannem de Scardeburgh, qui nobis in 
Cancellaria nostra a longo tempore fideliter deseruit, irregularitatem in 
servicio nostro in eodem parliamento incurrisse et eo pretextu ad aliquod 
beneficium ecclesiasticum optinendum inhabilem existare. . . . 


There is no punctuation on a patent roll and it is not obvious at 
first sight why an irregularity in the king’s service should debar 
a clerk from ecclesiastical preferment. But, while clerks of the 
crown could marry in Richard II’s reign, a rule in chancery, 
assigned to 1388-97 and possibly suggested by Scardeburgh’s 


10.0.R. 1385-9, pp. 493, 513. The dispute was on all fours with that between 
Scardeburgh and Thoinas de Oldington over the prebend in St. Mary’s and the Holy 
Angels, York, one party forswearing appeal to Rome and the other his writ of 
praemunire, only then Scardeburgh retained his prebend; and the facts that 
Scardeburgh is called ‘ Master’ in the first case and the ‘ king’s clerk’ in the second 
imply the identity of the prebendary of St. Mary’s with the clerk of the commons. 

2 C.P.R. 1385-9, pp. 238, 286; C.C.R. 1385-9, p. 5384; Cal. Fine Rolls, 1383-91, 
x. 161; he is called ‘ clerk in chancery’ in the two patent roll entries and in the fine 
roll, but not in the close roll, which, however, is dated ‘ Cambridge, 8 Oct. 1388’, 
indicating that Scardeburgh was doing duty at the parliament held there 9 September-— 
17 October. 

3C.P.R. 1388-92, p. 506; he was 10th Lord Clifford, and is here described as 
“deceased ’ on 25 November 1391, so that the query after that date in the D.N.B. 
article can be eliminated, and Dugdale’s date accepted ; Scardeburgh seems to have 
been still drawing this 40s. a year out of Skipton and Craven in 1405 (C.P.R. 1405-8, 
p. 135). 

*C.P.R. 1385-9, p. 220. 5 Ibid. p. 517. 

* I owe the transcript from the roll itself to Dr. Marjorie Blatcher. 

* Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 2, quoting [G.W.] Sanders, Orders in Chancery, 
pp. 4-5; cf. my Wolsey, pp. 66 n. 2, and 305 n. 4. The statute of 1523 (14 & 15 
Henry VIII c. 8), in removing the celibate bar on the Six Clerks, alleged that in all 
other departments of chancery celibacy had ‘ of long time’ been abandoned ; see also 
Tout in Essays presented to R. L. Poole, pp. 61-2, 65, 73, 82-3. 
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case, laid it down ‘ quod uxorati non scribant ad sigillum pre- 
dictum, nec ad hoc de cetero admittantur, nisi duo clerici de 
corona et eorum clerici’. Marriage would, therefore, for a clerk 
be an ‘ irregularity in the king’s service’; it would, with even 
more certainty, be a bar to ecclesiastical preferment. There is 
collateral evidence in Scardeburgh’s case. He became, as we 
know, deputy to John Slegh, chief butler: in the Calendar of 
Papal Registers we find two papal indults to have portable 
altars, both dated ‘17 Kal. Maii’ (15 April) 1394,1 one for John 
Slegh and the other for John ‘ Sharburgh ’* and Joan his wife. 
A little later we have mention of John Scardeburgh ‘ the younger ’, 
deputy-butler for the port of London, while the elder was deputy- 
butler for all English ports. The younger may have been a 
nephew of the elder: if he was a son, his father must have con- 
cealed his marriage nearly as long as Owen Tudor concealed his 
with Henry V’s widow. He has apparently the distinction of 
creating a precedent, if not of setting an example : no subsequent 
commons’ clerk remained an ecclesiastic, and even the clerks of 
the parliament followed the secular path of their subordinates 
before the Reformation. The celibacy of clerks, on which William I 
had insisted for political reasons, was breaking down and clerks 
were imitating their feudal superiors. The hanaper, remarks 
Professor Tout, in the fourteenth century ‘ was kept for at least 
sixty years by members of the same family ’.4 

Whatever the value of that clerical matrimonial precedent, 
a historian might prefer John Scardeburgh’s irregularity in the 
king’s service to have consisted in the keeping of a private 
commons’ journal > a century and three-quarters earlier than the 
first official journals of Edward VI’s reign, and excelling in de- 
scriptive vigour and literary form any before Hayward Townshend’s 
commons’ journal of the last parliament of Elizabeth. There is 
no direct proof, and can hardly be any, that John Scardeburgh 
wrote that part of the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle on which its 
historical importance depends. It could not, as Mr. Galbraith 
points out, have been written by a monk of St. Mary’s abbey, 
and St. Mary’s was not noted for its historians ; indeed, the 


1 Cal. Papal Registers, 1362-1404, p. 493. 

* Scardeburgh is sometimes spelt ‘ Shardeburgh’ in English documents as well. 

5’ A John Scardeburgh was also attorney for Slegh’s executors, and had various 
dealings with Thomas Chaucer, Slegh’s successor as chief butler (C.C.R. 1396-9, p. 320 ; 
1409-13, p. 13; 1419-22, p. 140; 1429-35, p. 286; V.C.H., Hants, ii. 519). 

4 Essays presented to R. L. Poole, p..81; cf. my note in Trans. R. Hist. Soc., 3rd 
ser. vili.39. John Taylor (d. 1534) was the last of the ecclesiastical clerks of parliament ; 
hs surrendered that office to (Sir) Brian Tuke on 17 April 1523; see my articles on 
both in D.N.B. 

5 The Anonimalle’s narrative in no way resembles the official journals kept later 
by the clerks, who were prohibited from reporting debates (C.J. i. 885 a), though 
nistorians have sometimes confused their functions with Hansard’s and his successors. 
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evidence that it was written at St. Mary’s seems to consist in 
Stow’s late sixteenth-century marginal comment, ‘ Liber 8. Mary 
in Yorke, as may be supposed ’, the assumption that there was only 
one St. Mary’s at York, and the four York incidents Mr. Galbraith 
mentions. But there were other people at York who could write 
besides the monks of St. Mary’s, including at least two John 
Scardeburghs ; and both of these might well have been boys in 
York in 1349 old enough to remember so notable a local event as 
the simultaneous admission of three of Edward III’s sons to the 
confraternity of St. Mary’s abbey ; a Yorkshire clerk in chancery 
may well have noted, if not actually written out, the king’s grant 
of Whitgift to Sir Robert Knowles in 1370, while the fall of the 
bell tower! in 1377 and the miraculous resuscitation of a girl 
apparently drowned in the same year must have been known to 
Yorkshiremen in chancery, especially as Richard de Ravenser, 
clerk of the hanaper and Scardeburgh’s immediate superior, was 
master of St. Leonard’s hospital in the parish whence fishermen 
came to rescue the supposed corpse from the Ouse.? 

But Scardeburgh’s authorship is only a possibility, and 
certainty is out of the question. Whether probability can be 
established depends upon the internal evidence provided by what 
Mr. Galbraith calls the ‘lifted’ parts of the chronicle. Mr. 
Kriehn suggests authorship by ‘ perhaps a courtier—cleric or lay ’ 
and Mr. Galbraith by a clerk of the privy seal. A promising 
candidate in the latter capacity would be John Prophet, who 
became clerk of the council, king’s secretary, and keeper of the 
privy seal. He was a clerk of the privy seal in 1390, and probably 
for some time before his first appearance in the records ; and 
somewhat oddly a John Prophet was M.P. for Hereford in 1391. 
In 1392 he was paid £40 partly for riding to various places on the 
king’s service, and partly for attendance on the council. He 
received two prebends in York cathedral, and became its dean 
in 1407; but his prebends also date from the fifteenth century. 
His original home was Hereford; he seems too young to have 
reported the ‘Good ’ and the Gloucester parliaments of 1376 and 
1378 ; a clerk of the privy seal would have no place in the commons’ 
house, and the journal which Prophet did keep was of the council’s 
proceedings in 1392-3.5 

1 The ‘ Anonimalle ’ also chronicles the fall of church towers in London and Norwich, 
and the burial of the bishop of Norwich there, pp. 50, 58. 

2 Ibid. pp. 106-7. 

* That the Ingilby MS. was written out at St. Mary’s abbey is not improbable, at 
any rate the first part which comes down to 1357, and is in the hand that compiled 
the separate list of abbots of St. Mary’s down to the installation of Abbot Marrays in 
1359, his death in 1382 being added later by another hand (p. xlviii). 

‘J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council, 1913 passim ; Return of M.P.’s, i. 241; Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1389-92, p. 513; Hereford Episc. Regs. 1389-1417 (Cant. and York Soc.) 
passim. 5 Le Neve, iii. 124; Baldwin, p. 389. 
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Its commons’ reports appear to provide the crucial test of 
the authorship of most of the third and most important part of 
the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle. Mr. Kriehn had before him only 
the section dealing with the peasants’ revolt in 1381, which was 
printed by Professor Trevelyan in 1898.1 That was enough to 
render impossible its authorship by a monk of St. Mary’s abbey, 
though authorship by a clerk-who had been at one time, like John 
Ball, a priest of St. Mary’s and the Holy Angels, York, would 
add piquancy to Scardeburgh’s account of the peasants’ revolt. 
Mr. Galbraith has gone further and indicated ‘ an author closely in 
touch with the events he is describing, if not an eye-witness of at 
least part of them’.? It was obviously written in London by 
some one with an intimate knowledge of its topography, of the 
personnel of its local and national government, and of its social 
blemishes. The author knows that the ‘stews’ of Southwark 
were farmed by ‘ frows de Flandres ’ * ; that the Marshalsea was 
the king’s bench prison, also in Southwark, and that its marshal 
was ‘homme saunz pite come tourmentour’‘; that the prior of 
St. John’s, Clerkenwell, had ‘ une tresbelle manoir a Highbury ’ *; 
that there were spigurnells in chancery and chancery rolls tem- 
porarily at Lambeth *; that apprentices to the law kept their 
‘livers et rolles et remembrances . . . en leur hahuches deinz le 
Temple’ 7; that ‘ plusours vaillaunt clerkes de la chauncelrie et 
de le commune Bank et del Eschequer ’ were carried off by the 
plague in 1374°; and that Roger Legett ‘graunt cisor’ and 
‘ questmanger’’ ® was beheaded in Cheapside, partly no doubt 
because he ‘had maliciously laid iron “ caltrappes ” or snares in 
Fikkettesfeld near the inn of the bishop of Chichester, so as to 
hurt clerks of the chancery, apprentices of the court, and others 
who were wont to play their games there ’ !°. 

These proofs of familiarity with London occur mostly in the 


1 Ante, xiii. 509-22. 2 Anon. Chron. p. xxxiv. 

3P. 140; cf. Stow, Survey, ed. Kingsford, ii. 55, 366. 

4 Anon. pp. 140, 146. The abuses of the marshalsea had been specifically attacked in 
the ‘ Good’ parliament by Peter de la Mare in a remarkable sentence, added apparently 
by word of mouth to a more general written petition of the commons—‘ Et remembrez, 
Seigneurs, del Mareschalcie nostre Sf le Roy, qar y lui ad trop grande pleynte d’icelle 
par tout le roialme ’ (Rot. Parl. ii. 35la; cf. ibid. it. 297 [23], iii. 18b [65], 306). 

5 Pp. 140. 

6 Jbid. Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury, was then chancellor; for the 
‘ spigurnell’ see pp. 150, 196. For the permanent establishment of the rolls house, 
see Rot. Parl. iii. 31; Newcourt, Rep. Lond. i. 337-9. 

vP. Mi. 

8P. 77; this may be set against the reference (p. 124) to the plague at York in 
1378. : 

*P. 142; cf. O.H.D., s.v. ‘questmonger’. ‘Cisor’ either = ‘ cissor’ = tailor, or 
‘cessor’ = assessor, which agrees better with ‘ quest-manger ’ (cf. the Irish imprecation 
‘ bad cess to ye’). y 

10 O.C.R. 1374-7, pp. 210-11 ; Maxwell-Lyte, The Great Seal, p. 11; Stow, op. cit. 
Hi. 22. 43. 
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account of the peasants’ revolt, about which other chroniclers 
also wrote in some detail. There was no privacy about the 
rebels’ proceedings, and it is the distinguishing feature rather 
than the common characteristic which demands attention. The 
peculiar property of the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle is its nique 
information on parliamentary affairs, which is best brought out 
by a comparison between it, other chronicles, and the * Rotuli 
Parliamentorum ’. Those rolls only deal with the finished product 
of the commons’ proceedings, as presented by them to a parlia- 
ment consisting of lords and council and sitting ‘ in camera consilii 
parliamenti’. On such occasions, as the Modus says, ‘ de iure 
hostium parliamenti non debet claudi’; but it proceeds at once 
to explain that it is not open to the general public ; ? and one of 
Peter de la Mare’s great services in the ‘Good’ parliament was 
to insist that its door should not be shut on any of his fellow- 
commoners when he came from the chapter-house to speak to, 
and in, parliament on their behalf.? The singular value of the 
* Anonimalle ’ chronicle is that it records proceedings and debates 
of the commons in the chapter-house before they proceeded to 
place the results, by the mouth of their Speaker, before parlia- 
ment. The doors of that chapter-house were not open ;° and 
no knight of the shire or burgess is so likely to have written an 
account of the commons’ debates as ‘ lour commun clerk ’, or his 
deputy. 

That common clerk wrote in French, as he still does when he 
writes, at the top of a bill that has passed the commons, ‘soit baillé 
aux seigneurs ’; and if, as Mr. Galbraith says (p. xvii), ‘ monastic 
chronicles in French at this date are uncommon ’, it is a point in 
that clerk’s favour. But English was his native tongue, and in 
the parliament of 1362 Edward III ordained that English should 
be the language of the law courts. Another point is his unusual, 
if not unique, statement of the number of knights of the shire and 

1 The ‘ commons’ in the ‘Good’ parliament were often less common petitioners than 
competitors for the grace of the king in council; and the fictitious appearance of 
“comprehensive common petitions ’ arises from (a) their being filed and numbered on 
receipt by the clerk, and (b) their subsequent enrolment, granted or not. The word 
* parliament ’ long continued to be used of councils held without the commons. The 
* Anonimalle ’ chronicle says (p. 83, ll. 33-4) that, after their deliberations in the chapter 
house, ‘les communes ses profrerent dentrer en parlement et vendrent al huse de 
parlement’, which is defined above (1. 9) as ‘le graunt parlement avaunt les ditz 
seignours ’; cf. p. 90, ‘les seigneurs entrerent en lour parlement et le communes en le 
chapiter ’. 

- Sed per hostiarium et servientes regis ad arma custodiri . . . ita quod nullus 
intret parliamentum’ unless he owes it service or is summoned for parliamentary 


business (clauses ‘ de hostiario ’ and ‘ de clamatore parliamenti ’). 

* Anon. chron. p. 84. 

“Cf. ibid. pp. 85-90, passim ; Rot. Parl. ii. 323a; iii. 5b, ‘et puis apres les ditz 
communes viendrent en parlement ’. 

* The chapter-house was assigned to the commons ‘ en quel ils purrount lour conseil 
privement prendre saunz destourbaunce ou fatigacion des autres gens’ (ibid. p. 80). 


{ 
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burgesses assembled. Some significance also attaches to his 
casual remark that the chancellor, Sir John Knyvett, opened the 
session with ‘les poyntes et articles usueles de le parlement ’, 
—a phrase he repeats of Wykeham in opening parliament on 
4 November 1381 (p. 154)—which could hardly fall from anyone 
not familiar with parliamentary usage. More than that, he sees 
three knights of the shire’ get up from their seats and walk to 
the lectern in the chapter-house to speak and then return to their 
seats before Peter de la Mare follows their example and sums up 
the common feeling rehearsing ‘ de parole en parole touz les poyntes 
queux ils avoient avaunt dite’, with apparently unanimous ap- 
proval. The clerk then accompanies the commons across from the 
chapter-house ‘ al huse de parlement ’ ; ? notes that its doors were 
shut on many of the commons, to their astonishment ; that de la 
Mare only claimed ‘ ge par commune assent il averoit les paroles 
a la iourne ’, but repudiated John of Gaunt’s remark that two or 
three were enough to be admitted, and declared ‘ ge nulle parole 
vodroit dire ne moustrer avaunt qils furount toutes assembles ’ ; * 
and that it took two hours to find the excluded members, who had 
scattered in various directions. He reports De la Mare’s protesta- 
tion, which became at once embedded in parliamentary practice, 
that if he made a mistake he was always subject ‘ al coreccion et 
amendement de mes compaignouns ;‘ his assertion that ‘ces 
gest fait en parlement par estatute ne serra poynt defait saunz 
parlement ’; and his having ‘ une liver des estatutes prest sur 
luy ’, opening it, and reading aloud the relevant passage ‘ avaunt 
toutz les seignours et communes ’. 

This intimate acquaintance with points of parliamentary 
procedure, some of which do not become explicit elsewhere till the 
fifteenth century, can hardly be explained on any theory of author- 
ship except that of a clerkly observer of the scenes depicted ; 
and the ‘ Anonimalle’s’ description of the Gloucester parliament 
tells the same tale under the added difficulty of discovering an 
author, not a parliamentary clerk, connected with York and 


1 The first ‘ une chivaler del south pais, leva suse et ala a la lectrone en my lieu 
le chapiter ge toutz purrount oier, et empellaunt sur le dit lectrone commenca a dire 
en cest maner: “Jube domine benedicere et cet”’ (Anon. chron. p. 81). Only 
knights of the shire are recorded as speaking. 

2P. 83; cf. p. 88. 

3 Ibid. p. 84. In the 1352 parliament the commons had been directed to choose 24 
or 30 members to discuss matters with the lords in the Painted Chamber (Rot. Parl. ii. 
237b), and there was some justification for Lancaster’s objection that this was ‘ come 
adeste use avaunt ces heures ’. 

‘ Peter de la Mare repeated the phrase when he was Speaker for the second time 
in Richard II’s first parliament, and it was then first enrolled (Rot. Parl. iii. 5b), and 
Sir James Pickering, who also ‘ avoit les paroles’ in Richard’s second parliament, 
followed his example (ibid. pp. 34-5). Sir Thémas Hungerford, Speaker in Edward 
IIT’s last parliament, only appears on the rolls on the last day of the session (ibid. ii. 
374a). 
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reporting at Gloucester in 1378 as well as at Westminster in 1376. 
The main interest of the ‘ Anonimalle ’ chronicle of the Gloucester 
parliament concerns its introduction of Wycliffe as a mentor of 
the commons in parliament. But there is, in the Ingilby MS., 
an attempt to arrange materials in an order which is partly 
chronological and partly material. It deals with seven different 
topics, and there are seven different sections, each beginning with 
‘lan mille ccotxxvm’. The first relates the death of Gregory 
XI, the election of Urban VI in April, and of the anti-pope 
Clement VII in September, and the denunciation of Urban by 
Clement’s supporters to the parliament of Gloucester which met 
on 20 October. The second section deals with Sir John Neville’s 
campaign ' in France and the incidental death of Owen of Wales. 
The third section introduces the sacrilegious murder of Sir Robert 
Haulay before the high altar in Westminster abbey, which pro- 
voked a furious controversy over the rights of sanctuary and led 
to Wycliffe’s appearance before the commons. The fourth section 
reverts to the holding of that parliament ‘come avaunt est dit’, 
but with a wrong date of commencement and the addition of the 
clerical subsidy (p. 124); it then baldly repeats in a sentence 
what has been told at length before about the Westminster 
sacrilege, but adds the well-known but puzzling remark about 
‘statutes camerales ’ made without the knowledge of the arch- 
bishop and other bishops.?. The fifth section is a brief three lines 
on the plague at York where Scardeburgh had been on a com- 
mission to inquire into unlawful assemblies in April. The sixth 
reverts to the papal schism under the date of 2 February, 1379, 
and the last deals with the capture of Berwick by the Scots and 
its subsequent re-capture by the English. 

All these topics occupy more or less space in the roll of the 
Gloucester parliament except the plague at York and the capture 
of Berwick, which took place on Thursday, 3 December, and 
could not have been known at Gloucester when the parliament 
was dissolved on Saturday, the 5th. The papal schism was 
brought to its notice by a letter from the schismatic cardinals, 
attributing Urban’s election to the prejudices of the Romans, who 
claimed that no pope should be elected ‘ fors de Rome ou Romaigne 
ou del pais environ ’—a symptom as ominous for the catholic 
church as the appearance of Wycliffe at the same parliament. 
The letter was read in parliament by the archbishop of Canterbury 
(Sudbury), who defended Urban’s election ‘ pur quel declaracione 
le roy et les seigneurs et toutz les communes Dengleterre luy 
tiendrent pur lour droiturelle pape’. Two petitions, in which the 
commons concurred, giving effect to this decision, were entered 


1 Fifth baron Neville of Raby; see below, p. 591. 
2 Cf. Rot. Parl. iii. 156 [47]. 3 Ante, p. 582. 
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on the roll of this parliament. Sir John Neville’s campaign was 
brought to their notice by his petition,? and the Westminster 
sacrilege by Archbishop Sudbury, by two petitions * from the 
victims of the outrage, the abbot of Westminster’s petition in 
favour of, and a counter-petition against, the liberties of the 
abbey.‘ These were the signal for Wycliffe’s intervention. 

It is from the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle, as Mr. Galbraith 
remarks,® that ‘ we learn for the first time that Wycliffe addressed 
the Commons in the Chapter-House ’ in St. Peter’s, Gloucester ; 
it seems only natural that the information should come from the 
clerk who first tells us what Peter de la Mare said in the chapter- 
house at Westminster. He had already written the best account 
of John of Gaunt’s dispute over Wycliffe with the citizens of 
London in the spring of 1377,* and now calls him ‘ avaunt nome ’. 
Nor was Wycliffe the only clerk who addressed the commons in 
the Gloucester chapter-house : the abbot of Westminster himself 
expounded to them the grievances which he also incorporated in 
a ‘bille’ submitted to them, and by them to the king in council, 
and by them delivered in turn to the clerk of the parliament to 
be put on his file of petitions.? According to the ‘ Anonimalle’ 
chronicle, it was the abbot’s intervention in the commons which 
angered the ‘king and council’ and provoked in retaliation the 
call to Wycliffe ‘et une doctour de la ley ovesque luy, par le 
abetment ’ of Sir Simon Burley ® and Sir Thomas Percy.® 

The correspondence between the chronicle and the roll of 
parliament for 1378 indicates the source of a good deal of the 
chroniciler’s information. As Mr. Galbraith remarks (pp. xxxv-—vi), 
his account of the attack on William of Wykeham at the great 
council in the autumn of 1376 ‘ faithfully transcribes the official 
charges ’,’° and ‘the rather wearisome details of the poll-tax of 
1379’ have been copied ‘ word for word’ (p. 192). But he might 
have got the ‘official charges’ from his colleague, Geoffrey 
Martin, clerk of the crown, who is coupled with him in the parlia- 
ment’s request to the king for financial aid to them at the end of 
the session in 1388; the details of the poll-tax would be the 
business of a clerk of the house which voted the tax; and the 
faithful transcription Of official documents requires access to them. 
The rolls of parliament are not absolutely original sources for all 
purposes ; but when they report words used in parliament they 
are more original than the unofficial chroniclers who had to rely 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 466, 48a and 6. 2 Ibid. p. 53. 3 P, 37a. 

4 P. 50, nos. 1+. 5 P, 190. 

® Anon. Chron. p. 103. 7 Rot. Parl. iii. 50. 

8* Adonques meastre del roy’ = ‘the king’s chamberlain’ (Cal. Close Rolls, 


1377-81, p. 74). 
® Afterwards earl of Worcester and uncle of Hotspur. 
10 See above, p. 581, n. 6. 
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on verbal reports and rumours and such official documents as 
were published ; but even the rolls give no such information on 
debates and procedure in the commons as is provided by the 
‘lifted ’ parts of the ‘ Anonimalle ’ chronicle. 

The chronicle in its final form is obviously a composite produc- 
tion, to which the monk of St. Mary’s may have contributed little 
more than a few paragraphs and the transcription of the whole. 
News-letters possibly formed part of his sources ; and if, as Mr. 
Galbraith holds, the Ingilby MS. dates from the late thirteen- 
nineties, a monk of St. Mary’s might have formed personal 
associations and obtained private information during the sojourn 
at York of chancery, the exchequer, and the courts of law from 
25 June to 28 November 1392 (parliament also was summoned, 
by writs dated 23 July, to meet at York on 14 October, but was 
countermanded on 8 September).' More tangible is Mr. J. G. 
Edwards’ suggestion of the Anonimalle’s debt to a lost Guisborough 
chronicle emanating from the school of its subprior, Walter of 
Hemingburgh,? and possibly based on information supplied by 
Henry de Medbourne, clerk and executor to William, Lord 
Latimer, who was a great benefactor of Guisborough and receives 
more considerate treatment in the ‘ Anonimalle’ than in other 
chronicles. It is also complimentary to Sir John Neville, fifth 
baron Neville of Raby, who married Latimer’s only child, Elizabeth, 
de jure Baroness Latimer,’ and it is our only authority for the state- 
ment (doubted by Mr. Galbraith) that Neville ‘ fuist al bataille 
de Cressy deinz les viii symeignes devaunt ’ the battle of Neville’s 
Cross. Through his relations with Latimer Medbourne was also 
involved in dealings with the earl of Arundel, Richard Lyons, and 
Sir William Walworth ;° as Mr. Galbraith points out (p. 182) the 
‘ Anonimalle ’ supplements the rolls of parliament in connecting, 
on Walworth’s authority, the name of John Pyel with Lyons 
(p. 89) in the affair of the notorious loan ; and Walworth may 
have been the source of the ‘ Anonimalle’s’ account of intimate 
proceedings in the commons, which could not have come from 
either Latimer or Neville. 

There seems, however, to be no indication that Medbourne, 


*C.C.R. 1389-92, pp. 466-7, 565; 1392-6, pp. 26-32, 55. In 1365 parliament 
petitioned that the king’s bench should meet only at Westminster or at York (Rot. 
Parl. ii. 286). 

* Ante, xliii. (1928), 107. He appears under ‘ Hemingford’ in the D.N.B., where 
W. J. Hardy uses ‘ Gisburn ’ for ‘ Guisborough ’ throughout. 

°G. E. C.’s Peerage, new ed., s.v.v. ‘ Latimer’ and ‘ Neville’. 

* Pp. 26, 161. 

°C.C.R. 1374-7, pp. 207, 259; 1377-81, pp. 87, 459-60; 1381-5, pp. 392-3, 406, 
411; 1385-9, pp. 296-7, 540. Medbourne was also joint feoffee of lands, &c., in 
Edmonton, Tottenham, and Shoreditch for another alderman of London (ibid. 1381-5, 


p. 204); and Walworth ‘ held the stews in Southwark under a lease from the bishop 
of Winchester ’ (D.N.B.). 
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while called once a king’s clerk, was ever a clerk in chancery. 
Nor does he seem to have had any connexion with Guisborough 
except through Latimer. He took his name presumably from 
Medbourne in Leicestershire, and his Yorkshire living, Ecclesfield, 
is near Sheffield, far enough from Guisborough. In May 1385 he 
exchanged Ecclesfield for Fordingbridge, Hants; in 1393 he 
resigned his prebend in the king’s free chapel of Hastings, and he 
was dead before 7 May 1398.1 That, however, would not be 
inconsistent with Mr. Galbraith’s assignment of the composition 
of the later portion of the chronicle to some date between 1396 
and 1399 (pp. xxiii-iv). 

The extent of these ‘lifted’ parts, their unity or diversity, 
and their relation to the chronicle as a whole constitute an intricate 
and perhaps insoluble problem. The ‘compilation’ is based, 
Mr. Galbraith believes (p. vi), on ‘a considerable body of con- 
temporary literature which is no longer extant’. The Ingilby MS., 
which he prints, is a fair copy, and there are apparently no osten- 
sible marks of the interpolations which betray themselves by their 
unconscious anachronism, inconsistency, repetition, and inaccur- 
acy. There is, however, ‘no reason to doubt that the French 
text of this later portion (1356-81) is the work of a single author ’ 2 
(p. xxxiii). There are, indeed, three hands, the first running 
from 1334 to 1356, the second from 1356 to 1369, and the third 
from 1369 to 1381; but ‘the transition to this from the second 
is almost imperceptible’ (p. xxii) and might conceivably come 
from growing years. They are all presumably fourteenth-century 
hands, and it would seem that the scribe of the last two-thirds 
of the Ingilby MS., in writing it out, inserted among his original 
materials paragraphs of his own without any regard to historical 
precision or literary form. Nothing else can explain the sharp 
contrast between the full, vivid, detailed, and accurate accounts 
of the ‘Good’ and Gloucester parliaments and the peasants’ 
revolt on the one hand, and the brief, jejune, and misleading 
interpolations which sometimes contain as many errors as they do 
lines. These stand on a different footing from the borrowings 
from other chronicles and private information derived from living 
sources. 

A simple instance is the note (pp. xxxii, 95) on the fire at 
St. Mary’s abbey, 14 April 1377, inserted among the accounts of 
Edward III’s falling ill in February, pardoning Lord Latimer at 


10.P.R. 1370-4, pp. 220, 364; 1374-7, pp. 130, 170; 1381-5, pp. 282, 562; 
1391-6, p. 328; C.C.R. 1396-9, p. 300. He had been presented to Ecclesfield on 
19 November 1372, and to the Hastings prebend on 7 August 1375. 

2 Surely ‘author’ here means ‘scribe’; how otherwise reconcile the statements 
that ‘the chronicle was written at St. Mary’s abbey’, but contains part ‘ which it is 
almost impossible to believe was written by a Yorkshire monk ’ (pp. xxiii, xxxiv) and 
is ‘ an interpolation from another chronicle ’ (p. xli) ? 
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Michaelmas, and holding a great council in the autumn (13 October- 
6 December), all of which took place in 1376 but are dated here 


- 1377. A more puzzling interpolation is the statement (p. 114) 


that Richard II, at his coronation on 16 July 1377, created his 
cousin Edward ‘ count de Colchestre ’, a title still unknown to 
the peerage ;1 but the interpolation which stands most self- 
revealed is that on p. 106, which, recording Edward III’s death, 
states that he reigned fifty-two years, gives an inaccurate account 
of his children, and calls his seventh son Thomas of Woodstock 
‘duc de Gloucestre ’ at the time of his father’s death.? 

All the other indications show that the original chronicle, so 
far as it is extant, was completed by 1382, and the various forward 
references it contains provide a chronological table of the dates 
and stages of its composition. Some of these forward references 
are merely implicit, others are more definite, like the phrase ‘ qui 
fuist apres’ applied to various persons, and others are explicit 
in the repeated formula ‘come vous orrez apres’. I have not 
noticed any in the first of the chronicle’s three sections (1334- 
1356) ; but in the second, beginning with what Mr. Galbraith 
describes as ‘the work of a single author’ (p. xxxiii), we find, 


1 Speaker Abbot was made Baron Colchester in 1816, but there has never been 
an earldom of Colchester. Mr. Galbraith suggests (p. xxiii) that the ‘earldom of 
Colchester’ may be a confusion with that of Cork, which was conferred on Edward 
‘before 9 March 1396’ (James Tait in D.N.B.s.v. ‘ Plantagenet ’, Edward), and ‘ if so, 
the later portion of the chronicle was written between 1396 and 1399’. But Cork and 
Colchester are not easily confused, and why should the chronicler give him this Irish 
earldom but never his English earldom of Rutland, by which he was known (cf. Cal. 
Pat. and Close Rolls, passim) from his receipt of it on 25 February 1390 until his 
creation as duke of Albemarle in September 1397? In any case an interpolator after 
1397 would have had more to say about Richard II’s chief abettor in his fatal coup d’état 
in that year. This anomalous interpolation seems a slender basis for the hypothesis 
that ‘ the later portion of the chronicle was written between 1396 and 1399’ (p. xxiv). 
There are also blanks in the MS. iramediately preceding and following this confusing 
paragraph which are unfortunate. One would almost be inclined to guess that the 
interpolator had somehow seen the ‘ Chronicon Angliae’ (p. 88) where, in concluding 
the list of the Black Prince’s titles on the occasion of his death, he writes ‘ et comes 
Cestriae, Edward de Wodestok’, confusing the two Edwards and turning ‘cé. 
Cestriae’ into ‘count de Colchestre’. Another faint possibility is some confusion 
with the fact that Edward’s sister Constance married Thomas le Despenser, created 
earl of Gloucester on 29 September 1397. 

? Mr. Galbraith, in his ‘ Addenda et Corrigenda ’ (p. x), remarks that this ‘ definitely 
puts the compilation of this part of the chronicle after 1385’. But in all its subsequent 
references to Thomas, the ‘ Anonimalle’ is scrupulously correct. Thus on p. 108 it 
states that ‘Thomas de Wodestok’ bore ‘la verge regale’ at Richard’s coronation 
on 15 July 1377; after it (p. 114) he was created ‘count de Bughingham’; and he is 
still ‘Thomas de Wodestok, count de Bugyngham’ on pp. 116, 132, 133, and 144 (i.e. 
in 1379, 1380 and 1381). The interpolator made an identical error in the same para- 
graph about ‘ Edmunde duc Deverwyk’, who received his dukedom on the same day 
as Thomas of Woodstock (6 August 1385); but there seem to be no later references to 
him in the Anon Chron. to reinforce the proof that the error is due to an interpolator 
rather than a compiler. It proves that the Ingilby MS. is a transcript made after 
6 August 1385, but also that the original was written before that date. It is quite 
incredible that the same writer could have wrongly described Thomas as duke of 
Gloucester in 1377 and rightly as earl of Buckingham ever after. 
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under the year 1357 (p. 40), ‘ Philip Hardy ge apres fuist nome 
Coward ’, and this obviously is a forward reference to what is said 


about him on p. 61 under the year 1369 when Philip, now Duke of ° 


Burgundy, ‘et les autres Fraunceis . . . ses mystrent en fuyst 
devers Frauns’. On p. 51, under the year 1364, we have recorded 
the birth of the Black Prince’s son with the remark, ‘ mais il 
morust deinz le septisme an’, which could not have been written 
before 1370. On p. 55, under the year 1366, we have a more specific 
forward reference, ‘come pluis plenement serra moustre ’, to the 
royal marriages (pp. 69, 70) in 1371-72. On p. 63 we first get 
the phrase ‘come vous orrez apres’, which tends to become 
stereotyped ;1 it refers under 1370 to the ‘male fyne’ which 
attended that year’s taxation of the clergy in 1376. The phrase 
is repeated on p. 72 under the year 1372, referring to the Duke of 
Brittany’s conduct in 1379 (p. 132). On pp. 76 and 79 we have 
two forward references, both under 1374, to the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sudbury in 1381 (p. 145), one with ‘ come vous orrez apres ’, 
the other ‘ ge fuist apres decolle’. On p. 79, though not on 
p. 106 (20 April 1377), Thomas of Woodstock is called Earl of 
Buckingham at the beginning of the ‘ Good ’ parliament, though 
he was not so created till 15 July, 1377; and on p. 94 we have 
a forward reference from the ‘Good’ parliament (dissolved 
6 July 1376) to the ‘demy an’ * within which its proceedings were 
reversed. On p. 124, under 1378, there is a forward reference to 
the peasants’ revolt and another under 1380 (p. 133); on p. 132, 
under 1379, to the Brittany expedition of 1380; on p. 152, under 
1380, to the Lancaster-Percy dispute in the parliament of 3 Novem- 
ber—13 December 1381; and finally on p. 150, under 1381, to the 
execution of John Wrawe, the peasants’ leader, on Friday, 23 May, 
1382.8 


1 The third hand begins on p. 61, and there are six or seven subsequent uses of the 
identical phrase. 

? The text has ‘dymaigne’, but Mr. Galbraith’s suggestion of ‘dymy an,’ is un- 
doubtedly correct; Stow’s English fragment of the ‘ Anonimalle’ which Maunde 
Thompson prints (Chron. Angliae, Rolls Ser. p. lxxiii) translates the phrase ‘ within 
half a yeare after, as yow shall heer’; and ‘ Stow’s hand is probably the latest ’ of the 
six or seven hands which have marginal notes on the Ingilby MS. (p. xix). The 
original author cannot have written ‘dymaigne’. But the scribe is somewhat con- 
fused in his use of the word ‘ dysmaigne’: on p. 88 it, and on p. 90, ‘ lendemaigne ’ 
mean ‘on the morrow ’ (demain), but on pp. 95, 102 (‘le dymaigne proschein avant la 
Purification ’), and p. 106 (‘ par dymaigne, la lettre dominicale par d.’) it means 
Sunday (‘ dimanche ’). 

* His fate was determined in the parliament of 4 November—13 December 1381 
(Rot. Parl. iii. 11la, 6) he had been in prison since 10 July 1381, if not earlier, turned 
king’s evidence against a number of the insurgents, but eventually withdrew some of 
his accusations. The proceedings on the coram rege plea roll (Easter, 5 Ric. II, K.B. 
27/484, rex roll 26, 26d and one unnumbered roll) contain a detailed account of his 
own doings in the insurrection. The postea of 23 May 1382 states that he was to be 
drawn and hanged, and an inquiry made as to his goods and chattels. This informa- 
tion also I owe to Dr. Blatcher. 
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These details provide at least a consistent and chronological 
order of composition which can best be shown in tabular form :— 


when writing his annal for 1357 the author knows what happened in 1369. 


is * se 1364 a ' a 1370. 
a 1 - 1366 si * a ns 1372. 
o zs . 1370 a és a ig 1376. 
‘a ‘ é 1372 ‘i Pr a Re 1379. 
i - = 1374 = ij i a 1381. 


” ” ” 1378 ” ” ” ” 1381. 


The subsequent forward references are all to 1381 except that to 
the execution of John Wrawe in May 1382 and those in the two 
interpolated paragraphs with which we have dealt. This table 
does not of course prove that the respective annals were written 
in the later years to which they make forward reference ; but 
they could not have been written earlier, and the absence of any 
reference to the death of Edward ‘le quart’ (the Black Prince) 
in the mention of that of his son Edward ‘le quint’ in 1370, 
almost proves that that annal was written before the Black Prince 
died on 8 July 1376. 

There are other features which point in the same direction. 
Mr. Galbraith places in 1356-7 the beginning of the ‘ work of 
a single author ’ ;! the reference under 1357 to Philip le Hardi as 
afterwards called ‘the Coward’ can hardly have been written 
before 1369, and there is no reason why it should not have been 
written by the clerk who was in 1366 admitted a public notary 
at York by Archbishop Thoresby. The writer was then a young 
man ; before 1373 he became a clerk in chancery in London ; his 
chronicle expands with his mind, and its last six years, from 
1376 to 1381, fill about half of the whole work.? Nor is it a 
matter of mere verbiage ; he is passing from what he has learnt 
from other chronicles or other mouths to what he has seen and 
heard himself. After April 1376 he is an eye-witness of much 
that he relates, his style becomes vivid and picturesque instead 
of bald and pedestrian, and his forward references practically 
cease.3 


1 Not, of course, comprising the later interpolations included by the actual scribe 
of the Ingilby MS. 

*P. =xsk, 

3 It is singular that, while the chronicler alludes to Wrawe’s execution in May 1382, 
he says that the autumn parliament of 1381, begun on 4 November (not 3 November, 
as the ‘Wedgwood Report’ says), ‘ finist’ on 13 December, being unaware that it 
was merely adjourned till 24 January 1382, and makes no mention of the forthcoming 
reception, marriage, and coronation of Richard II’s queen, Anne of Bohemia, which 
were given parliament (Rot. iii. 1136) as the reasons for its adjournment. It also 
leaves blank the name of the saint on whose day parliament was adjourned; and 
Mr. Galbraith supplies ‘ Nicholas’. But ‘ Lucy’ is the proper saint, and parliament 
adjourned on her day, Friday, 13 December. The parliament of 1377 had ended on 
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‘Original composition ’, says Mr. Galbraith, ‘was the chronicler’s 
last resort’ (p. xxxvi); it could not be otherwise when his 
chronicle had caught up the march of events and become strictly 
contemporary. The best illustration of this is his use of direct 
speech and quotation marks. There are some ' in the first section 
of the chronicle printed by Mr. Galbraith in small type as being 
taken from the Lanercost or some other source; but from the 
beginning of the second section with 1356 I have found nothing 
in direct speech until we come to the opening of the ‘Good’ parlia- 
ment in April 1376. From that time onwards they are the main 
feature of the chronicle in dealing with parliamentary affairs and 
the peasants’ revolt. The account of Wycliffe’s arguments before 
the commons in 1378 (p. 123) is an exception ; but a clerk of the 
commons who was secular enough to marry, become deputy- 
butler of England and coroner of London, and be debarred from 
ecclesiastical preferment, may well have felt disqualified to deal 
intelligently with the great schoolman’s theses. 

It is for the ‘Good’ parliament and the peasants’ revolt that 
the ‘ Anonimalle ’ is of unique importance, and here it rises to its 
height of literary excellence and historical value. For previous 
parliaments it is practically worthless, either because it was the 
work of a Yorkshire monk or because Scardeburgh had not yet 
been detailed for parliamentary duties. It has no mention of the 
twelve parliaments held between 1351 and 1369, and on the last 
it has but twelve lines which say that parliament met ‘ entour le 
fest del Purification de Nostre Dame’, while it really met on 
Monday, 4 June, and sat only till Saturday, 9 June.? For the 
parliament of 1371, which it says, correctly enough, sat for five 
weeks (ie. 24 February—28 March),* the chronicle has sixteen 
lines ; the parliament of November 1372 is ignored and that of 
1373, which sat from 21 November to 10 December,‘ gets but five 
lines, mentioning only the grant of a tenth and fifteenth, and 
stating that the parliament was held ‘ apres le fest de la chaunde- 
lure’. Mr. Galbraith annotates ‘2 Feb.’ and remarks that 
6 February was the date of the consequent York convocation 
which voted the clerical grant and interested the chronicler ; but 
this is gentle dealing with a chronicler who confuses a parliament 
held at Westminster in the autumn with a convocation held at 
York in Lent, and implies that ‘les communes’ granted a lay 
fifteenth in an ecclesiastical assembly. Here, at any rate, are the 
stigmata of a Yorkshire scribe. 


5 December, the day before St. Nicholas’, which fell that year on Sunday (Anon. 
p. 116; cf. Bull. Inst. Hist. Res. xvi. 19). Itseems obvious that the author was writing 
his last extant page after May 1382, but had not got beyond Christmas 1381. 

1 E.g. pp. 16, 24-6. ? Rot. Parl. ii. 299-302. 

3 Ibid. ii. 303. * Ibid. pp. 316-20. 
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That year, 1373, is the first in which we have definite evidence 
of Scardeburgh acting as clerk in chancery in London, and till 
then the chronicle knows nothing of chancery, little of parliament, 
and not much of London. Parliament did not meet again till 
1376, and by that time the main interest of the chronicle has 
shifted decisively southwards ; there is five times as much about 
London events in and after 1376 as there is before.t A similar 
increase of interest in London occurs, of course, in the lives of 
other clerks of parliament or chancery drawn from other parts of 
the country ; and undoubtedly the ‘Good’ parliament quickened 
the tempo of English politics. The change in the ‘ Anonimalle’s ’ 
treatment of parliaments is pronounced: against five lines on 
parliament in 1373 we have fifteen pages in 1376, and the change 
is as marked in the style and the content. If the chronicler is the 
same, his mind has received a powerful stimulus from the excite- 
ment of public affairs, intimate contact with them, or from both. 
If Scardeburgh were acting as, or for, the commons’ clerk, it 
might perhaps account for the transformation. But, on the 
whole, it seems more probable that the scribe of the Ingilby MSS. 
had, somehow or other, obtained a windfall which made his 
anonymous historical fortune. For his stigmata still continue to 
disfigure the pages of the chronicle with jejune and blundering 
paragraphs ; and, while he might have been glad to borrow from 
his treasure-trove, its author could not with any self-respect have 
borrowed from him. 

A brief comparison with the St. Albans Chronicon Angliae,* 
on which Bishop Stubbs and Professor Tout had perforce to rely 
to supplement the rolls of the ‘ Good ’ parliament, may indicate the 
gaps which the ‘ Anonimalle ’ helps to fill. Stubbs, with his usual 
caution, says that ‘the first measure of the commons was to 
elect a foreman or Speaker ’ ; * Tout more adventurously declares 
that Peter de la Mare ‘ was the first person to hold an office 
indistinguishable in all essentials from that of the later Speaker ’,* 
though there is not a word—even in the ‘ Anonimalle ’—to 
suggest that De la Mare exercised any of the presidential functions 
which now exhaust the energies of a Speaker and require the 
addition of a deputy-Speaker and a chairman of committees. 
The Chronicon Angliae knows practically nothing about the 


1 On the other hand, it has nothing about the ‘ insurrection ’ in York in 1376 against 
St. Leonard’s hospital which involved the mayor and commonality in the enormous 
mainprise of 5000 marks, nor about the ‘ unheard of dealings in York in breach of the 
peace’ and ‘ unlawful assemblies’ in 1380, nor about the peasants’ revolt in the north 
in 1381 (C.C.R. 1374-7, p. 433; 1377-81, pp. 388, 420, 487; 1381-5, p. 209; and 
ef. Oman, Political Hist. iv. 61). 

* Ed. Maunde Thompson (Rolls Ser.), 1874. 3 Const. Hist. ii. 453. 

* Pol. History of England, iii. 436 ; his position was not really defined till Lenthall’s 
time, if then. 
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proceedings in the chapter-house at Westminster, and, indeed, 
imagines the commons to have sat ‘in capitulo Sancti Pauli’, 
where of course the Canterbury convocation met ; and probably 
its author derived his information from his abbot, Thomas de la 
Mare (possibly a distant relative of Peter), who as a mitred abbot 
may have sat in parliament as well as in convocation.’ His 
ostensible source, however, is a story which Thomas de la Hoo 
told him (after the ‘Good’ parliament) of a vision, in which he and 
his fellow knights of the shire had received seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit to reform the realm, and God raised up Peter de la Mare 
for the purpose, comparing him with the ‘ petra’ on which the 
Church was built. His informant was real enough, having been 
member for Bedfordshire in the 1366, 1373, 1376, and 1377 
parliaments, as well as justice of the peace for Hertfordshire in 
1375 and 1377 ;? and he could have given the monk of St. Albans 
first-hand information on the commons’ proceedings in the West- 
minster chapter-house. Either he did not, or the monk was so 
absorbed by indignation with John of Gaunt, Lyons, Latimer, and 
Alice Perrers, that he took no notice.* 

A clerk in chancery would be, almost ex officio, less pronounced, 
even in a record which had to be private ; and, as Mr. Galbraith 
remarks (p. vi), the ‘ Anonimalle ’ is ‘ free from the bad influences 
of that St. Albans school of chroniclers which has unconsciously 
biassed most modern work’. It illustrates both the decline of 
the monastic monopoly of literature and the growth of literary 
indulgence by officials, like Chaucer’s contemporary poetry written 
by a controller of customs and clerk of the works, Hoccleve’s by 
a clerk of the privy seal, and Prophet’s journal, ‘a departure ’, 
says Professor Baldwin, ‘not to be expected of the council or 
of the office of privy seal’. But it is no more official than 
these, or Pepys’ diary by another clerk of the privy seal and 
xreville’s by another clerk of the privy council. The ‘ Anonimalle’ 
is more secular and realistic than the monk of St. Albans, and one 
of its most original and valuable features is the light it throws on 


? Down to the sixteenth century clerical proctors were returned ‘ ad parliamentum ’ 
(Bishop Bothe’s Hereford Reg., 1516-35, pp. 138, 230; Wake’s State of the Church, 
App. 226-7; Hist. MSS. Comm. Var. Coll. vii. 52). Henry VIII referred to the houses of 
convocation as houses of parliament; Bishop Gardiner (Letters, ed. Muller, p. 424) 
wrote of those whom he brought with him to ‘ parliament’, meaning the clerical 
proctors of his diocese ; contributions were levied for their expenses in coming to 
‘parliament’, and they granted their tenths in ‘parliament’. ‘ Parliament’ is 
the word used in the royal writs of summons to the clergy, ‘convocation’ in the 
bishops’. 

2 C.P.R., C.C.R. and Ret. of M.P.’s, where he appears as ‘ Thomas atte Hoo’. 

’ The only items in the ‘ common petitions ’, as distinct from the impeachments, of 
the ‘Good’ parliament that attract him are the rival petitions from Yarmouth affect- 


ing the price of herrings, a matter of interest to monks who might have caught no fish 
for Friday. 
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the evolution of the Speakership, an institution which sadly 
needs a historian.’ 

The earliest reference to a Speaker is supposed to date from 
1343 when ‘ vindrent les chivalers des counteez et les communes, 
et responderent par monsr. William Trussell en la dite chaumbre 
blanche’; but in 1354, when Bartholomew Burghersh, king’s 
chamberlain, put the question of war or peace to the ‘ grantz’ 
and to the commons, ‘les dites communes responderent entiere- 
ment et uniement, Oil, Oil’, which indicates tumultuous assent 
but does not imply a ‘ prolocutor’.? So long as a simple ‘ yes’ 
or ‘no’ to the demands of a government alone was in question, 
assent or even refusal might take this collective form ; and there 
is no evidence of an official ‘Speaker’ for the commons acting 
throughout the course of a parliament until we come to that of 
1376 and the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle. But when the inuring 
failures, abuses, and scandals of Edward III’s senile years produced 
deep and widespread discontent, provoked demands on the 
government from the commons, and reversed the position of the 
two partners in a parliament, there was needed a spokesman to 
reason at the bar of the parliament chamber on behalf of a united 
common house with common demands for reform. 

The ‘ Anonimalle’ for the first time makes the process of 
development clear. The parliament opened, of course, with the 
chancellor’s speech on Monday, 28 April, demanding aid for the 
defence of the realm by land and sea. The first step of the 
commons when they assembled in the chapter-house on Wednesday, 
the 30th, was to take an oath among themselves to keep their own 
collective counsel but to speak among themselves without any 
concealment ‘pour profit de la roialme’. Three speeches 
followed by knights of the shire, and then Peter de la Mare 
summed up their conclusions. So far there had been no sugges- 
tion of a ‘Speaker ’, and the commons adjourned till Saturday, 
3 May, continuing the debate till Friday, the 9th, when it was 
agreed ‘ par commune assent’ that De la Mare should be invited 
“prendre charge pour eux d’avoir la sovereinte de pronuncier lour 
voluntes en le graunt parlement avaunt les ditz seignours’. On 
the same day had come a royal message requesting an answer to 
the chancellor’s demands of 28 April so that parliament should 

+The biographical sketches in Manning’s (1851) and Dasent’s (1911) ‘ Lives’ do 
not attempt to deal with the office. 

* Rot. Parl. ii. 1366, 2626. The remark, quoted in the D.N.B. (from Stanley’s 
‘Memorials of Westminster Abbey ’), that a William Trussell was Speaker in 1366 has 
no foundation. Stubbs’ statement (ii. 411 n. 3) that the commons met in the Painted 
Chamber and the lords in the White Chamber is misleading ; the whole parliament met 
for its opening in the Painted Chamber (Rot. Parl. ii. 135 ter), and afterwards the lords 


sat in the White Chamber, while the commons, I think, sat in what was called as early 


as 1377 ‘lour aunciene place en la maison du chapitre de l’'abbeye de Westm’.’ (ibid. 
iii. 3634). 
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come to a speedy end. The commons thereupon decided that 
‘ceo ge le dit sire Peirs dirroit par lour avyse toutz deverount 
assenter et ses dites mayntener ’.} 

There is no hint here of concealed nomination by the crown 
which afterwards became the almost invariable method of deter- 
mining the Speaker’s election ;* nor was there yet apparently 
any idea that De la Mare was to be ‘Speaker’ for the duration 
of the parliament. He is never called ‘ parlour ’ or ‘ prolocutor ’ ; 
and when, on Friday, 9 May, John of Gaunt asked the commons 
‘ quel de vous avera la parlaunce ?’, De la Mare answered that he 
had it ‘a la iourne’; he added, as he was entitled to do by 
the commons’ resolution, that ‘ceo ge une de nous dist touz 
diont et assentount ’. When, on Monday, 12 May, the commons 
again appeared ‘a le parlement ’, Gaunt repeated his question 
‘Qi parlera ?’ and De la Mare again replied that he had ‘la 
parlaunce a cest fotz’. He was doing more than anyone else ever 
did to create the Speakership, and his next step—his refusal to 
say a word till all his colleagues had been admitted—was a bold 
adventure not supported by any resolution of theirs. The lords, 
however, acquiesced, and after this astonishing complaisance, it 
was obvious that the commons would have things much their 
own way in the ‘Good’ parliament.* De la Mare’s attacks on 
Lyons, Latimer, and Alice Perrers continue in the ‘ Anonimalle ’ 
throughout the month of May, and it is the sole authority for the 
names of the council appointed to assist the government in mending 
its ways.‘ It was De la Mare who named them, and the parliament 
ended on a note of harmony (6 July) at ‘ une tresgraunt et excellent 
fest ’ given by him ‘et les chivalers en lieu et noune de nostre 
seigneur le roy et plusours graundes seignurs del roialme’.’ He 
had been leader of the house rather than a modern ‘ Speaker ’ ; 
and it was probably he who suggested the commons’ plan of 
campaign, viz. that they should refuse supplies till their grievances 
had been redressed. But the most significant testimony to his 
eminent services was, during the reaction and recovery of 
Lancaster’s influence, his arrest and imprisonment in Nottingham 
castle on 27 November, from which he was only released on 
30 June 1377, after Richard II’s accession. 

The value of the ‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle in respect of the 

1Cf. Rot. Parl. ii. 3256, ‘ nulle especiale persone vorroit aptement [? ‘ apartement ’ 
or ‘ apertement ’] accuser le dit St [Latimer] de mesmes les choses en parlement, einz 
q les communes vorroient maintenir les ditz accusements en cofiune ’. 


2 De la Mare was, however, steward to the earl of March, who was behind the 
opposition to John of Gaunt. 

’ The most remarkable illustration of this complaisance occurs on 12 May (p. 85) 
when ‘les evesques et countz et barouns’, selected for the purpose, went into the 
chapter-house ‘ pour estre attendaunt a les communes . . . pour oier lour conseil ; et 
les communes les receiverent benygnement ’. 

4 Galbraith, p. 182. 5 Ibid. pp. 84, 94. 
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Speakership is illustrated by the fact that the rolls of parliament 
nowhere mention De la Mare or his functions in the ‘Good’ par- 
liament. In the packed parliament of 27 January—23 February 
1377, which undid all the work of its predecessor,' Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, Lancaster’s steward, ‘avoit les paroles pur les 
communes ’ on the last day of the parliament,? while Sir Robert 
Ashton, Edward III’s chamberlain, ‘ avoit paroles a dire de par 
le roi’ in the lords. De la Mare’s release after Richard’s accession 
was followed by his re-election as Speaker, apparently on the third 
day of the session. This eventually became the regular practice, 
and De la Mare now emphasized his claim in 1376 by requesting 
that, if he omitted or said anything to which the commons did not 
assent, they might be allowed to correct him at once. This request 
was repeated at greater length by Sir James Pickering, his successor 
in the Gloucester parliament of 1378, and also became stereotyped. 
The parliament roll for 1379 makes no mention of a Speaker, 
though the chancellor, Sir Richard Scrope, ‘ avoit les paroles’ 
in the lords, while ‘ les communes ’ somehow or other ‘ supplient ’ 
and ‘monstrent ’ a number of things collectively.5 In the first 
parliament of 1380 Sir John Gildesborough is definitely stated to 
have been ‘elit par la commune d’avoir pur eulx les paroles, 
faisant sa protestation ’, and he was Speaker in the second parlia- 
ment of that year without apparently re-election or another 
protestation.* The first person definitely called a ‘Speaker’ is 
Sir Richard Waldegrave, who appeared on 18 November 1381, 
a fortnight after parliament opened, and ‘s’afforceast de lui avoir 
excusez de cel office de vant-parlour ; 7 mais le roi lui chargeast 
de V’affaire par sa ligeance, depuis q’il estoit a ce esluz par ses 
compagnons ’. Whether at Waldegrave’s suggestion or not, the 
commons now made the radical proposal that the prelates, the 
great lords temporal, the knights, the judges, ‘et touz autres 

1 Supra, p. 12; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 460. 2 Rot. Parl. ii. 374a. 

3 Ibid. ii. 363a. 4 [bid. iii. 5. 

5 Ibid. iii. 55; Scrope again ‘ avoit les paroles’ in 1380 (ibid. p. 71), in the lords, 
where the speakership, in the medieval sense, is older than in the commons. 

6 Ibid. iii. 71a, 73-5, 896, 90a. The name appears to have been spelt indifferently 
* Gildesborough ’ and ‘ Goldesborough ’ ; cf. cross-references in index to C.C.R. 1377-81. 

” Rot. Parl. iii. 100; ‘ Vant-parlour’ seems to be the equivalent of ‘ prelocutor’ 
(cf. Stubbs’ phrase ‘foreman or Speaker’, Const. Hist. ii. 450), which became the 
invariable designation of the ‘Speaker’ as soon as Latin superseded the French 
“commune parlour’ in 1425; it remained so till 1510 when the clerk of the parliament, 
John Taylor, has ‘ prolocutor’; he reverts to ‘ prelocutor’ in 1512, but it became 
finally ‘ pro-locutor’ in 1515 (Lords’ Journals, i. 1, 12). The French was always 
“commune parlour ’ till 1423 ; but on 21 January 1437 the chancellor uses ‘ prolocutor ’ 
in directing the commons to choose a Speaker, while they present ‘leur commune 
parlcir ’ (sic. ; Rot. Parl. iv. 495-6 ; the clerk re-translates into ‘ prelocutor ’ in record- 
ing the grants of a tenth and fifteenth and a subsidy, ibid. pp. 5026, 503a). Meanwhile 
English was coming to its own, and in the impeachment of Suffolk in 1450/1 (ibid. 


v. 177) we have in the same column ‘ the Speaker of the parliament in the commen 
Hous’ and ‘communes per . . . prelocutorem suum’. 
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estats singulerement’! should consider the revocation of Richard’s 
manumission of villeins and report ‘a la commune’; to which 
it was naturally replied that it had always been the ancient 
custom that the commons should report to the lords and they to 
the king ‘ et noun pas e contra’. The rolls make no mention of 
a ‘Speaker ’ for the next two parliaments of 1382; Pickering was 
re-elected in that of 23 February—10 March 1383, but only after 
‘la commune s’avoient longement deliberez et entre-communez 
avec les prelatz et seigneurs de parlement’;? and for the next 
twelve parliaments, which met between 26 October 1383 and 
27 January 1394, the rolls mention no Speaker at all. Sir John 
Bussy was elected in the last, ‘fist protestacion en manere ac- 
custume ’, and is called ‘lour commune parlour’.* He was 
probably Speaker again in the parliament of 27 January—15 
February 1395, though no mention is made in the rolls ; and he 
was Speaker for the rest of Richard’s reign, being styled in 1397 
‘ parlour et procurator ’. According to Adam of Usk, Richard II 
insisted on this occasion that the commons should ‘then and there’, 
in his presence and the lords’, agree upon a Speaker and present 
him at 8 a.m. next morning; and, according to the Monk of 
Evesham, this parliament was held in a ‘ domus ’, which Richard 
*‘ mox, finito parliamento, prosterni fecit et penitus inde asportari ’. 
The crown had learnt from the commons, and the Speaker became 
—and remains—a government nominee, elected by the commons.‘ 

The foundations of what Waldegrave called ‘ cel office de vant- 
parlour ’ were laid by Peter de la Mare. It became an essential 
element in our unitary constitution, not because the Speaker 
came to preside in the lower house—he does that in the federal 
United States—but because he linked the commons to a parlia- 
ment which was still an executive body of king, lords, and counsel 
to which the commons addressed their petitions ; and our know- 
ledge of the details in the plan come almost entirely from the 
* Anonimalle ’ chronicle. There is one detail in that debt which 
still remains to be noted: for the first month of the ‘Good’ par- 
liament the chronicle is almost a daily journal, though the days 
are only related to one another by such phrases as ‘ le dysmaigne 
apres’ and ‘le lundy proschein’. But when he comes to the 
autumn parliament of 1381, the chronicler relates some of them 
to the duration of the parliament as a whole, and writes ‘le 


1The Rot. Parl. know nothing of ‘ three estates in parliament’ in the fourteenth 
century, and in the sixteenth they are ‘ king, lords, and commons’. 

2 Rot. Parl. iii. 1466. 

3 [bid. iii. 310, ‘et a cause ge la dit a protestation sembla honeste et resonable, le 
roi l’accepta ’ (cf. ibid. p. 338a). 

* Even Lenthall in 1640 was selected by Charles I, though only as a second choice, 


his first having been defeated at the polls (Notestein, D’Hwes’ Journal, 1923, p. 1, 
n. 2). 
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secund iour ’, ‘ le tierce iour ’, and ‘ le quynt iour ’, which look like 
an embryo of the eventual system of ‘dies parliamenti’ which 
was certainly not copied from any monastic chronicle and is fully 
developed by the time of the ‘Fane Fragment’, a journal kept 
in 1461 by John Fawkes, clerk of the parliaments. Could any 
monastic or other chronicler, not a parliamentary clerk, have 
written so much like a parliamentary diarist, and is there any real 
choice in Mr. Galbraith’s alternative between what ‘is either mere 
literary artifice or else first-hand information from a participant, 
if indeed the author was not himself present ’ ? ? 

There is, however, one objection to Scardeburgh’s authorship 
of these accounts of the ‘Good’ and Gloucester parliaments, 
which at first sight seems fatal: he was not in any formal sense 
commons’ clerk in 1376. His apparent predecessor was Robert 
de Melton, who is not referred to as under-clerk or common{s] 
clerk until after his death, ie. in Scardeburgh’s appointment.* 
He was, however, from 1363 in receipt of the 100s. a year which 
becomes regular evidence of a clerk in chancery being detailed 
for clerical work in the ‘common house’. It did not follow that 
he always discharged all or even part of the duties for which he 
was paid 100s. a year. Scardeburgh’s successor, Thomas Haseley, 
was summoned by Henry V to act as under-clerk in the Leicester 
parliament of April-May 1414,‘ although Scardeburgh six months 
later (12 October) received a renewal of the letters patent as 
under-clerk, which he had received from Richard II and had 
been confirmed by Henry IV.® So, too, Haseley’s successor, 
John Dale, complained to Henry VI on February 1440, that he 
had served as under-clerk for more than thirteen years under 
Haseley without fee ;* and when Richard Hatton applied to 
Henry VI in 1497 for the clerkship of parliament, he asked at 
the same time that he might discharge its duties ‘ per se vel suffici- 
entem deputatum suum ’.? His successor, John Taylor, while 
subscribing the parliament roll of 1510 as written ‘ propria manu 
sua’, gives minute directions to a subordinate about recording 
in the lords’ journal the methods of the royal assent or dissent to 
bills ; ® and early in the seventeenth century Hakewill refers to an 
indefinite number of ‘ servants ’ to the clerk employed in writing 
out substantial amendments to bills in the commons, the clerk 
himself only writing them ‘if they be but of few words’. The 


+ Ed. W. H. Dunham (Yale Univ. Press, 1935); cf. The Times Lit. Suppl. 5 Sep- 
tember 1935, and Bulletin, Inst. of Hist. Research, xv. 150-1. 

* Anon. p. xliv. 3 C.P.R. 1381-5, p. 535. 4 See above, p. 582, n. 6. 

°C.C.R. Hen. 4,i. 70; C.P.R. 1413-16, p. 89. ® Ibid. 1436-41, p. 445. 

* Chancery warrants, C. 82/171, 8 December, 13 Hen. VII (1497). From 1515 
onwards the under-clerks’ patents always empowered them to act by deputies. 

® MS. Rot. Parl. (apud J.H.2.), i. 83; Lords’ Journals, i. 8-9. 

* The Passing of Bills [licensed by the H. of C. 7 July 1641], ed. 1641, pp. 38, 66; 
ed. 1659, pp. 155, 173-4; it was written in 1611 (pref.). 
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business of parliament to-day requires the services of eighteen 
clerks in the house of lords and twenty-six in the house of commons. 

The ‘Good’ parliament itself was responsible for the chief 
medieval stage in this expansion of its clerical staff. Clerks in 
chancery, as we know, had already, in Richard II’s reign,‘ eorum 
clerici ’, and one alone could hardly cope in 1376 with its numerous 
impeachments, a hundred and forty ‘communes petitiones ’, 
eleven from the clergy, fourteen from Calais, and an unknown 
number of private petitions. The roll for the preceding parlia- 
ment of 1373 fills ten of the printed columns, that for 1376 fills 
eighty ; and the inevitable reinforcement of the clerical staff 
would almost certainly contain the clerk in chancery who would 
in course of time become under-clerk of parliament. 


A. F. Ponwarp. 


[NotEe.—The history of the Ingilby MS. is as ambiguous as its authorship, and it 
might have been some help if we had all its marginal notes as well as that which Mr. 
Galbraith prints (p. xix): ‘ William clapham owithe this booke and boight it at 
London at mychalemesse laste paste and sent yt downe by Jhon tonge the carier’ ; 
and, relying on Flower’s Visitation of Yorkshire in 1563 (Harl. Soc. 1881), he suggests 
that this William Clapham was the father of Anne who married, as her second husband, 
John, younger brother of Sir William Ingilby of Ripley Castle and ancestor of the 
present owner of the MS. But this William Clapham of Beamsley, Yorks, had a 
grandson, and was apparently dead in 1563; and, in that case, how came John Stow 
and Francis Thynne to be using the MS. in London between 1592 and 1598, without 
any suggestion of Clapham or Ingilby ownership? John Ingilby, moreover, was 
ancestor of the Ingilbys of Lawkland, Yorks, and not of those of Ripley ; and William 
Clapham says nothing about transferring the MS. he ‘ owith’ to the Ingilbys of either 
branch. When he ‘sent it north’, it may have been to Beamsley rather than to 
Ripley or Lawkland; and since his aunt married a Scardeburgh, he may have had a 
different interest in the MS. But this hypothetical date of this William Clapham’s 
purchase is rather early for such transactions; and one would be more inclined to 
associate it with the dispersion of Stow’s MSS. after his death in 1604 and what 
D‘Ewes (Autobiography, i. 294) calls ‘ the base nundination ’ of MSS. in 1626. The elder 
William Clapham had a descendant, alsonamed William Clapham, who was a ‘ merchant’ 
in London about 1626, and his father George was in that year collector in Yorkshire of 
Charles I’s privy seal loans (Acts P.C. 1625-6, p. 424). There were also three Sir 
William Ingilbys between the dates of Flower’s visitation and those of Glover (1584-5), 
St. George (1612), and Dugdale (1665-6), and other intermarriages between them and 
the Claphams of Beamsley. On this theory Clapham’s marginal note would be later 
than Stow’s, which Mr. Galbraith thinks the latest (p. xix). 

But a Clapham’s purchase of this particular MS. seems to indicate an interest in it 
prior to his purchase, whether derived from his own or the Ingilby ancestry. The 
range of research or speculation is wide, and the publication of the P.R.O. calendars 
of rolls, inquisitions post mortem, letters and papers, domestic state papers, proceedings 
in chancery, star chamber, and court of requests; the acts of the privy council ; 
reports of the hist. MSS. commission ; and volumes (e.g. Plumpton Correspondence) 
in the Camden series, enables students to add dates to the almost dateless ‘ visitations ’. 
As against William Clepham’s Scardeburgh aunt, there were Ingilbys in chancery in 
the fourteenth century (one was keeper of the ‘ Domus Conversorum’), and one appears 
in the same close roll entry with John de Scardeburgh, the commons’ clerk (C.C.R. 
1392-6, p. 367). The Sir William Ingilby who died on 4 December 1501 held land of 
St. Mary’s abbey, York (Cal. Ing. post mortem, Henry VII, ii. 539), and his daughter 
Anne married, as her first husband, Richard Goldesborough—descended apparently 
from the Speaker in the two parliaments of 1380—and as her third Sir Thomas 
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Wriothesley, Garter king (d. 1534), whose voluminous MSS. have recently been dis- 
persed. This Sir William Ingilby’s younger grandson, John, was the elder William 
Clapham’s son-in-law, and may be the John Ingilby who occurs, like the last abbot of 
St. Mary’s, in connexion with the Pilgrimage of Grace. Apart from these family 
connexions, William Thynne, the first editor of Chaucer, who collected all he could 
about Chaucer’s life and times, was, like Peter de la Mare, steward of the earldom of 
March; and his son, Francis Thynne, supplied Stow with a transcript of part of the 
‘ Anonimalle’ chronicle. Kingsford maintains (Stow’s Survey of London, ii. 366) that 
‘ Stow used the original of the . . . Anonimalle Chronicle, and was not dependent on 
Thynne’s transcript ’, and suggests that his possession of it (i. p. xxxiii) was due to 
his general efforts to recover monastic documents dispersed at the dissolution.] 





October 


Thomas Gascoigne 
I 


ROM the time of Wood and Hearne, our knowledge of many 
aspects of the fifteenth century has been largely derived 
from Gascoigne’s ‘ Liber de Veritatibus,’ edited in part in 1881 
by Thorold Rogers in Loci e Libro Veritatum. The publication 
in recent years of monastic chartularies and episcopal and 
university registers has indeed replaced Gascoigne’s invective 
and lamentation in many cases by scientific collection of facts. 
But even so, few people would comment either on the Church 
or university without reference to Gascoigne. Yet even the 
simple outline of his life remains obscured, while, owing to a 
faulty and incomplete edition of his magnum opus, the true value 
of his work is misunderstood. The ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ has 
now been analysed, its compilation studied, its references checked, 
and the whole related to Gascoigne’s numerous other activities.! 
In the following paper the result of this investigation has been 
incorporated and brought into connexion with the other material 
available for a study of Gascoigne’s life and interests. From a 
study of Gascoigne’s handwriting and examination of his mar- 
ginalia in other manuscripts it is possible to show not only what 
authorities he used, but often also the actual manuscripts and 
libraries which he consulted. This gives a picture, clearer than 
hitherto available, of the organization and resources of university 
studies in the middle of the fifteenth century. His family con- 
nexions have been studied in the light of his account of the 
execution of Archbishop Scrope which, like the ‘ Liber de Veri- 
tatibus,’ has generally been accepted as a good source, though 
without adequate editorial comment. The publication of Uni- 
versity Register Aaa. has given new information about Gascoigne’s 
work as chancellor of the university. Finally, since the char- 
acter of this most quoted historian of the fifteenth century has 
been most variously estimated,? one may hope that a clearer 
1 A more detailed study of Gascoigne’s work, especially of his ‘ Liber de Veritatibus,’ 
together with full lists of MSS. consulted, and pedigree tables, etc., is included in my 
thesis on the subject, available for study in the Bodleian Library. 
2 Thorold Rogers wrote of his ‘ notorious self conceit—he hates heterodoxy because 
he thinks it is conceit, but what he loves is piety, charity, a holy life, a good example 


and a clear conscience—had he set his heart on wealth he would have made an honest 
tailor’. Mr. Salter ranks him as ‘ one of the most honoured names in the long roll 
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view of the author himself may contribute to a more just estimate 
of his work. 

One of the most interesting illustrations of the kind of result 
which follows from a new investigation of accepted sources is 
provided by Gascoigne’s version of the execution of Archbishop 
Scrope. Wylie acknowledges his indebtedness to this account in 
his History of the Life and Reign of Henry the Fourth : indeed the 
reverent fervour of the narrative gives a unique impression of 
the attitude of the northern counties to the rising of 1405. But 
the importance to be attached to it must necessarily depend on 
the value of the author’s personal testimony, and on the history 
of the text. As will be seen below, the text has nowhere been 
printed coherently, nor has it been appreciated that for Gascoigne 
the ‘ Decollatio Scrope ’ was a treasured page in his family annals. _ 
In 1881 Thorold Rogers printed for the first time the ‘ Decollatio ’ 
as an appendix to Loci e Inbro Veritatum. He was wrong, 
however, in ascribing to Gascoigne the whole of the account 
which he took from MS. Auctar D. iv 5, for the body of the 
text is not in Gascoigne’s hand. Rogers admittedly did notice 
two forms of writing in the account,' but he explained them away 
as an earlier hand correcting the later hand. This explanation 
will not serve. In MS. Bodley 198 there is a specimen of Gas- 
coigne’s hand dated 1430, while the account of the battle of St. 
Albans,” also printed from MS. Auctar D. iv 5, is clearly later 
than 1455.3 Between these two specimens of handwriting there 
is no marked change of characteristic such as Rogers’ hypothesis 
would require. But if Gascoigne did not write the original, it 
is certain that he very carefully corrected and elaborated it, so 
making himself responsible for the narrative. 

The account in MS. Auctar D. iv 5 began abruptly in the 
middle of a sentence, and so, for the earlier part of the story,‘ 
because it corresponded so closely with that of Gascoigne, Rogers 
used the account of Clement of Maidstone, printed in Wharton’s 
Anglia Sacra. He supposed that a folio including this early part 
of the narrative had been lost before MS. Auctar D. iv 5 was 
paginated in the seventeenth century. It seemed to Rogers un- 
likely that the early part of Gascoigne’s narrative would be found. 
Five years after the publication of the Loci e Libro Veritatum, how- 
erer, Raine printed, in volume ii of the Historians of the Church of 


of the university’. Capes pictures him as ‘now pessimist, now querulous—no 


disappointed place hunter envious of more successful rivals but a scholar of sufficient 
means happy in his books and university routine’. Kingsford, with less sympathy, 
denounces him as a bitter partisan who indulged freely in scandalous gossip. 

* Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 225. 2 Folio 107r; printed ibid. p. 225. 

5 Ibid. p. 232. 

* In printing the text of Loci e Libro Veritatum, pp. 225-31, Rogers sometimes 
ignored the corrections in the text, now omitting, now inserting them. 
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York, a revised edition of the text of Clement of Maidstone’s 
work, pointing out in his introduction that it was professedly 
based on an oral account from Gascoigne himself. In 1894, 
when volume iii of the same series was published, Raine in- 
cluded, on page 162, a new account of the early events of Scrope’s 
execution. This he ascribed to Thomas Dawtrey and said that 
it was taken from MS. Line. Coll. xx. This was an error. The 
account is to be found, not in MS. Linc. Coll. xx out in MS. liv 
of the same collection, a volume which was given by Gascoigne 
to the college. It is annotated throughout in Gascoigne’s hand. 
On folio 157b, at the end of Grossetete’s ‘ Quaestiones’ (the 
explicit is in Gascoigne’s hand) there follows an account of the 
Scrope rebellion which is plainly in Gascoigne’s writing and 
which ends almost at the very point where the account in MS. 
Auctar D. iv 5 begins. There is no possibility of its being Rogers’ 
hypothetical missing folio, for MS. Auctar D. iv 5 is a quarto 
and Lincoln Coll. MS. liv is a folio volume, nor is the verbal 
link between the two sections exact. It is Gascoigne’s personal 
account, therefore, which Raine printed, but its value has de- 
preciated by its separation from the second half of the account 
and by the wrong ascription of its authorship. 

The style of the narrative throughout is reminiscent. The 
archbishop’s speech, the scattering of his followers like sheep 
without a shepherd, the comparison of the archbishop to St. 
Stephen the protomartyr, his pious courage at the execution, 
still keep something of the dramatic impression which the events 
made on the onlookers. The contrast between the brief ‘ Con- 
surrexerunt contra regem’ of the Northern Chronicle which 
Kingsford has printed, and this justification of Scrope as champion 
of law and order, proves beyond doubt that Gascoigne wrote as 
a partisan. The root of Gascoigne’s prejudices can moreover be 
found in his family connexions. There were three main branches 
of the Gascoigne family in the fifteenth century. The eldest, 
that of the Gascoignes of Gawthorpe, was founded by Chief Justice 
Gascoigne ; the second, that of the Gascoignes of Lasingcroft, 
was founded by his younger brother, Nicholas?; the youngest 
was founded by their brother, Richard of Hunslet, father of 
Dr. Thomas Gascoigne.’ All the witnesses to whom Gascoigne 

1 Gascoigne’s donation to Lincoln College is discussed at length below. 

2 On the ground that ‘ his notorious self conceit’ would not have allowed him to 
be silent on the point, Dr. R. L. Poole in the D.N.B. denied Gascoigne’s relationship to 
the Chief Justice, who refused to condemn the archbishop: but see Wylie, op. cit. ii. 
a These pedigrees of the three branches of the Gascoigne family are based on that 
given in Joseph Foster’s Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire, vol. i. They 
have been compared with that in Ducatus Leodinensis, p. 184, and those given in the 
heraldic visitations of Yorkshire. In the case of the Gascoignes of Hunslet the name of 


the wife of Richard Gascoigne is now corrected from Anne to Beatrice (on the evidence 
of Richard Gascoigne’s will), Surtees Soc. Publications, iv. 403. 
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refers in his narrative of Scrope’s execution are relations and 
friends of his who were linked with the Scrope family, so that 
a detailed study of his family connexions with the people men- 
tioned in the document is necessary to a just appraisal of its value 
as a contemporary source. 

The Sir Thomas Cumberworth, knight, of Lincoln, who 
witnessed the execution, was Gascoigne’s lifelong friend and a 
distant relation.1 George Plumpton has been identified as the 
great-nephew of Archbis!op Scrope, and as the son of that Sir 
William Plumpton who was executed with Scrope for his part in 
the rebellion.2, The Plumptons married into the Scrope family 
and also into the De Roos family,* while Gascoigne’s younger 
sister, Joan, married Sir Robert Roos of Ingmanthorpe. Although 
the Gascoignes and Plumptons did not intermarry till the end of 
the fifteenth century,’ indirectly, through the marriage of Dr. 
Thomas Gascoigne’s cousin, Sir William (III) of Gawthorve, to 
Margaret Clarel, there was another connexion with the Scrope 
family itself,* and Gascoigne’s sister Alice married into another 
important northern family, the Nevilles. Yet another source 
of his information, according to Gascoigne, was William Kexby, 
penitentiary of York, to whom the aged Sibsun made his con- 
fession. Now he died in 1409 and was the uncle of the John 
Kexby who was Gascoigne’s contemporary at Oxford, and whom 
he succeeded in the chancellorship of York in 1452.7 Con- 
nected, too, with this latter part of the story is the evidence of 
Gascoigne’s sister, Lady Joanna Roos, who remembered from her 
girlhood the story Sibsun told to the Greyfriars of York, in whose 
chapel the body of the Earl Marshal lay buried. From the 
Greyfriars at Oxford Gascoigne may have heard anecdotes of 
their house at York, where eighteen of their brethren were arrested 
for their complicity in the campaign of Shipton Moor. The 
Thomas Dawtrey, to whom Raine ascribed the ‘ anonymous ’ 
version of the Scrope story,’ is not easy to identify, though the 


1 Sir Robert Constable, son of Sir Marmaduke Constable and Alice Cumberworth, 
sister of Thomas, married Agnes, daughter of Sir William Gascoigne. See Harl. Soc. 
Pub. xvi. 64, and the will of Sir Thomas Cumberworth, Linc. Diocese Docs. p. 45, and 
the will of Robert Constable, Surtees Soc. Pub. xxx. 80. See also Loci e Lib. Verit. 
p. 149, for a further reference to an interesting character. 

? Wylie, ii. 248. 

5 Plumpton Correspondence (Camden Soc.), pp. xx, xxiii. 

‘ Ibid. pp. xxxiv-xxxviii. 

5 William, grandson of Nicholas of Lasingcroft, who died in 1476, married Joanetta, 
granddaughter of Sir William Plumpton. 

® Pedigree derived from Foster’s Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire, and 
the revised Scrope pedigree given by Wylie, ii. 197. Margaret was the sister of 
Elizabeth Scrope, daughter of Sir John Scrope of Masham. 

7 Professor Hamilton-Thomson corrected this date, hitherto given as 1432, in 
York Minster Tracts, no. XVI. 

® Historians of the Church of York, loc. cit. 

VOL. LIII.—NO, CCXII. QQ 
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evidence as it stands suggests a close personal connexion. Thomas 
Dawtrey held lands in Hunslet, and with William De La Hay ! 
endowed a chantry.2, He died in 1437, and bequeathed to his 
son John the ‘Scrope Book ’,? a devotional treatise probably 
carried by the archbishop at his death. Twenty-two years later, 
his son, John Dawtrey, bequeathed, in addition to the ‘ Scrope 
Book’, ‘unum registrum’* which formerly belonged to Gas- 
coigne’s uncle, the chief justice. It was this close connexion 
between the two families which may have prompted Raine’s 
ascription of the authorship of the early part of the narrative 
to Thomas Dawtrey himself. Finally, Gascoigne, as a keen relic 
hunter,> would probably have seen the archbishop’s ring in the 
possession of his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Roos of Ingman- 
thorpe,* while in the household of Joan Wyman, wife of Gascoigne’s 
cousin, Sir William (II) of Gawthorpe, he could see the Scrope 
Mazer.? There is, therefore, good presumptive evidence from a 
study of Gascoigne’s family connexions that the original version 
of the story is of Gascoigne’s composition as well as in his own 
handwriting, and that credence may be given to Clement of 
Maidstone’s assertion that he obtained his version orally from 
Gascoigne himself. 

Gascoigne’s politics were thus clearly Yorkist, and were 
shared by a closely related group of county families. In view 
of this it is a pity that a more direct connexion cannot be estab- 
lished between the Gascoignes and the family of Robert Bigod, 
who was attainted for treason in the reign of Henry VIII.® For 
the only time when the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ had any direct 
political influence, was when it was used freely in English trans- 
lations by Bigod as authoritative denunciation of impropriations.'® 
A few facts, however, are clear. The Gascoignes and the Cumber- 
worths, themselves related, also married into the Constable 
family. In the fifteenth century Margaret Constable married 
Sir Ralph Bigod, son of Elizabeth Scrope of Bolton.’* It seems 
that their daughter married Sir John Aske, and their son was 


11t was from the De La Hay family that Hunslet was purchased in 1404. Pro- 
fessor Galbraith kindly transcribed the record of the transaction from Feet of Fines, 
York, case 279, file 150, no. IT. 

2 Cal. Pat. Rolls, Henry IV, iv. 207. 3 Test. Ebor. ii. 230. 4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. his donation to New College, Oxford, in 1456; Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, ii. 
315. 

® Wylie, ii. 241. 7 Ibid. 

8 It may have been no coincidence that the MS. which contains Gascoigne’s account 
of the Scrope rebellion also has inscribed in it an account of the battle of St. Albans ; 
Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 232. 

® Wood, Athenae, ii. 101. 10 Ibid. 

11 Harl. Soc. Pub. xvi. 64, and the will of Robert Constable, Surtees Soc. Pub. 
xxx. 80, and the will of Sir Thomas Cumberworth, Linc. Diocese Docs. p. 45. 

12 Harl, Soc, Pub. xvi. 24, 279. 
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Robert Bigod.t If more of such family connexions could be 
proved, a new light might be thrown on the repeated disturbances 
in the north during the sixtenth century, for the Gascoigne tree 
certainly suggests that the Yorkist cause survived its official 
suppression in 1485.? 

The story of Gascoigne’s life may be simply told: its lack of 
incident is in itself an illustration of the superficial nature of the 
disturbances which were prelude to the Wars of the Roses. 
Gascoigne was born in 1404. As an only son he was probably 
destined for a civilian career, but his later ill-health gives sufficient 
reason for his entry into the Church. The contempt for civilians 
which he displays in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ may well reflect 
the antagonism which was aroused in his youth by his own re- 
nunciation of civil law for the Church. His father died in 1422, 
making provision for the education of his son either at Oxford, 
or at London.* As Thomas was then only eighteen years old his 
mother, Beatrice, was appointed executor. The estate sufficed 
his needs throughout most of his academic career. He proceeded 
to the university about 1420. He was ordained in 1427,° became 
bachelor of theology in 1434° and attained the doctorate in 
1435,’ having fulfilled all the obligations of the statutes in a single 
year. His reputation at the university was early established, 
for in 1434 he was appointed commissary. From 1434 to 
1455 he was intermittently engaged in university business but 
never absorbed by it, and there is much evidence of his activities 
beyond the lecture hall. Even the collection of material for his 
books ® involved journeys to places as far apart as London, 
Peterborough and Canterbury. In 1448 he was at Hunslet.!° 

1 For the suggested Bigod pedigree see note to the Scrope pedigree, Harl. Soc. 
Pub. xvi. 279, and ibid. p. 24, with Surtees Soc. Pub. xli. (Tonge’s Visitation) 64. Lord 
Conyers of Hornby, also attainted for treason in the reign of Henry VII, was also 
linked by marriage to the Bigods. 

?The manor of Hunslet, which, through the marriage of Gascoigne’s sister Alice, 
had passed into the Neville family, was confiscated when the head of that house joined 
the rebellion of the northern earls in 1569. 

3 Test Ebor. iv. 403, and see also note in MS. Magd. Coll. ciii. in calce. 

‘ Financial difficulties seem to have begun about 1445 when the university wrote 
to the king on his behalf pleading that poverty prevented his continuing as chancellor. 
The date when the estate passed into the Neville family, which would afford perhaps 
a convenient explanation, has not yet been discovered. 

5 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 179. 

° MS. Magd. Coll. ciii. in calce, and MS. Oriel Coll. xxx, in fronte. 

7 Ibid. 

® Both Rogers and Dr. R. L. Poole state, on the evidence of MS. Linc. Coll. exvii. 
550 (Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 116), that Gascoigne was chancellar in 1434. But the 
relevant passage is not entirely distinct in the MS., and it is as easy to read 1444 as 
1434. The former date is probably correct, as the University Register refers to 
Gascoigne as chancellor in 1444 but only as commissary in 1434. 

® Gascoigne began the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus’ in 1434 (Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 129); 


and his Life of St. Jerome was transcribed by 1439 (see below). 
10 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 128. 
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Once, at least, he was before the king at Windsor. He was 
probably in London in 1452 to receive collation to the chancellor- 
ship of York cathedral. Seven years earlier he had been in 
conversation with William de Say, the king’s chaplain. Nor 
were his interests confined to England. He has stories to tell of 
St. John Capistrano. He mentions, if not very critically, the 
Council of Basel,? and makes especial note of the Council of 
Florence.* 

His studies were thus but part of a busy life that has not 
hitherto been appreciated : he was an active and valued servant 
of his university. Writing to the king on his behalf in 1445, 
the University of Oxford gave Gascoigne an eloquent testimonial : 
‘tam fortiter quam perseverenter, tam prudenter quam salubriter 
omnia rexit atque moderatus est’.5 The edition of Register Aaa. 
by Dr. H. E. Salter has shown that Gascoigne deserved this 
testimonial and that his evidence about the university is not 
lightly to be discarded. The entries made by Gascoigne in the 
registers stand out boldly in a determined, one might almost 
say a bigoted, hand, so that it is impossible to look at the manu- 
script without feeling they were part of a deliberate attempt to 
assert his position as chancellor and to leave his mark on the 
traditions of Oxford. Commissary for Bourchier in 1434, he was 
joint commissary 1439 in the chancellorship of J. Norton.? There 
is only one entry for this year, but an interesting one, for the 
‘Gascoigne ’ of the scribe has been corrected in Gascoigne’s own 
hand to ‘Gascoygne.’ Gascoigne claimed,® and his epitaph in 
New College confirms, that he was twice chancellor. He was 
elected on 14 March 1444-5 °® and held office till the following 
March. He resigned on 7 April and was at once re-elected. He 
hesitated about resuming, and the scribe who made the entry 
on 7 June ™ was still not certain as to the status of R. Burton, 
one of the three people who appear as cancellarius natus during 
the interregnum. It looks in the register as if the scribe designated 
Burton ‘ cancellarius ’, and that Gascoigne later inserted ‘ natus ’. 

1 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 191. 2 Ibid. pp. 8, 103, 208. 

3 Ibid. pp. 52, 116, 121. 

‘MS. Trinity College, Cambridge, B.4.23, fo. 191: ‘ Epistola Thome Gascoigne 
cuidam Doctori Theologie.’ 

5 Bpist. Acad. ii. 247-9. 

® In this article the references are given first to the folio of the MS. and secondly 
to the pages of the edition by Dr. Salter, who very kindly allowed me to use his proof 
sheets in 1931. 

7 Reg. Aaa., fo. 17d; Salter, p.49. In 1438, with Thwaites, Dowson, and Tybard, 
he had shepherded a statute through Congregation, Stat. Ant. p. 258, and note in 
MS. Roy. 10a. xv. fo. 101d. 

8 Loci e Lib. Verit. pp. 13, 201. 

® Reg. Aaa., fo. 16r; Salter, p. 46. 


10 Reg. Aaa., fo. 42r; Salter, p. 112. 
11 Reg. Aaa., fo. 42d; Salter, p. 112. 
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Dated references to Gascoigne as chancellor cover the whole of 
the period, 28 July—8 November 1444-5,' but on 12 November ? 
Burton again appears as ‘ cancellarius natus ’, and in the following 
February Thwaites is designated chancellor. Probably the ex- 
planation of the muddle is simple. Gascoigne hesitated, ‘ habens 
inducias ad deliberandum’. He was in ill-health. He was worried 
about his income 5 and shifted from pretext to pretext to avoid an 
office which he felt unequal to resuming at the moment. Certainly 
he did not shut himself off irrevocably from university business. 
In 1448 he was on the committee of ways and means for raising 
money to supplement Beaufort’s legacy towards building the new 
Divinity Schools.* In 1449 Oriel College, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his long residence there, and his continued generosity, 
gave him the free use of his suite of rooms.’? In 1452 he was 
appointed to arbitrate in the case of Mag. P. Uske, D.D.L.° In 
1453, he was ‘ cancellarius natus’ for the last time, and his hand 
can again be detected in the register, as firm in outline as before, 
even if less precise in stroke. Oriel College has record of a gift 
from Gascoigne of 13s. 4d. in October 1454-5,° while on 11 April 
1455 Gascoigne witnessed the grant of Bedell Hall made by 
Bishop Carpenter to complete the site of the college.° From his 
statement we know that he was working in the Greyfriars Library 
in this same year. In 1456 he preached the university sermon 
to celebrate the battle of Belgrade.!2 He included in the ‘ Liber 
de Veritatibus ’ the record of the condemnation of Pecok’s heretical 
works at Oxford in 1457 in the chancellorship of Thomas Chandler." 
This is the last dated proof of his activities before his death in 
1458-59, and his burial in New College, Oxford.* As it stands, 
the evidence shows that Gascoigne knew the life of Oxford well. 
Yet one apocryphal remark of his has been used to discredit his 
evidence. Intent on stressing the recent decline in numbers at 
the university, he says that in the fourteenth century there were 
thirty thousand students at Oxford.!® The number was meant 





1 Reg. Aaa., fos. 43r-46d; Salter, pp. 114-17. 
* Reg. Aaa., fo. 44r; Salter, p. 117. 
® Reg. Aaa., fo. 47r; Salter, p. 126. 
* See below, p. 616, n. 3. 5 See above, p. 6, n. 4. 

® Strickland Gibson, Stat. Ant. Univ. Ox. p. 269. 

* Salter, Dean’s Register of Oriel College (Ox. Hist. Soc.), pp. 369-70. 

* Boase, Register of the University of Oxford (Ox. Hist. Soc.), p. 18. 

® Richards and Salter, Provosts and Fellows of Oriel, pp. 25-6. 

10 Tbid. 11 MS. Line. exvii. 138. 

12 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 9. 13 [bid. p. 127. 

In his introduction, Loci e Lib. Verit. p. xix, Rogers is at a loss to explain 
Gascoigne’s burial in New College. Only one MS. in the library is of Gascoigne’s gift, 
but his friendship with Chandler, and more especially his gift of relics, give the probable 
explanation. 


8 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 202. See Coulton, ‘Student Numbers in Mediaeval Oxford ’, 
History, xix. 
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as illustration, not as statistics, and it made the contrast he 
wanted. If Wood and Hearne accepted it literally, Gascoigne is 
hardly to blame. Gascoigne’s work as chancellor during these 
periods of office shows the scholar turned administrator. It has 
aroused much unimaginative criticism. For when Gascoigne was 
determined to establish administrative principle, he thought that 
to assert its antiquity provided sufficient guarantee of its truth. 
He often sets down dates and precedents on hearsay or possibly 
invents them. But if Gascoigne cannot be trusted to give the 
origin of university privileges, he can be relied upon to state 
current practice accurately. For as chancellor Gascoigne had 
a definite policy of enlarging the scope of his office as the best 
way of restoring the dignity of the university... Some of the 
claims he makes are of doubtful accuracy but their purport is 
clear. The power of the chancellor to exact securities from the 
principals of halls is set on record for the benefit of future 
chancellors,? and regular lists of principals are to be found in the 
register, in one case corrected by Gascoigne’s hand.* In judicial 
proceedings he tried to develop university procedure on the line 
of the common law courts, claiming that the chancellor could 
refuse to allow compurgation, and to publish the name of the 
accused.4 He said also that since the time of Henry III the 
chancellor was ipso facto justice of the peace.’ There is no record 
of the granting of this privilege which certainly cannot be of such 
antiquity : but it must have been currently accepted in the 
fifteenth century or the assertion of it would have roused 
comment.® Indeed, the royal letters patent which prompted the 
entry imply as much, referring as they do to ‘the chancellor to 
whom the governance and keeping of the peace in the said uni- 
versity is committed’. It was certainly a practice, when a special 
commission was issued for the city, to appoint the chancellor to sit 
with the mayor, and Gascoigne generalized from current practice. 
His further claim that the chancellor could banish from within 
twelve miles of the city any contumacious person guilty of a 
breach of the peace, can be explained on similar lines. While 


1 He suggests in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus’ that the power of granting graces 
should be solely in the hands of the chancellor; Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 3. 

2 Stat. Ant. p. 224. 3 Reg. Aaa., fo. 46d; Salter, p. 125. 

4 Reg. Aaa., fo. 35rd; Salter, pp. 94-5. Cf. MS. Linc. exvii. 323b for an example 
of the abuse of compurgation. A study of the cases Gascoigne handled, in Mr. Salter’s 
edition of the Register, confirms Gascoigne’s meticulous accuracy in the observance of 
official procedure. 

5 Cf. Mr. Gibson’s note, Stat. Ant. p.xix. There is a good precedent in the case of 
J. Shakel, cook; and Dr. Salter draws attention to it. 

® Cf. the case of Isabella Michel in 1453, and the comment on it in the Register : 
* Quia cancellarius eo quod est judicirius, et eciam‘ex privilegio potest punire ex fama 
urgenti vel communi’. Holdsworth, Hist. Eng. Law, i. 131, enumerates the right to 
arrest on suspicion as one of the privileges of a J.P. 
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no record of a letter making such a grant has been found, it is a 
fact that in the years following Gascoigne’s entry, a twelve-mile 
limit of banishment is mentioned,’ and in 1459, when royal 
letters patent confirmed the privileges of the university, power 
of banishing prostitutes ten miles was added,’ Gascoigne’s earlier 
claim with regard to breaches of the peace being thereby extended 
to cover prostitution. Such illustrations dispel the illusion that 
Gascoigne’s experience of life was confined to books, and they 
also suggest many of the incidents which prompted some of 
Gascoigne’s generalizations about the university in the ‘ Liber 
de Veritatibus ’. 

Gascoigne’s attitude to church preferment is as curious as his 
denunciation of the evils of the Church is notorious. His principles 
and ambitions alike deferred to his nervous dread of personal 
failure. He believed it necessary to preach but declined cure of 
souls. He accepted high preferment, only to vacillate and reject 
it almost immediately. Yet one hesitates to criticize his self- 
conscious humility if one contrasts it with the insolent greed of 
his contemporaries. Gascoigne held only one preferment, that of 
the prebend of Combe Decima, in the diocese of Bath and Wells, 
from 1448 until his death.* It was a prebend of eight marks. 
It was not inconsistent that he should accept this, for he never 
condemned the prebendal system properly organized. What 
he censured in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ was the impropriation 
of the tithes of parish churches. Since we know that he was in 
Oxford from 1450 to 1457, for part at least of these years he was 
clearly non-resident and seems to have had no interest in the 
affairs of the diocese of Bath and Wells.4 Yet he could surely 
have had promotion if he had sought it. His first offer of prefer- 
ment was the rectory of Kirk Deighton, of which the advowson 
was held by his brother-in-law, Sir Robert Roos.5 The church 
was near his own manor of Hunslet, while the manor house of 
Roos was in the same parish, on the left-hand side of the modern 
road from Wetherby to York. Gascoigne at first accepted and 
then resigned. He was instituted by Kemp at York House, 
Westminster. The next entry in the register is that of the 
resignation of M. Thomas Eborale in 1443, so that the date of 


1 See the case of Matildas Pariue (Reg. Aaa., fo. 38d; Salter, p. 100) and the case of 
Ricardus Cuke (Reg. Aaa., fo. 40r; Salter, pp. 106-7). 

* Mallet, Hist. Univ. of Ozford, i. 173, n. 3. 

3 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 194. What seems to have grieved Gascoigne most about the 
notorious pluralist, Fulk Bermingham, was that he held eight prebends, the ideal 
endowment for a conscientious scholar. 

‘It is interesting that the nominations tc the prebend came three years after the 
first evidence of financial need. 

5 Wylie, ii. 359, confirmed by a transcript made by Professor Hamilton-Thompson 
from Reg. Kempe, fo. 11d. 

§ Ibid. 
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Gascoigne’s resignation cannot be ascertained. His own state- 
ment is definite : ‘of my own freewill I resigned the rectory of 
Kirk Deighton, my sole benefice, to Doctor Thomas Eborale, 
having in mind that he was more fitted than I to go round the 
diocese and preach. There were many hindrances to going about 
and preaching the word of God as I wished.’ 1 

The next offer of preferment was made in spontaneous re- 
cognition of his learning and good life. He was elected by four 
doctors of theology to the important rectory of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, 
and the mayor and aldermen of London sent him formal collation.? 
This would have brought him into immediate contact with Pecok 
and the excitement of his trial. But again ill-health accentuated 
irresolution.? Finding that he could not go up to London, he 
resigned in February 1444-5. Seventeen years later, for the 
third time, he abandoned profitable ecclesiastical promotion 
when he rejected the chancellorship of York Cathedral. He was 
collated to the benefice in July, and the entry was made in the 
register > only to be cancelled, with the note that the dignity had 
been refused. The reason which Gascoigne gave was that the 
revenues were derived from tithes of impropriated churches : 
these were the churches of Acklam and Wacone. As the only 
two endowments with which Gascoigne is associated bear out a 
meticulous observance of his self-imposed rules there is no reason 
to doubt his stated reason. There was no prebend attached and 
so Gascoigne would have had no voice in the chapter and it was 
hardly to be expected that he would retire from a busy prominence 
at Oxford to obscurity at York. Conscious of his own short- 
comings, Gascoigne was jealous of the success which attended 
lack of scruple in others,’ but it was certainly with a clear con- 
science that he denounced plurality and non-residence which, 
with the impropriation of tithes, he considered the chief evils of 
parochial life. 

1 Loci e Lib. Verit. pp. 175-6. The text is corrupt: for ‘quam vineam habui’ 
read ‘ quam unicam habui’. 


2 Ibid. p. 232. 

3 Ibid. ‘ quia in dies infirmitas continuavit’, Cf. his refusal to resume office as 
chancellor of the university in the same year. 

Le Neve, ed. Hardy, iii. 164, gives the date as 1432. This was accepted till 
corrected by Professor Hamilton-Thompson in York Minster Tracts, no. XVI. 

5 Reg. Kempe, fo. 77. Transcript by Professor Hamilton-Thompson, to whom 
thanks are due. 

6 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 179, where Gascoigne praises the conduct of his friend, Sir 
Thomas Cumberworth, for increasing the endowment of the parishes of Ergum, Staine 
and Someretby. Gascoigne witnessed the endowment of the Lovell Chantry in the 
chapel of the Grey Friars at Oxford. The final form of the project, witnessed in June, 
1455, included a stipulation that the priests were ‘to preach the word of God ’—a 
provision not included in the foundation outlined in the will of March of the same 
year. ‘ 

7 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 201 gives one of the most plaintive of his many denunciations 
of Fulk Bermingham. 
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As a preacher Gascoigne was conscientious but uninspiring. 
He says that from 1427 onwards he preached every year in 
several places.'_ His sermons in 1436 were specially commended 
by the university.2 In 1450 Gascoigne was appointed to deliver 
the Lenten Sermon,? and in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus’ this 
sermon is described in outline. Gascoigne pleaded for a simple 
style, on the model of St. Augustine, who preached, he says, four 
hundred sermons without any elaboration of text. Gascoigne’s 
theory is clear, his practice tedious. Paraphrasing Pecok’s 
doctrine > that bishops were not bound to preach to mean in 
reality that bishops were not bound to preach in the accepted 
style, Gascoigne admits with him that it was more difficult to 
learn how to preach than to know what to preach.* Gascoigne 
had his message to give, but did not seem to realize that it is 
neither method nor substance that inspires congregations, but the 
personality and eloquence of the preacher. He had read the 
sermons of the Bishop of Armagh,’ one of the earliest critics of 
the friars, to whom he owed some of his ideas : if, he says, sermons 
dealt with moral law, they should be simple and edifying. His 
sermon delivered in 1456 to celebrate the victory over the Turks 
at Belgrade is the last record of his work in the pulpit. His 
interest in the event was eager, and he had news of the battle, 
and of the part played by St. John Capistrano, from Dr. Wol- 
fardus Koer® as well as from Erasmus Fuller. His interest, 
too, in St. Bernardino of Siena made it natural for him to put 
himself at the head of celebrations which do not seem to have 
been equalled elsewhere. 

As preacher, teacher and administrator, Gascoigne played an 
important part in university life. He should also be remembered 
as a benefactor. In September 1449 he gave a copy of Bona- 
ventura’s Commentary on the Second Book of the Sentences to 
the library of New College.1° On 22 November 1456 he gave the 
same college a bequest of relics '! that included ‘a portion of the 
sepulchre of God, of the place where Christ sweated blood, of the 
place where the blessed Mary offered up her spirit, of the flesh 


1 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 179. 

2 Ep. Ac.i. 137. See also Loci e Lib. Verit. p. xix, and the comment on the reference 
by Dr. R. L. Poole, D.N.B., s.n. 

3 Loct e Lib. Verit. p. 43. The sermon was in St. Martin’s Church. 

4 Ibid. and cf. p. 179. His point is perhaps most clearly put in MS. Linc. Coll. 
cxviii. 416a: ‘non propter scienciam audiende est predicacio set ut cor inclinetur ’. 

5 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 42, and cf. Owst, Mediaeval Preaching, p. 310. 

° MS. Linc. Coll. exvii. 267a: ‘ facilius homo potest pervenire ad noticiam materie 
alte et necessarie predicande quam ad modum tale in predicandi ’. 

7 Owst, pp. 10-15 and pp. 202-5. 

® Epistola Wolfardi Koer, physicus, Magistro Thome Gascoigne ; MS. Balliol Coll. 
exlvi. fo. 188-279d. 

® Loci e Lib. Verit. pp. 9 and 22. 10 Oxford Hist. Soc. Pub. xxxii. 231. 

"| Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, ii. 135. 
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of St. Paul, a bone of St. Vincent the martyr, a bone of St. 
Ambrose the doctor, two small bones of St. Bridget the widow, 
and a portion of the tomb of St. Gregory the Pope’. The foun- 
dation stone of Chichele’s College was laid in February 1438; 
Gascoigne was one of the first contributors to its library, and 
long before the building was completed he gave a fine copy of 
St. Gregory’s Letters to be chained in All Souls’ library.’ Balliol 
College library was built about 1431, and there, too, as the 
friend of Thwaites and Grey, Gascoigne made his contribution. 
Duns Scotus’s ‘ Quaestiones Quodlibetales’? and ‘ Stationes 
Urbis Rome ’® are both of his gift; five other manuscripts‘ in 
the library to-day are annotated by him, though not known to 
have been of his donation. Oriel College library was built about 
1444 and Gascoigne not only gave five marks towards the building 
expenses but also gave manuscripts.’ In the catalogue of 1853, 
Coxe identified three manuscripts as of Gascoigne’s gift or legacy. 
In view of his long residence in the college, this number seemed 
inadequate ; but although his annotations have been found in 
four other manuscripts ® there is no evidence, beyond the prob- 
ability, that they were of his donation. 

Gascoigne’s gift to Lincoln College is interesting from a biblio- 
graphical point of view. No mention of a legacy to the college 
was made in his will. But in 1432 a benefactor called ‘ W. 
Gascoigne ’? gave certain books to the college library on con- 
dition that anthems be sung on specified days in honour of St. 
Anne and that the books be returned to his custody for life. 
The ‘ W’ of this deed must certainly be a slip for ‘T ’, because 
the 1474 catalogue mentions no ‘W.’ Gascoigne among the 
donators. In that case the thirteen manuscripts which were of 
his gift in the 1474 catalogue were in Gascoigne’s use from 1432 till 
his death, when presumably they passed to the college. Of these 
thirteen manuscripts only four can be identified with manuscripts 
now in the Lincoln College collection.® Of the rest, Okkam’s ‘ In 

1 MS. All Soul’s Coll. xviii. 

* MS. Balliol Coll. excii. fo. 2. Note of donation given in brief in Coxe’s Catalogue. 

5 MS. Balliol Coll. cexxxv in fronte. Note of donation given in Coxe. 

* These are, MSS. Balliol Coll. iv, exxix, clvi, cexii, and ccxxv. Gascoigne’s hand 
was noted in MS. exxix by Dr. Little, The Greyfriars in Ozford, p.57,n.10. Atten- 
tion was drawn to three others by Mr. Mynors, the librarian. 

5 They are nos. xxx., xxxi., and xxxvi. 

® They are MS. Oriel Coll. xliii, previously noticed by Wood, and MSS. xi, xlvi, and 


xlv, now associated with him for the first time. 

? Hist. MSS. Comm. Report, ii. 131. 

® Transcript in MS. Top. Oxon. E. 97, used by A. Clark in his History of Lincoln 
College. This is now published in the Bodleian Quarterly Record, vol. viii. no. 94, and 
edited by R. Weiss. On p. 353, n. 4, he points out that the transcript made by 
Andrew Clark is not accurate, and identifies the donor with Dr. Thomas Gascoigne 
without hesitation. 

*MSS. Linc. Coll. xv. (no. 90 in the 1474 catalogue); xiv. (no. 119 in 1474); v. 
(no, 120 in 1474); ii. (no. 126 in 1474), 
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Defensorio’ is now King’s and Royal MSS. 10A, xv, while a copy of 
the ‘Cronica [vonis Carnutensis’ seems ultimately to have reached 
the Cottonian collection, though it is now missing.' Yet in Coxe’s 
catalogue there are ascribed to Gascoigne’s gift six other manuscripts 
which were not so reckoned in 1474.2. Two of these are volumes 
of the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ which are believed to have come 
to the college in the time of James I,* so that their absence from 
the 1474 catalogue is explained, though their provenance is still 
a matter for conjecture only. Similarly, MS. viii (Gulielmi 
Parisiensis, de Sacramentis), MS. xxxiii (St. Crysostomi, Liber 
de Compunctione Cordis), and MS. liv (Roberti Grossetete de 
Cessatione Legali), were not in Lincoln College library in 1474, 
fifteen years after Gascoigne’s death. There were, however, 
two copies of St. Isidore’s Etymologies in Lincoln College in 
1474, fifteen years after Gascoigne’s death. One of these, MS. 
109, was ‘ E dono Mag. Russel’. The donor of the second copy 
was not mentioned, but the catalogue gives the second folio as 
‘Nec consonans’. This tallies with the second folio of the 
present MS. Lincoln College lxiv, which is annotated in Gascoigne’s 
hand but not expressly described as of his gift. The problem is thus 
twofold. Nine of the thirteen ‘ Gascoigne ’ manuscripts that were 
in the catalogue of 1474 have since disappeared from the library,‘ 
while six manuscripts which were not then recognized as of his gift, 
and which, except in the case of the one cited, cannot be proved 
to have been in the library in the fifteenth century, are now cata- 
logued as of his donation.5 

Gascoigne’s notes in the margins of the manuscripts which he 
used—and thirty-three of these have so far been traced—show 
that for study he had resources outside his own collection and the 
libraries of Oxford Colleges. These marginalia show not only 
where he worked, but often also his methods of study and his 
wide resources. No one would claim that Gascoigne was an 
original thinker, but he was a persistent and careful scholar whose 
evidence shows the variety of books and libraries available to 
fifteenth-century students. For two valuable commentaries on 


1Twyne and Wood quote from notes in MS. Otho A. xiv as being in Gascoigne’s 
hand. 

* MSS. Line. Coll. viii, xxxiii, liv, lxiv, exvii, exvii. 

* Wood, Life and Times, iv. 221-2. 

4 These are nos. 31, 34, 37, 50, 53, 96, 104, which cannot be traced elsewhere, and 
nos. 51 and 52, which are accounted for above. 

5 In addition to the six which Coxe described as of Gascoigne’s gift, MS. Line. Coll. 1 
is interesting, as it is freely annotated by Gascoigne. It was not in the library in 
1474, but in 1703 was catalogued as of Sowtham’s gift, and so accepted by Coxe. Cf. 
also Wood, Life and Times, iv. 272. 

® He used the libraries of Durham College, Balliol, Lincoln, Exeter and Oriel, as 
well as the new University Library founded by Duke Humphrey, where, he says, he 


read Hugo De Sancto Victore, De Potestate Clavium; note in MS. Line. exvii. 
586d. 
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the Bible he went to the library of the Oseney Canons, just 
outside the city. They had a manuscript of Hugo de Vienna’s ! 
commentary which was indispensable to the study of the scripture 
text.2. Gascoigne had a high opinion of the book, while he com- 
pares with some insight the style of Hugo’s work to that of St. 
Jerome : 


ego Thomas Gascoigne, professor sacre pagine vocatus, testificor quod 
nunquam vidi aliquem doctorem ita veraciter et pure exponentem sensum 
premevum scripture sacre et fundamentalem sensum quem auctor verborum 
intendebat principaliter, sicut beatus doctor Ieronimus exposuit textum 
scripture sacre ; et post eum reputo Hugo de Vienna meliorem expositorem 
scripture et sensum historicum et moralem. Quod habet beatus Ieronimus 
in stilo antiquo, habet doctor Hugo de Vienna in stilo planiori et faciliori 
cotando textus biblie; et sic probavi in libris Hugonis de Vienna, quod 
ipse bene novit libros et commentarios Sancti Ieronimi et ex eis extraxit 
veritates plures in postilla sua super bibliam.® 


The Austin Canons also had a copy of Bede’s commentary on 
the Proverbs which Gascoigne used. Bede was a north-country- 
man and it is plainly a self-conscious ‘ Thomas Gascoigne diocesis 
Ebor ’ who carefully notes in MS. Lincoln College 1, that ‘ Jarrow 
is about fourteen miles from Durham’. He aptly quotes Bede’s 
celebrated letter to Egbert, and the summary which he gives of 
its text is far more effective as criticism of the fifteenth century 
than many of the so-called original passages in his work. A 
further note in MS. Lamb. 202° proves that of Bede’s other work 
he had read at least the ‘ De Temporibus’ and the ‘ De Natura 
Rerum ’. 

He records that in Oxford, at Durham College, he used St. 
Bernard, ‘De Amando Deo’,’? and consulted the ‘ Liber de 
Concilio Generali ’.6 From the MS. at Durham College, too, he 
copied the letter of Thomas Arundel announcing the condemna- 
tion of Wyclif,® and it was probably through introductions from 
the monks there that he visited the neighbouring Benedictine 
libraries at Abingdon ?° and at Evesham." As part of his training 
for the inception in arts, Gascoigne would participate in the 
disputations held at the Austin Friars once a year. Quite early, 

1 Gascoigne always referred to Hugo de St. Cher in this way. 

* MS. Line. Coll. exviii. 259a. 3 MS. Line. Coll. exvii. 423b, 457a. 

4 Ibid. 423b. They also had the various testimonials in support of Grossetete’s 
canonization (MS. Bodl. 312, fo. 184d). Gascoigne gave the canons a copy of the 


attestation of St. Bridget (Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 169) and also probably the Vita 
Hieronymi which Leland saw there. 

5 Fo. 17 of Book xvii. (The folios of the MS. are not numbered.) 

®¥o. 83r, n. dated 1432. 

7 MS. Linc. Coll. exvii. 260: ‘ Et fecit eciamlibrum De Diligendo Deo... 
Libraria Monachorum Collegii Dunelm ’, 

8 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 116. ® Tbid. 

10 MS. Line. Coll. cvii. 420b. 11 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 223. 
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therefore, he began to use the library of the convent. Wood 
says ‘that the brethren had a library well replenished with 
books is manifest from an imperfect catalogue of them which was 
lately in the being ’,1 but he could find the names of neither the 
builder nor the donor of the library and hastened to pass on to the 
question of their parish church, where the evidence was more 
fruitful. Gascoigne’s note in MS. Roy. 10.a.v. fo. 16r,2 shows 
that the Austin Friars had no library in the sense of a room 
specially set apart for the use of books, so Wood looked in vain 
for the name of the builder. The books were kept at the end of 
the dormitory, Gascoigne says, and so they were probably stored 
in a chest or on shelves there. He enumerates the following 
volumes :—‘ Egidius, in pluribus libris ; Hugo, Super Quartum 
Sententiarum, sed non alphabeti; Correctorium Corruptorum 
Sancti Thome ; Egidius, de Corpore et Sanguine Domini; et 
Opera Sancti Thome ; Plura opera Anselmi, sc. Anselmi, De 
Azimo et Fermentato ; Epistole Dyonisii, cum aliis libris’. By 
1432 Gascoigne had been working in London. In MS. Auctar 
D. iv, 5 he noted that there was a copy of Trivet’s commentary 
on the Psalter in the shop of T. Reysy, a dealer in books. He 
worked also in the Syon library,5 and about the same time he 
visited the library of the Carmelites at London, where he noted 
that there was a copy of St. Augustine’s ‘ Quaestiones Super 
Leviticum ’.6 His reference to the Letters of St. Thomas at 
Peterborough,’ and to ‘ De Lyra ’, ‘ Opus Morale et Opus Histori- 
cale’’ at Canterbury ® suggests that he knew both those libraries 
as well. 

The library which Gascoigne used most throughout his 
academic career was that of the Greyfriars at Oxford, and it is 
to him that scholars are indebted for most of their knowledge 
about that library between the death of Grossetete and the 
dissolution of the monasteries. It was from Gascoigne that 
Wood obtained his evidence about the division of the library into 
two departments, and it is Gascoigne who provides the only 
considerable list of the manuscripts to be found there in the 
fifteenth century. The list includes the following works, which 
Gascoigne says he read or saw there :— 


Augustinus, Libri Septem Loquucionum scilicet :—in Pentateuchum Moysy 
et in Librum Josue et in Librum Judicum ;* Augustinus, Liber Quaes- 
tionum sc. Supra Exodum Leviticum, Libros Numerum, Deuteronimei, 


1 City of Oxford, ii. 454. 
* This is possibly MS. 51 of the 1474 Catalogue of the Lincoln College Library. 
3 Ibid. ‘ Hec omnia sunt inter fratres Augustinenses cum aliis in communi libraria 
Oxonie, in fine dormitorii, anno Cristo 1430.’ 
* Fo. 98d. 5 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 140. 
° MS. Oriel Coll. xxx. fo. 143r. 7 MS. Balliol Coll. coxxxv. fo. 172. 
8 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 185. ® MS. Oriel Coll. xxx. fo. 2. 
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Josue, Judicum, et Supra Mattheum et Lucam;! Augustinus, Contra 
Maximinum Altercacio et Collacio ; 2 Clemens Lautoniensis Super Evan- 
gelia ;? Teronimus, Super Ysaiam in Libris XVIII et Super Ezecheliem 
in Libris XIV ; 4 Epistole Hieronymi quas annotavit Robertus Grossetete 
—in margine registratur L.;5 Robertus Grossetete, De Luxuria—Regis- 
tratur Ep. Linc. I;* Epistole Roberti Grossetete ; 7 Robertus Grossetete 
Super Epistolas Beati Pauli in margine Communis Glose—Registratur, 
Epistole Paule A. ;® De Cura Pastorali in Libraria Conventus—Registratur 
Lincolniensis E.;*® Robertus Grossetete Commentaria in Psalmis, 
manu sua—Registratur D.;?® et non manu sua, registratur Episcopus 
Lincolniensis F.; 1! Sermo qui incipit, Natis et educatis, correctus manu 
sua ;?2, Summa Alexandri Halys;%* Liber Originalium;** and St. 
Jerome, De Viris Illustribus.15 


Dated references to work in the Franciscan library cover the 
whole period of Gascoigne’s life as a theologian. He makes such 
careful note of the manuscripts which he found there that it is 
difficult to believe the accepted theory that he was the channel 
of their dispersal. If, for instance, the case of his donation to 
Lincoln be considered in the light of this evidence, it is clear 
that the thirteen manuscripts of the 1474 catalogue were in 
Gascoigne’s possession in 1432 and probably not, at so early a 
date, purchased from the Greyfriars. Gascoigne worked in their 
library for twenty-three years, and if we recall his admiration for 
Grossetete, the virtual founder of the library, if we remember 
his careful practice of making bibliographical notes as to where 
he could find his material, and when we discover that the 
authorities which Gascoigne quotes and uses most freely in th 
‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ are the very ones he read in the library of 
the Friars, then it becomes very difficult to believe that Gascoigne 
would have made wholesale purchases from his favourite library 
without leaving written comment. The evidence as it stands is 
not sufficient to warrant Wood’s well-known assertion, that the 
friars gave or sold many of their manuscripts to Gascoigne. He 
writes 16 ;— 

A notice that I have seen tells me that these friars under their seal sold, or 

else gave divers of their books (of which one was Augustine, ‘ De Civitate 

Dei’, with notes in the margin by Grossetete) to Dr. Thomas Gascoigne 
1 MS. Oriel Coll. xxx. fo. 2. 2 MS. Line. Coll. eviii. 448. 


3 Tbid. pp. 195, 326. 

‘MS. Lamb. ccii. fo. 99d. MS. Balliol Coll. clvi. may be the Franciscan copy 
to which Gascoigne refers in this note. 

5 MS. Line. Coll. evii. 473b. § Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 138. 

7 MS. Bodl. ceexii. fo. 184d. 

® Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 143 and p. 103. (Rogers’s reading is here patently incorrect.) 

® MS. Line. Coll. evii. 403a. 10 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 177. 

11 bid. 12 MS. Line. evii. 403a. 

13 MS, Oriel Coll. xxx. fo. 2. 14 Thid. 

8 Note in MS. Balliol Coll. cxxix .; see Little, Greyfriars in Oxford, p. 59. 

16 Wood, City of Ozford, p. 38. 
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. 80 likewise did they sell more to other eminent scholars that would 
give good prices for them. But as for those that Dr. Gascoigne had he 
gave them to the libraries of Lincoln College, Durham College, Balliol and 
Oriel. 


This note is a challenge. The origin of Gascoigne’s manuscripts is 
not proven. The only evidence Wood gives is, ‘ In quodam MS. 
intitulato, Augustinus, De Civitate Dei in Bibl. Bodl.’ This is 
now MS. Bodl. 198. The note simply says that it was a gift and 
not a sale transaction : nor is there extant any evidence that any 
other single manuscript known to have belonged to Gascoigne came 
originally from the Greyfriars’ library. Gascoigne’s references 
to the library registrations in the Greyfriars’ manuscripts suggests 
further that there would have been some clue in one or other of 
the thirty-three manuscripts which have been examined in an effort 
to trace the fate of the Franciscan manuscripts which might have 
been dispersed through Gascoigne. Dr. Little has suggested that 
MS. Lincoln College liv, ‘De Concordantia Quatuor Evangelium,’ 
‘was perhaps obtained from the Franciscan library’! But this 
was not part of Gascoigne’s original gift to the College library ; 
it is merely annotated in his hand. A more likely hypothesis is, 
therefore, that if (as is doubtful) the manuscript did come from 
the Franciscan library, it was there that Gascoigne annotated it, 
and that not until after 1474, possibly even not until the seven- 
teenth century,? did the copy reach the Lincoln library from some 
unknown source. No manuscript given by Gascoigne to Durham 
Yollege has been found. Balliol College library, however, has 
seven manuscripts * annotated by Gascoigne, yet only two are 
of his gift. Possibly they came from Durham College, where 
Gascoigne is known to have worked. MS. Lamb. 202, St. Jerome’s 
‘De Viris Illustribus’, presents similar controversial points. 
Gascoigne annotated it between 1432 and 1434 and, in addition 
to some comments on the text, made the incidental note that 
St. Jerome’s commentary on Isaiah and that on Jeremiah were in 
the library of the Greyfriars.‘ Now if the Lambeth MS. had been 
in the Greyfriars’ library in 1432 when Gascoigne was reading it, 
such a note would have been superfluous : he would surely have 
said, ‘also in this library’ or ‘ where this book also was’. A 
more likely identification of that copy of St. Jerome’s ‘ De Viris 
Illustribus ’, which Gascoigne notes in MS. Balliol College exxix,5 
as being in the Franciscan library, is MS. St. John’s College cxv,® 

1 The Greyfriars in Oxford, p. 59, n. 7. 

2 See discussion of Gascoigne’s MSS. in Lincoln College, supra. 

* See discussion of Gascoigne’s MSS. in Balliol College, supra. 

‘ Fos. 8lr and 99d: ‘ Ut patet inter fratres minores ubi isti libri sunt’. 

5 Greyfriars in Oxford, p. 59. 

* Attention to the annotations made in this MS. by Gascoigne was drawn by 
Mr. Mynors, librarian of Balliol College. 
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where it is bound up with other similar works. As to the pro- 
venance of MS. Lamb. 202, Dr. James, in his Catalogue of Lambeth 
MSS., believes that MS. 202 came originally from the library 
at Peterborough. The note, hitherto unnoticed, in MS. Balliol 
Yollege cexxxv,! that a copy of the letters of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury was to be had in the Peterborough library, confirms 
this theory by giving circumstantial evidence that Gascoigne used 
the Peterborough library and might well have annotated the 
present Lambeth MS. 202 when it was there. 

Besides giving the biographical and bibliographical material 
indicated above, the marginalia also reveal how industriously 
Gascoigne pursued his studies. In addition to the thirty-three 
extant manuscripts used by him, there are references in. his notes 
to a further fifty-five manuscripts which he consulted. Gascoigne 
is accurate and reliable in his use of authorities and in nearly all 
cases his references to an authority can be quickly traced. A note 
in MS. Lincoln College v, referring to a citation from St. Augustine, 
‘De Libero Arbitrio’, ‘Sed cave cotacionem predictam quia idem 
non sum securus’, is the only detected example of wavering 
accuracy. The entries under ‘ Oratio’ in MS. Lincoln Coll. 
cxviii were all tested. They prove to be, as Gascoigne confesses, 
a tissue of quotations from different sources. St. Jerome’s 
Commentary on Isaiah and on Ezekiel is followed by an extract 
from St. Augustine, ‘De Baptismo’, book ii, supported by 
Bede’s Commentary on St. Luke, and Origenes, Homily xvii, 
and concluded by a further extract from St. Jerome’s Com- 
mentary on Ezekiel. So cleverly is the material used that, did 
he not give every reference in detail, plagiarism might easily 
escape the layman. In the case of St. Gregory’s Letters, which he 
quotes forty-four times in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’, every 
reference was verified, and the hunt became the more interesting 
as MS. All Souls College xviii, a copy of St. Gregory’s Register 
given by Gascoigne to that college, was annotated by him and 
passages were marked for reference in the compilation of his 
book. Under the heading ‘ Penitencia’, for instance, he quotes 
the letter to Gregoria in book vii of the Register.* He had 
marked this in the MS. ‘ Lege hanc epistolam per totam ’ and now 
used it with that to Augustine from book xi of the Register to 
stress the need for individual penance and watchfulness, weaving 
the two together into a cogent argument.‘ 

Gascoigne’s interests were much wider than is usually recog- 
nized. His favourite saint was St. Bridget of Sweden. He in- 
cluded two small bones of the saint in a collection of relics which 


1 Fo. 172. 2P. 146a. 3 MS: Line. Coll. exviii. 366b. 
‘It is this aspect of Gascoigne’s work which is completely obscured by the existing 
edition. 
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he gave to New College in 1456. He had many connections with 
the monastery at Syon, for he used the library of the Brigittines ' 
and bequeathed his papers to it.2 He had met Fishbourne, the 
first confessor of the house, and he knew Clement of Maidstone 
well enough to tell him his version of Scrope’s execution. Until 
recently Gascoigne was believed to have written the vernacular 
Life of St. Bridget, first printed by Pynson in 1516. The ascrip- 
tion, however, is erroneous. One of the stories which Gascoigne 
tells several times in the ‘ Liber de Veritatibus ’ is that of Robert 
Tenant, who was freed from devils by the intervention of St. 
Bridget,* and in the MS. copy of Ivo of Chartres,* he says that he 
included this incident in the vernacular life of St. Bridget which 
he compiled for the monks and nuns of Syon. The vernacular 
life which has been printed, however, does not contain the story, 
and so presumably was not Gascoigne’s work.® Like most of his 
work, this life of St. Bridget was probably not original but a 
translation (perhaps abridged) of the Acts of St. Bridget ® as, 
indeed, he implies in the note on folio 53d. of MS. Digby 172b, 
N. 10. This MS. contains in addition the lives of St. Katherine 
and of St. Olavus, the confessor to St. Bridget. These also, as 
Dr. R. L. Poole has observed, were not composed by Gascoigne, 
but are liberally annotated in his hand, while the translation of the 
Acts of St. Bridget cannot now be traced. But that the influence 
of St. Bridget on his ideas was marked can be seen in the ‘ Liber de 
Veritatibus ’. His bent like hers was puritanical. St. Bridget’s 
style is vivid, personal and full of dialogue. Gascoigne also tries 
to use dramatic dialogue, and some of his description of the pope 
at the day of judgement’ show that if he personally had received 
no warning visitations, he was steeped in the prophetic lore of 
others. 

Gascoigne was also interested in St. Bernardino of Siena, 
under whose influence it was estimated that the numbers of the 
observants increased from one hundred and fifty to four thousand 


1MS. Digby clxxii. B.N. 10, fo. 27r. 

2See Gascoigne’s will; Mun. Ac. ii. 671. The sixteenth-century Catalogue of 
Syon, edited by Miss Bateson, shows that he also gave in his will, or earlier, A Bible 
Concordance, St. Jerome’s Life of St. Paul the Hermit, and St. Jerome’s Commentary 
on Isaiah. 

3 Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 116. He was proctor in 1434 (Stat. Ant. 256), and from 1444 
to 1452, the year of his seizure, he appears as master of Blackhall. 

‘MS. Otho A. xiv, a missing Cottonian MS. from which a transcript was made of 
this note by Twyne; see Annals, i. 512. 

5 It was printed by J. H. Blunt for E.E.T.S. in 1873 as an appendix to the Mirror 
of our Lady, ascribed to Clement of Maidstone. Gascoigne notes (Loci e Lib. Verit. 
p. 169) that he had a copy of the Acts of St. Bridget ; see Dr. Cummings’ edition of the 
Revelations of St. Bridget, E.E.T.S., 1929, p. xxx. 

® See also Loci e Lib. Verit. p. 140 and pp. 169-70. He gave a copy of the Acts 
of St. Bridget to the canons of Oseney. 

7 MS. Line. Coll. exviii. 19a, b. 
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before the end of the fifteenth century. Now, one of the novel 
features of St. Bernardino’s teaching was the worship of the Holy 
Name of Jesus. One of his disciples was St. John of Capistrano,? 
who became papal legate in 1450 and took with him to the battle 
of Belgrade the biretta of St. Bernardino and a handkerchief 
stained with his blood. Victory was ascribed by many solely to 
the presence of these relics and the mighty shout of the Name of 
Jesus sent up by the host. The worship of the Holy Name of 
Jesus spread in eastern Europe and in France.* There is only 
one piece of evidence of its spread in England,‘ but Gascoigne 
seems to have supported the cult. He took care to get full de- 
tails of the battle and the miracles performed in the Name of 
Jesus from Erasmus Fuller as well as from Dr. Wolfardus Koer 
of London.’ In nearly all his books, too, he used the sign 
-*+ Jesu **» Maria +*+ so that its very presence in a manuscript 
suggests that it was once in Gascoigne’s hands. 


WINIFRED A. PRONGER. 


1 Thureau-Dangin, Life of St. Bernardin of Siena, p. 247. 

2 Pastor, History of the Popes, ii. 125-30. 3 Thureau-Dangin, pp. 125-6. 

4 Cal. Pap. Letters, xi. 618: the parishioners of St. Mary Baldock founded a gild 
‘to praise the name of Jesus’. 

5 MS. Balliol Coll. exlvi. fo. 279d. 


(T'o be concluded.) 





The Spanish Treason, 
the Gunpowder Plot, and the Catholic Refugees 


ONTROVERSY about the real character of the Gunpowder 

Plot has now slept for some years. In the famous contest 
between S. R. Gardiner and Father John Gerard during the years 
1897-8,1 the weight of Gardiner’s authority carried the day, and 
subsequent writers have generally followed him in exonerating 
Cecil from the charge of having manufactured the whole story, 
while admitting that (like Shaftesbury) 


The wished occasion of the Plot he takes. 


They have followed him, too, in acquitting Father Garnet, pro- 
vincial of the English Jesuits, of more than a ‘ general and con- 
fused’ knowledge of what was afoot. But the share of the 
religious-political exiles in Flanders and elsewhere in devising 
the plot and in bringing about the situation out of which it arose 
has never been satisfactorily cleared up; and it is to that point 
that the present investigation will be confined. 

It is first necessary to examine the character, personnel, and 
policy of the émigrés. The death of Mary, queen of Scots, had 
brought about a deep cleavage between those who favoured the 
succession of her son to the English throne, and those who sup- 
ported a Spanish claimant, the former becoming identified with 
the ‘secular’ and the latter with the ‘regular’ faction within 
the Church. Towards the end of the century, when Elizabeth’s 
death was daily expected, the Scottish partisans were one by one 
making their peace with the queen’s government in readiness for 
the new reign. A few drifted home ; those who remained abroad 
were far less disposed to engage in new plots than to counterplot 
against their co-religionists of the Spanish faction. Dr. Christopher 
Bagshaw, for instance—one of the five priests released from Wisbech 
in 1600 to plead the cause of their fellow ‘ appellants ’ at Rome 
against the archpriest Blackwell and the Jesuits—was believed 
by his colleague Watson to be ‘neither Spanified nor directly 
Scotified ’; but he was at least ‘ Scotified ’ enough to meet with 
a hostile reception when he ventured among the opposite faction 

1J. Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot ? (1896), ‘ The Spanish Treason’ (The 
Month, 1896), ‘The Problem of the Gunpowder Plot’ (ibid. 1897), The Gunpowder 
Plot and the Gunpowder Plotters (1898), Thomas Winter’s Confession (1898); S. R. 


Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot Was (1897); Athenaewm (1897), ii. 185, 855; J. 
Forbes, ‘ La Conspiration des Poudres ’ (Htudes (1898), Ixxvii. 323). 
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at Douay on his way,! and later to ply the British ambassador 
in Paris (where he was left while his companions went on to 
Rome) with schemes for reconciling James I’s catholic subjects 
and for drawing the teeth of the Jesuits. In this he was seconded 
by Thomas Morgan, once secretary to the queen of Scots.2 In 
the Netherlands Dr. William Gifford, a pupil of Bellarmin and 
now dean of Lille, caused still greater offence to the ‘ Spanified ’ 
exiles (an indiscretion which cost him his deanery) by spreading 
hopes of James’s impending conversion and conveying to him a 
friendly message from the nuncio in Brussels on his accession ; 3 
while Charles Paget had offered his submission to the British 
government, and was exposing to it the machinations of his 
fellow-catholics, as early as 1599.4 

It is among the Hispanophiles and ‘ regulars’ that we must 
look. for the plotters. First there were the British volunteers 
serving under the Spanish flag in the Low Countries. Sir William 
Stanley’s company—the one that had gone over to Spain after 
betraying Deventer in 1587 >—had by 1600 been depleted through 
the desertion of many of his fierier English and Welsh followers 
to serve under Drake or Essex or Sir Roger Williams, and their 
places had been filled by Walloons. But he had still with him 
a few old companions-in-arms who could be relied upon in any 
desperate adventure for the Faith. Foremost among these was 
Colonel Giacomo di Franceschi, better known as Jaques, an 
Italian born in Antwerp but brought up from an early age in 
England.* Tall, slender, black-bearded, he had been Stanley’s 
lieutenant in Ireland and had followed him to Flanders in 1589 ; 
there he was deep in the counsels of all who plotted against the 
queen until in 1602 he was appointed to command Philip III’s 
proposed army for the invasion of Ireland.? Then there was 
Guy Faukes the Yorkshireman, who had enlisted in the Spanish 
army in 1593, and after service in France had also drifted into 
Stanley’s company. Although of much humbler standing than 
Jaques, he had already made himself conspicuous not only as a 
man of valour and resolution, but as a champion of the Jesuits 
against the attacks made on them by the ‘ secular ’ and Scotophile 
party in the Netherlands in 1596-7.8 

1C. Dodd, Church History, ed. Tierney, III. 54 n., exliv; IV. xxiii-xxiv; E. H. 
Burton and T. L. Williams (ed.), Third, Fourth, and Fifth Douay Diaries (Cath. Rec. 
Soc. x, 1911), p. 38. 

2 P.R.O., 8.P. France, 50, fos. 21, 88, 101%, &c. 

8 Bulletin of Bd. of Celtic Studies (1937), viii. 357 n. 

4 Cal. S.P. Dom. 1580-1625, Addenda, xxxv. 1, Eliz. cclxxi. 29, cclxxxv. 6. Except 
where otherwise indicated my references to English and Belgian printed calendars 
are to the numbers of documents, not pages. 

5D. Mathew, T'he Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe, ch. xii. 

® Anon., The Estate of the English Fugitives, 1595. 

? Hist. MSS. Comm., Cal. of Hatfield MSS. v. 62-3; Cal. S.P. Dom. 1580-1625, 


Addenda, xxi. 82, Eliz. cclxxxv. 6. 
8 Tierney’s Dodd, III. 38 n., lxxxix-xe. 
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Among Stanley’s civilian allies the name of Hugh Owen 
the Welshman ! stands pre-eminent. He had been abroad since 
1572, a fugitive from the round-up which followed the Ridolfi 
Plot, in which he had been assigned a prominent part. He had 
become a trusted counsellor on English affairs to each of the 
successive rulers of the Spanish Netherlands—Parma, Archduke 
Ernest, Archduke Albert—and was hand-in-glove with Jesuits 
like Father Holt, vice-prefect of the English mission at Brussels, 
and his successor Father Baldwin. This intimacy has led to the 
mistake of representing Owen as himself a Jesuit, a mistake 
shared by few in his own day but popularized in our own by one 
of Gardiner’s rare lapses. Father Gerard pointed out the error, 
but Gardiner’s correction of it never had the publicity of the 
original assertion, and the legend has helped to place in a false 
light the activities of the order as a whole.? Owen’s relations 
with the fathers had the further effect of bringing on him the 
odium (perhaps not unmixed with envy) of his fellow-exiles of 
the Scottish faction ; but their efforts to discredit him met with 
no success. His pension survived the economies both of Philip 
II’s later years and of the beginning of his son’s reign ; he was 
indeed one of the few British exiles who continued to live on 
Spanish bounty without having to take out commissions in the 
Spanish army.® 

It was for his supposed knowledge of English affairs that 
Owen was so highly valued by the Spanish government. During 
the early years of his exile his servant had occasionally contrived 
to slip through and carry messages to London or to Owen’s 
friends and relatives in North Wales and the Berder ; and when 
the government put a stop to this he gradually wove round his 
lodging (a image S. Michel, in the Brussels cheese-market) * an 
elaborate network of secret service. Among his associates in 
Brussels were two men whose business contacts must have helped 
him to pick up many a useful piece of news. One was his com- 
patriot William Myddleton, member of a distinguished family of 
London Welshmen, who (in contrast with the rest of his family) 
had clung to the old religion, thrown up his business in London, 
and settled down with a Flemish wife in the Spanish Netherlands, 
but without losing touch with his protestant relations at home. 
Another was Richard Verstegen (alias Rowlands), the printer 


1See W. LI. Williams, ‘ Welsh Catholics on the Continent’, App. H (Trans. of 
Cymmrodorion Soc. 1901-2, pp. 128-44), and my articles in Bull. of Celtic Studies, 
viii, and in T'rans. Cym. Soc. 1937. The Dict. of Nat. Biog. omits his name. 

* Hist. of Eng. 1603-42, i. 242 ff.; What Gunpowder Plot Was, p. 60 n.; Gerard, 
What was the Gunpowder Plot ?, p. 173 n. 

* Cal. S.P. Dom, 1580-1625, Addenda, xxxi, 82, Eliz. cclxix. 27. 

4S.P. France, 50, fo. 135%. 

5G. J. Williams, Llyfr Barddoniaeth Midleton, 1930, Rhagymadrodd. 
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and antiquary, who although born and educated in England had 
set up in business in his ancestral Flanders, where his house was 
both a meeting-place and a post office for the catholic exiles.’ 
Charles Bayley, in contrast with Verstegen, was Flemish by 
birth and Scottish by descent. Formerly in the queen of Scots’ 
service and imprisoned for intrigues on her behalf in 1571,? he 
had fled, on his liberation, to the Netherlands, where he deserted 
the ‘ Scottish ’ faction and attached himself to Owen. Being a 
good linguist he could pass himself off as a Dutch merchant * 
and write dispatches in a variety of tongues; he was in con- 
sequence often employed on messages to England, and he was 
put in charge of the ciphers used by this group of exiles.‘ 

A further source of information was Owen’s brother Robert, 
now a canon of the French Church and a useful liaison officer with 
the British refugees in France. Letters between the two brothers 
—in which Welsh, even after thirty years of exile, still remained 
the vehicle for special secrets—were addressed to Dr. John 
Davison, professor of laws, whose apartments at Cambrai College, 
Paris, made another convenient post office.5 Then there were 
the smaller fry whom Owen and his associates used as couriers 
for the conveyance of confidential messages between Brussels, 
Paris, Rome, and London, when these could not conveniently 
be smuggled in the ambassadors’ packages. For this purpose 
the handiest instruments were seamen and priests: seamen 
like Captain Elyott, the Devon deserter, or Captain Turner, 
who appears to have turned informer ;* priests like John Eaton 
(alias John Baptista), who, as confessor to Madame Villars 
of Le Havre, sister of the French king’s mistress, was not only 
well placed for tapping the secrets of the great and slipping 
across the Channel, but being short, dark, and in perfect com- 
mand of the language, could easily pass himself off as a Frenchman 
when challenged in England.’ 

Finally, of course, there were the seminaries. It was in 
Douay and Rome that the Spanish cause found strongest support. 
The English College at Rome had since 1598 been under the rule 


1 Dict. of Nat. Biog.; Hatfield MSS. cxl, fo. 181¥ (‘ Verstigen Agent for the Jesuites 
for conveying their Irés to all places’); Cal. of Hatfield Papers, v. 62-3, 225, 252; Cal. 
of Spanish Papers, 1587-1603, 648 (16); Strype, Annals, iv. 206. 

* Dict. of Nat. Biog. (a very incomplete account); Hist. MSS. Comm., Dudley and 
de L’Isle MSS. pp. 242 n., 243 n. 

3 Cal. 8.P. Dom., Eliz. ecli. 89, Jas. I, xvii. 62; S.P. Eliz. 15/25, fo. 42, iii; ef. 
the ‘ R. Bayley ’ of Cal. 8.P. Dom., Eliz. cclxviii. 79, 111. 

* Birch, Historical View (1749), p. 237 ; Winwood, Memorials (1725), ii. 189. 

5 Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 355 n. 

® Ibid.; S.P. France, 52, fos. 351%, 366%; S.P. Flanders, 7, fo. 333; Brit. Mus., 
Burghley Papers, ii. fos. 166, 162; Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot ?, p. 99. 


7§.P. 15/24, fo. 42 (ii); S.P. France, 51, fo. 42; ibid. 52, fo. 272; Cal. of Hatfield 
MSS, xvi. 27. 
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of Robert Persons, long notorious for his advocacy of a Spanish 
succession in England, though he later tried to explain this away 
as only a means of frightening James into the catholic fold. It 
was Paget and Gifford who had ferreted out and revealed his 
collaboration with Verstegen in the pseudonymous Conference 
About the Next Succession, which brought on his head the re- 
proofs of his own order and was suppressed by the Spanish govern- 
ment itself.1 The year after Persons went to Rome, Douay 
came under the presidency of his devoted disciple Dr. John 
Worthington.” 

Armed and well prepared for the event as they were, it seems 
strange that when the long-awaited death of Elizabeth came the 
‘ Spanified ’ exiles should have taken no active steps to oppose 
the succession of James of Scotland—unless, indeed, we accept 
the wild and wholly unconfirmed tales of the priest Watson, with 
his fanatically anti-Jesuit bias. The explanation is to be found 
in the confusion into which the faction had been thrown since 
Philip II’s death in 1598, and the skilful way in which the 
Scottish king exploited the situation. Down to about 1600 the 
favoured candidate of the Hispanophiles had been the infanta 
Isabella, to whom her father Philip II had made over his own 
claims to the English Crown; failing her the duke of Savoy, 
married to Arabella Stuart or to a daughter of the earl of Derby ; 
then the duke of Parma or his brother the cardinal; and finally 
the earl of Worcester, who had no hereditary claim but might be 
married off to some one who had.‘ 

Then difficulties arose. The infanta and her husband, now 
established as rulers of the Netherlands, regarded the whole 
affair as a wild-goose chase, while their continued childless- 
ness made them unwelcome to English catholics.’ Then, too, 
Pope Clement VIII had long been pleading for a candidate 
acceptable to the king of France, now reconciled to the Church 
by his conversion and (outwardly at least) to Spain by the Treaty 
of Vervins. In the briefs addressed in July 1600 to the arch- 
priest, the English catholics and the nuncio in Brussels, he avoided 
committing himself to any specific claimant, merely enjoining 
that catholics should unite in support of a catholic successor 
to Elizabeth. His own inclination was towards the Farnese 


1 Tierney’s Dodd, III. 31-5 n., lxxii-Ixxiii n.; J. H. Pollen, ‘The Accession 
of James I’ (The Month, 467, May, 1903), pp. 532-8 ; Philip III to Zuiiga, 28 February 
1601 (Lonchay et Cuvelier, Correspondance du cour de l' Espagne sur les affaires des 
Pays-Bas, 1923, i. 158). 

* Cath. Rec. Soc. X. xvii; Tierney’s Dodd, V, p. iv. 

% Watson’s declarations of 9 and 10 August 1603 (Tierney’s Dodd, IV. xxvi- 
XXVii, XXXiV—XXXvV). 

* Cal. S.P. Span. 1587-1603, 733. 

° Ibid.; Philip III to Zuniga, 28 February 1601 (Lonchay et Cuvelier, loc. cit.). 

*Tierney’s Dodd, III. lxx; IV. cvi; D, Jardine, Criminal Trials (1846), ii. 
276-8. 
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candidature or that of Arabella, married either to the cardinal or 
to an English catholic.1 The French king, while ready to join 
with Spain in backing a ‘neutral’ candidate, roundly declared 
that he would support the king of Scots against any pretender 
wholly dependent on Spain. Meanwhile the king of Scots himself 
was taking full advantage of the confusion in the ranks of his 
enemies by putting out feelers to the pope and dropping hints 
about his possible conversion. Negotiations began seriously in 
1599 with a letter (sent, according to James’s subsequent state- 
ments, without his knowledge) full of goodwill to the catholics, 
which evoked a non-committal reply from the Vatican in the 
following April. Then in 1601 James’s queen (secretly reconciled 
to Rome) renewed the overture, alleging her husband’s concur- 
rence and excusing his failure to reply on the ground that his 
first letter had fallen into the hands of the English queen.® 
During the course of 1602 the prospect that all sections of 
catholics might unite in support of the Scottish king’s candi- 
dature seemed to be steadily improving. To begin with, the 
pope sent a friendly letter, promising his support on condition 
(among other things) that James’s eldest son should be brought 
up a catholic. The king’s reply was drafted in October, in the 
form of instructions to his messenger; but the messenger’s de- 
parture was ‘ unavoidably ’ delayed by illness, and not till nearly 
the end of 1603 did the pope become aware that his main con- 
dition had been rejected. A strong party among his entourage 
had in the meantime become persuaded that James was in earnest. 
Persons, it is true, remained sceptical. Plus espagnolisant que les 
espagnols, he clung to the infanta’s candidature, alleging James 
to be an atheist and Arabella little better; and Douay followed 
his lead. In the summer of 1601 Thomas James, a Stafford- 
shire man, bred and apprenticed in London and now one of 
Persons’s instruments, had been sent from Rome to the Nether- 
lands to confer with the archdukes and with Baldwin and Owen 
about the English succession. He now appeared in Spain with 
proposals for a Spanish invasion of England through Ireland— 
doubtless the expedition for which Jaques had been set apart. 
Paget, who gave information about the manoeuvre, believed that 
this James was also to be sent on a secret errand to England.5 


1 D’Ossat, Lettres (1627), pp. 243, 600-1, 635, 676-81. 
2 Cal. S.P. Span., loc. cit. 
3 Gardiner, History, i. 80-1; A. W. Ward, ‘James VI and the Papacy’ (Scot. 

Hist. Rev, ii. 249-52); J. D. Mackie, ‘Secret Diplomacy of James VI in Italy’ (ibid. 

xxi. 276-7). There seems to be no ground for the belief, current in Spain, that 

James himself had suggested the surrender of his son as security (Cal. 8.P. Span., 

». 725). ‘ 

4 Cal. S.P. Dom., Eliz. cclxxxiii. 86. 

5 Ibid, celxxxi. 20; Cal. S.P. Span. p. 720; supra, p. 628. 
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The opposing party was equally busy. Towards the end of 
1602 Villeroy, the French secretary of state, sent Canon Robert 
Owen to discuss common plans with his brother Hugh in Brussels, 
and to pave the way for a treaty between the pope and the two 
kings ‘ pour convenir entr’eux d’un personnage Catholique qui 
doive regner en Angleterre aprés la Royne, soit le Roy d’Escosse, 
en cas qu'il se fasse Catholique .. . soit un autre’. At the 
same time he dispatched Captain Elyott to Rome to report. 
Even Persons (who reported the affair to Ossat) seems to have been 
impressed, and spoke in strong terms of his readiness to support 
James if he would only turn catholic.? For Spain itself was now 
weakening. The wiser spirits on the council of state (though 
not the king*) had come to recognize that the infanta’s 
candidature, or indeed effective military or financial aid from 
Spain to any candidate, was a chimaera. Distrustful of James’s 
‘false and shifty inclination ’, sceptical (as was France herself) 4 
of the possibility of co-operation between the two powers, dreading 
for the soundest of political reasons the union of England and 
Scotland, Spanish statesmen were nevertheless not prepared to 
bang the door even on the succession (under proper safeguards) 
of the king of Scots, hoping in the last resort to devise some plan 
‘by which without actually helping [they] might avoid offend- 
ing him’. The plan most generally favoured, however, was one 
which left the English catholics to choose the queen’s successor 
from among themselves, and for his support to make shift on 
their own resources with the minimum of aid from Spain.’ James, 
it was hoped, would be rejected as an alien ; for now that a Spanish 
candidature was definitely ruled out Spain was ready to exploit 
the ‘no foreigner’ cry for all it was worth, and English plotters 
were not slow to take the cue. 

At home those catholics not already pledged to James were 
still anxiously awaiting the lead which the papal briefs of 1600 
(only now divulged in England) had failed to give them; and 
Father Garnet, after consultation with Catesby, Tresham, and 
Winter (all destined to be leaders in the Gunpowder Plot) allowed 
Winter to go to Spain for advice. Their case was urgently 
pressed by Father Joseph Cresswell, an ex-rector of the English 
College at Rome, who was now in charge of the English Jesuits 
in Spain, but the promise they obtained of financial aid from Spain 
and military support from Stanley’s force in the Netherlands 


1 D’Ossat, pp. 725-6 ; Cal. S.P. Span. 735. There is no warrant for Father Pollen’s 
assumption that the canon was sent ‘ to negotiate against James’ (Month, June 1903, 
p. 582 n.). 

2 Persons to Possevinus, 7 December 1602 (Month, June, 1896, p. 179). 

3 J. D. Mackie, ‘James I and VI and Peace with Spain’, Scot. Hist. Rev. xxiii. 
244. 

* See, e.g. D’Ossat, p. 726; Sully, Mémoires (English ed. 1757), iii. 147 n, 

5 Cal. S.P. Span. 733. 
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when the queen should die must be read in the light of the 
foregoing discussions.! While Elizabeth lay breathing her last and 
James was receiving a secret envoy from the archdukes,? the 
Spanish council of state was still debating how it might with the 
greatest show of dignity escape from its former commitments, 
and Father Cresswell was sending frantic but unheeded appeals 
to the king and Lerma for an immediate and effective decision.* 

Small wonder that the accession of James I passed off so 
peacefully. Actively supported, thanks to his tolerant professions, 
by those catholics who, like the French politiques, put country 
before creed, he was not actively opposed even by those of more 
cosmopolitan outlook who could say with Father Cresswell, ‘ if 
I heard that the entire destruction of England was for the greater 
glory of God and the welfare of Christianity I should be glad to 
hear of its being done’. For them, as we can see in the papal 
briefs of 1600 and indeed in the whole career of Henry IV of 
France, mere tolerance was not enough ; what they wanted was 
a prince who would wholly identify himself with the Counter- 
Reformation in Europe. Some of the exiles, even of those formerly 
devoted to Spain, seem to have persuaded themselves that James 
VI was cast for this réle ; the rest made a virtue of necessity. 

At Douay the news (brought by Persons) that the queen lay 
in extremis was followed only by prayers ‘ut Deus nobis donare 
dignetur principem Catholicum,’ and James’s accession is recorded 
in the College diary without comment. Worthington’s ‘ calum- 
nieux Invective’ against the king and his alleged hint about 
‘another competitor to the Crown’ belong to a later date—ap- 
parently late May or early June.* In the English College at Rome 
the accession was celebrated by solemn Mass on Trinity Sunday 
(19 June) with ‘ mutual congratulations on the happy entrance 
and good fortune of the king, wishing him long life and a happy 
reign ’.? Persons, in a letter written to James himself the follow- 
ing October, went so far as to claim for ‘the principal catholic 
English that resided abroad . . . the greatest inward affection 
and hearty loyal duty, that could be, in the prompt and ready 
admittance of your majesty to your said succession, notwith- 
standing it pleased not Almighty God, for the present, to give 
them their greatest wish about religion’. Hugh Owen, some 

+ Gardiner, History, i. 98-9; Jardine, ii. 138-40, 218, 273-8; Month, June 1903, 
pp. 578-80. 

*J. D. Mackie, in Scot. Hist. Rev. xxiii. 242. 

¢ Cal. 8.P. Span. 735, 740-4. 

4M. A. S. Hume, T'reason and Plot, 1901, p. 224. * Cath. Rec. Soc. x. 49. 

* Watson’s declaration of 9 August 1603 (Tierney’s Dodd, IV. xxvi—xxvii) ; 
Standen to Persons, 27 December 1603 (ibid.) ; Parry to Cecil, 22 October 1603 (S.P. 
France, 50, fo. 52%); Cath. Rec. Soc. X. xvii. In Watson’s declaration the words 
‘ Easter term ’ (p. xxv) provide the clue. 


? Robt. Elyott to (?), 3 June 1603 (S.P. Rome, 3, fo. 4). 
* Tierney’s Dodd, III. Ixxiii n. 
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nine months later, declared that if Dr. Gifford had not persuaded 
the pope of James’s impending conversion, ‘ he hadd never come 
into Englande’.! Garnet, writing to Persons while James was 
still on his way from Edinburgh to London, expressed satisfaction 
with the prospects of the new reign and hopes that no foreign 
power would intervene.? It is true that Christopher Wright was 
at this very time on a mission to Spain, inspired by Catesby and 
perhaps blessed by Garnet ;* but Garnet cannot have known, 
even if the others did, that Philip III was still bemusing himself 
with plans for another Armada.‘ Persons’ only regret, expressed 
in a letter to Garnet in July, was that lack of unity had pre- 
vented the catholics from imposing definite terms before the king 
came in.5 

It was the determination to repair this fatal error that even- 
tually led the ‘ Spanified’ exiles to join in the counsels of the 
Gunpowder plotters, when once the king’s real intentions had 
become clear. But this did not happen for some time. It was 
not they, but Watson and the ‘ seculars ’, who rose in revolt when 
the recusancy fines were partially and tentatively reimposed in 
May; Father Gerard himself denounced the plotters to the 
government, and Canon Robert Owen expressed a very un- 
canonical glee at their execution, ‘ seeing they cannot be quyett 
nor obedient to theyr superiors spirituels’.6 It was not they, 
but the protestants Raleigh and Cobham, who intrigued with 
Arabella and with Aremberg, the archdukes’ ambassador. Nor 
is there any evidence that Roger Gwynne, the Welsh seminarist 
who was caught at sea in June on his way from Spain to South 
Wales, had any backers among the émigrés—not even the Owens, 
who were his cousins—in his alleged design to kill the king. 
Gwynne died in the Tower before he could be brought to trial, 
and his ‘ confession ’ suited too well the plans of those advisers 
who wished to frighten James away from Spain into the arms of 
the French and the Dutch not to be open to grave suspicion.’ 
Gardiner at least attributes to this incident James’s decision to 
help the Dutch rebels, a decision that must have contributed 
largely to the change of attitude among catholics which we begin 
to perceive during the next few months. 

Before the end of June, Owen, Stanley, and Baldwin sent 
Faukes to Spain to represent the probable plight of the English 
catholics (despite the fact that James had again remitted the 
greater part of the recusancy fines) and to make one more request 

1 Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 357 n. 2 Tierney’s Dodd, IV. lxiv. 

3 State Trials (1742), i. 237. ‘Scot. Hist. Rev. xxiii. 244. 

5 Quoted J. Gerard, in The Month (1896), p. 179. ° Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 358. 

7 Ibid. p. 358 n., Lonchay et Cuvelier, i. 149. Gardiner explains away the obvious 


improbabilities of the ‘ confession’ by suggesting that Gwynne was ‘not in the full 
possession of his senses’ (History, i. 106). 
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for an expedition to Milford Haven, with the promise of English 
support. He found Catesby’s emissary, Wright, still there, but 
neither of them got any satisfaction ; the king was disillusioned 
at last. The evidence for this incident comes from two of 
Faukes’s confessions (taken after he had been tortured) of which 
the originals have never been found.! On these grounds, and 
because of certain inherent improbabilities, Father Gerard re- 
jects the whole story.2 In particular he throws scorn on the 
idea that the court of Spain should have taken seriously overtures 
from so obscure a figure as Faukes. What he forgets is that the 
overtures came not from Faukes, but from Owen, whose views 
on English affairs the Spanish court had taken very seriously 
indeed for at least twenty years. How much credence is to be 
placed in Owen’s statistics (deposited with Father Anthony 
Chambers,® another old associate) of the number of men and 
horses in England available for a rising, is quite another matter. 
A new source of information, at any rate, was soon to be at his 
disposal ; for in July came a report from Robert Taylor, doctor 
of laws of Douay, who had been sent from Brussels to London 
with another Englishman.4 Taylor was in close touch with 
Owen and the Jesuits, who charged him with the task of creating 
among the king’s chief counsellors a party favourable to Spain 
and to Rome. 

So far as the state of the catholics in England was concerned 
prospects seemed bright enough; indeed they probably fared 
better during the latter half of 1603 than they were ever to do 
again till the nineteenth century. And negotiations between 
king and pope were still proceeding through the nuncios in Paris 
and Brussels, James asking for an agent from Rome with power 
to excommunicate catholics indicated by the king as turbulent, 
Clement still hoping to see James, or at least his son, reconciled 
to the Church. As late as December Dr. Davison had not 
made up his mind about the king’s intentions ;7 but among the 
exiles generally a change of tone is perceptible from September. 
Within the same fortnight Sir Thomas Parry (the ambassador 
to France) passed on to Cecil a report of how Persons had assured 
the consistory in Rome that the king had no intention of tolerat- 
ing their Faith, adding that if his advice had been taken on the 
queen’s death they could easily have extorted their own terms, 


1 Faukes’s confessions of 25 and 30 November 1605 (Jardine, ii. 138-40, 273-4). 
2 Month, May 1896, pp. 54 ff. 
5 Cal. S.P. Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, xxxi (17 September 1589); Cal. 8.P. For. 
1588, p. 79. 
* Burghley papers, ii. fo. 62; Lonchay et Cuvelier, i. 149-60. 5 Ibid. i. 347. 
® Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot Was, pp. 149 ff. 
? J. Davison to Hugh Owen, 12 December 1603 (S.P. France, 50, fo. 135). 
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and urging immediate measures before it should be too late ; 1 
Robert Owen confided to Davison (on the authority of his brother 
and of Captain Elyott) that there was ‘ smale hope of ery amend- 
ment ’ in England ?; while at home Robert Catesby told Thomas 
Percy that James ‘ did hold, and was like to run, the same course 
which the Queen before had held’ and Garnet that there would 
be ‘ some stirring, seeing the King kept not his promise ’.® 

It is not easy to account for this prevailing note of pessimism. 
Possibly information about James’s still undelivered reply to 
Rome had somehow leaked out. Conceivably Persons, with his eye 
on the negotiations for peace with England which had just been 
opened by Spain with the mission of Taxis, was deliberately 
fostering among his own circle an impression of the king which 
should counteract that created by his recent concessions to 
catholics. For the last thing he and his associates wanted was 
another Henry IV, at peace with the pope and catholic Europe 
yet no friend to the Counter-Reformation ; and if James were 
allowed to come to terms with Spain before he had given adequate 
pledges of his intentions, it would be a hundredfold more difficult 
to dislodge him afterwards. On the other hand, it is just possible 
that after all there was something in Watson’s tale of Jesuit 
plans for a rising on the queen’s death, and that when the English 
catholics failed to stir, a non-committal tone was adopted until 
news of Catesby’s outbursts, or perhaps reports from Owen, gave 
the impression that they were at last ripe for revolt. 

Whatever the reason, the same tone persists in the exiles’ 
communications for the rest of the year 1603.4 In December the 
king’s long-awaited reply to the papal offer reached Paris and was 
forwarded to Rome.’ It was friendly enough, but made no real 
concession. In the following February the forebodings of the 
refugees were justified by the issue of the proclamation for the 
banishment of the priests.?_ This was the situation that pro- 
voked Thomas Winter’s visit to the Netherlands in April. It is 
likely enough that this was not the first communication between 
the English catholics in the Low Countries and the Gunpowder 
plotters. Ever since the September of 1603 there had been a 
marked activity among Hugh Owen’s henchmen. The govern- 
ment received news of the arrival of one of them in Paris (possibly 
on his way to Eng'and or Scotland) in September. In November 

1 Sir T. Parry to Cecil, 15 September 1603 (ibid. fo. 10). 

2 R. Owen to Davison, 21 September 1603 (ibid. fo. 35). 

3 Garnet’s declarations of 8 and 13 March 1604 (Jardine, ii. 276-82). 

4 E.g. Robert Owen to Hugh Owen, 7 October 1603 (Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 
NTSB. France, 50, fos. 88, 92, 120 ; ibid. 51, fos. 3, 0. 

® Tierney’s Dodd, IV. lxvi; Gardiner, History, i. 143 and n. 

? Tierney’s Dodd, IV. lvii. 

3 Parry to Cecil, 9 September 1603 (S.P. France, 50, fo. 10). 
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Captain Elyott, fresh from Rome, visited the two Owens and 
then proceeded to an unknown destination.1_ In December we 
find Robert Owen urging his brother, should Spain and England 
come to terms, to ‘ hasten those who run ahead ’ (hogi yr hain a red 
yn gynt).2 John Baptista and a fellow-priest named Harris both 
left for England on secret errands in the following February, 
and Sir Thomas Parry (who reported the fact) was convinced 
there were ‘secret practises in hand for executing sum wicked 
dessygne’’. He and humbler agents of the government were 
straining every nerve to catch and question Baptista (whose 
identity was now known) and to tap—sometimes successfully— 
the communications of the Owens.? News of what was afoot 
between Catesby, Percy and Winter may easily have been carried 
by one or another of these messengers ; indeed if there is anything 
in the report that Owen and Baldwin had been boasting the 
preceding Christmas that the earl of Northumberland would 
‘stand surety for the Catholicke cause when tyme served ’,* 
we can pretty certainly attribute the information to Percy, who 
must have been making free with his great kinsman’s name much 
as Stanley used the Earl of Derby’s in 1593.5 It may be noted 
in this connexion that Sir Everard Digby, who joined the con- 
spirators later, was also known to the Owens and Davison, having 
stayed with Hugh and visited Davison when he was travelling 
abroad with his confessor, John Gerard, some time previously.® 

One of Winter’s objects in visiting the Netherlands, according 
to his own account,’ was to intercept the constable of Castile 
(then on his way to England with powers to treat for a definitive 
peace), in order to lay before him the case of the English catholics 
before negotiations began. For this purpose he sought out Owen, 
who procured him an interview. The answer was discouraging, 
but Owen did not give up hope. According to a circumstantial 
report from Charles Ratcliffe which reached the government 
about the end of April, Owen (described here as ‘ Father Owen ’) 
together with Father Baldwin and Colonel Jaques had then 
just written letters by ‘one Newcome a Monke ’ to the archpriest 
and other Jesuits in England warning them ‘that yt was not 
thought fitt, any proceedings should be in the important busynes, 

1 Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 355 n. 

? R. Owen to H. Owen, 7 December 1603 (ibid. p. 356). 

* Parry to Cecil, 13 February 1604 (S.P. France, 51, fo. 77); R. Owen to H. Owen, 


7 February 1604 (Brit. Mus. Cott. Calig. E xi, 20, fo. 77) ; Colville to Cecil, 14 February 
1604 (Cal. of Hatfield MSS. xvi. 27). 

‘ Interrogatories to Father Thos. Strange (alias Hungerford), 23 November 1605 
(Burghley Papers, ii. fo. 74). 

5 Mathew, The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe, pp. 151-60. 

®* R. Davison to Hugh Owen, 12 December 1603 (S.P. France, 50, fo. 135). 


? Thomas Winter’s Confession, 23 (or 25) November 1605 (facsimile and criticism 
by J. Gerard, 1898, p. 2). 
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till second advise were hadd, for much matter myght happen 
iipon the constable of Castiles entertainment in England .. . 
for that the matters must now be so handled and carried, as the 
great cause may loose no reputation, or if any suspicion should 
growe in the state, or any come in question thereupon, the maine 
point myght never come to light ’.1_ Another aim was to ‘ bring 
over some confident gentleman ’ to join the conspirators in England. 
Winter says that Catesby himself had suggested for this purpose 
Guy Faukes, just back from Spain. Stanley was consulted at 
the camp before Ostend; he ‘gave very good commendation ’ 
of Faukes (as Owen had done) for his ‘ sufficiency in the warrs ’, 
but deprecated the setting of ‘ any proiect a foot now the peac is 
uppon concluding ’. Winter assured him that nothing had been 
decided, and he similarly told Faukes, whom he next interviewed 
at Dunkirk, ‘ that we were uppon a resolution to doe some whatt 
in Ingland, if the peac with Spain healped us nott, butt had as 
yet resolved uppon nothing’. Faukes accordingly returned with 
him to England.” 

Peace was concluded in August, and as Owen had prophesied 
to Winter, nothing was done for the catholics. In fact, their 
condition was going from bad to worse. It is true that James 
continued to talk of a General Council, suspended the operation 
both of the proclamation against the priests and of the new anti- 
catholic laws passed by parliament in June, and even (towards 
the end of the year) raised fresh hopes of his conversion by another 
unofficial mission to Rome. But there had been no guarantees, 
and both parliament and the judges were restive; there were 
some executions in June, the priests then in prison were banished 
in September, and the £20 fines were collected (though without 
arrears) in November. Under these conditions Hugh Owen 
naturally assumed (or heard through his couriers) that the plot 
was going ahead. One Thomas Allyson, a spy who visited him 
about the time that peace was concluded,’ reported dark hints 
from him about the infanta’s title and the fate that awaited men 


1 Charles Ratcliffe’s report, 29 April 1604 (S.P. Dom., Jas. I, 7, fo. 86; cf. Coke’s 
indictment of Owen, Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xx. 52). 

2? Thomas Winter’s Confession, p. 5. Faukes himself simply says that Winter 
‘ came over into the Low Countries unto this examinate . . . expressly to break with 
him about some course to be taken for the advancement of the Catholic religion ’ 
(Confession of 9 November 1605, Jardine, ii. 158-9). This confession was taken under 
torture, and was signed but not written in Faukes’s hand; but in spite of minor 
discrepancies about the order of events (such as indeed tell against ueliberate forgery), 
it on the whole confirms Winter’s account. Another contemporary account (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Drummond Moray MSS. x. 1) attributes the suggestion of Faukes’s 
name to Stanley. 

* Hatfield MSS. cxl, fo. 184. For the text of this document (which I have been 
allowed to transcribe by the kindness of Lord Salisbury) together with suggestions 
as to its date and reasons for accepting its substantial authenticity, see Bull. of Celtic 
Studies, May 1938 (ix. 154). 
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like Cecil, the new archbishop of Canterbury and the lord chief 
justice (who were believed to be the principal enemies of the 
papists) as well as much railing about the king’s hypocrisy. 
Owen continued to receive ‘ great somes to imploye in intelli- 
gence ’, and his couriers were still abroad, though perhaps not 
quite so busy now that Owen had an agent on the spot in the 
person of ‘John Johnson’ (the pseudonym adopted by Guy 
Faukes). According to Allyson, Father Thomas Strange (alias 
Hungerford), who was reported to have gone from the Nether- 
lands to Rome in April, carrying with him £2000 for Persons,' 
had now left St. Omer for England; and about the same time the 
son of Dr. Taylor (here described as a physician and now at- 
tached to the suite of the archdukes’ ambassador in London) 
left Brussels and crossed to England from Calais in disguise with 
letters from Owen. A little later the same spy offered Cecil 
(now Lord Cranborne) to procure for him through Sherwood, 
chaplain to the nuncio in Brussels, a copy of the plot against 
James I drawn up by ‘ Owen and the Fathers ’, and of the reasons 
set forth by Hugh, with Jesuit assistance, to convince the arch- 
duke, the pope and the king of Spain of the hollowness of James’s 
intentions, and to persuade them to denounce the peace. Owen 
was evidently now building his hopes on the speedy outbreak of 
civil war between English and Scots over the question of the 
union, which would provide an occasion for Spanish intervention.” 
On the other hand, there were still Jesuits who clung to their 
belief in the king’s sincerity. Father Walpole, for example, 
is quoted by Allyson as having said ‘ he wondered that the kinge 
wowlde receyve catholicks to be of his councell and not meane 
good to them’, and as ‘revylenge those that durste make any 
suche lybells as weare thear in coppyes and was sayed to have 
bene scattered in London ’.® 

By the February of 1605, however, it had become clear that 
the hopes of James’s conversion which had been roused afresh 
in catholic Europe during the preceding months were once more 
to end in smoke. James himself, seriously alarmed at the im- 
pression his renewed overtures had created,* proceeded to prove 
the soundness of his protestantism by putting the persecuting 
laws into full operation. Towards the end of March Faukes 
returned to the Netherlands, and on what passed between him 
and the exiles there must ultimately depend our judgement on 
their share in hatching the plot. What is Faukes’s own account ? 
In his first confession (taken on 5 November, the day after his 

1 Charles Ratcliffe’s report, as above. 

* Cal. of Hatfield MSS. xvi. 400; Hatfield MSS. cxl. fos. 180%, 182°, 183, 184; 
cf. also Roger Gwynne’s confession (S.P. Dom., Jas. I, 2, fo. 15 (ii)) for similar senti- 


ments about Scotland. 3 Hatfield MSS. cxl. fo. 183. 
* See Chamberlaine to Winwood, 26 February 1605 (Winwood, Memorials, ii. 49). 
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apprehension) he deposed to having crossed to the Low Countries 
the preceding Easter, visiting St. Omer, Brussels, Douay, and 
Spinola’s camp by Ostend, and meeting Stanley, Owen, two 
priests and ‘ dyvers other Englishmen ’.! This was all he would 
say on the subject until after the application of severe torture. 
Even then the only account he would give of his motives for the 
visit was ‘lest, by my longer stay [in England] I might have 
grown suspicious ’; to this the government, by way of giving an 
air of verisimilitude to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative, added in printing the confession ‘to acquaint Owen 
with the particulars of the Plot’.* Despite repeated torturing, 
no more could be dragged from him about the refugees in Flanders 
until after the New Year. Then on 20 January—ten days be- 
fore his execution—came a sudden (and highly suspicious) spate 
of ‘ confessions ’, of which no fewer than five different versions 
exist. The one preserved with the other records of the plot in 
the Public Record Office * contains no reference to the Nether- 
lands. Those in the Harleian and Tanner Manuscripts include, 
in different words, the same account of Faukes’s motives in re- 
visiting the Netherlands: to procure for Catesby (through the 
good offices of Owen and Baldwin) a cavalry commission under 
Spinola there, which would have the double advantage of placing 
a troop at his disposal when the time came, and giving him an 
immediate pretext for the purchase of horses in England.‘ But 
by far the most circumstantial details come from two copies of 
which the originals, if they ever existed, have long since dis- 
appeared, but which were used respectively by Coke in his in- 
dictment of Owen® and by Robert Abbot (afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury) in his reply to the Jesuit L’Heureux’s defence of 
Garnet. Coke makes Faukes state distinctly that he went to 
Flanders ‘to discover our project in every particular to Hughe 
Owen and others’, after swearing them to secrecy. Owen, 
having heard all the gruesome details, ‘ liked the plott very well, 
and said that Thomas Morgan had once propounded the very 
same in quene Elizabeth’s time ’.? He further advised that they 
‘should not make any mencion of religion at the first’, and 
promised to get leave for Stanley and his regiment to come over 
as soon as the blow should have been struck. Abbot’s version 
makes the object of the visit to procure the removal of Stanley’s 


1 P.R.O., Gunpowder Plot Book, 6 (not in Faukes’s writing). 

* Confession of 17 November (Jardine, ii. 141-3); Gerard, What was Gunpowder 
Plot ?, pp. 173-4, 269 ff.; Barlow, Gunpowder Treason, 1679, p. 40 (from ‘ The King’s 
Book ’, 1606). 

® Gunpowder Plot Book, 175. 4 Jardine, ii. 281; Gerard, p. 191 n. 

5§.P. Dom., Jas. I, 20, fo. 52. 

® Antilogia adversus Apologiam ERudaemon Joannis (1613). 

? Cf. Garnet’s ‘ allocution ’ of 25 February 1606 (Jardine, ii. 219). 
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men on some pretext to near the shore as soon as the time of 
parliament approached ; he also adds the reference to Morgan. 

Some of these particulars had already been given in Thomas 
Winter’s letter of 23 November (the one of which the authen- 
ticity is called in question by Gerard). He says, for example, 
that the conspirators decided ‘to send Mr. Fauks over, both to 
absent himself for a time, as also to acquaint Sir William Standley 
and Mr. Owen with this matter ’—the former in order ‘ to have 
him with us so soon as he could ’, the latter because ‘ he mighte 
hould good correspondence after with forrain princes’; and he 
adds that Faukes told him on his return that Stanley ‘ was nott 
returned from Spaine, so as he uttered the matter only to Owen, 
who seemed well pleased with the business, but tould him that 
surely Sir William would nott be acquainted with any plott, as 
having businesses now afoot in the court of Ingland: ’—he was, 
in fact, negotiating for his pardon—‘ butt he him self would be 
alwaies ready to tell hitt him, and send him away so soon as hitt 
were done ’.1. To Winter’s brother Robert Catesby simply said 
that Faukes ‘ was gone over to see if he could raise friends. I 
asked him’ (adds Winter) ‘after whom he hoped? He assured 
me as yet he knew none, but would tell me more if he might 
when Mr. Faukes came home ’.? Another piece of information 
supplied by Robert Winter is that as soon as the plot had succeeded 
Hugh Owen was to send Sir Edmund Baynham to inform the 
pope.* Baynham was already in the Low Countries on his way 
to Rome to make representations about the plight of the English 
catholics. Garnet deposed to having sent him on that errand, 
and also to having given Faukes a recommendation to Baldwin, 
supporting Catesby’s plea for a commission.‘ 

What does all this evidence amount to? If we accept it 
all as valid, it leaves Hugh Owen and Father Baldwin as the only 
two émigrés in direct touch with the conspirators after their 
plans had matured, and Owen as the only one in full cognizance of 
those plans; and to believe that even to him Faukes revealed 
everything we must accept the unsupported word of that arch- 
manipulator of evidence Attorney-General Coke. It remains to 
consider what evidence we have from other sources of the activities 
of the refugees between Guy Faukes’s visit and the discovery of 
the plot. Some time in 1605 (not earlier than May) Hugh Owen 
sent Captain Turner on a secret errand to London. His instruc- 
tions (a copy of which fell, intentionally or by accident, into the 
hands of the English government) were to seek an interview with 


1 Thomas Winter's Confession, p. 7. 
? Robert Winter’s letter of 21 January 1606 (Jardine, ii. 143 ff.). 

* Robert Winter’s examination of 17 January (ibid. pp. 143, 281). 
* Garnet’s examinations of 8 and 12 March (ibid. pp. 282-3). 
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Hoboken, the archdukes’ ambassador in London, and to deliver 
letters to him ; to inquire there for Dr. Taylor, who would give 
him his orders and advance money; to keep out of the way 
of Salisbury (as Cranborne had become since May) and of all 
to whom he was not specially commissioned, to pick up all the 
information he could about the Dutch, discourage recruiting on 
their behalf, and finally make his way to Holland for further 
intrigues. The only particular which suggests any connexion 
between this mission and Gunpowder Plot is the report that on 
26 October Dr. Taylor had dined at the Mitre in Bread Street 
in the company of Catesby and others.! 

In October 1605 Sir Thomas Edmondes, British ambassador 
at Brussels, reported attempts by Owen and Baldwin (thwarted 
by the archduke out of friendship for England) to replace the 
chaplains of the English regiments in Flanders by Jesuits; he 
added that they had also been trying to get Stanley put in supreme 
command of these forces. Plans such as these for strengthening 
the hold of the ‘Spanified’ faction over the English troops 
accord well with an intention to use these troops to support a 
catholic rising in England ; on the other hand, the Douay Diaries 
show that Owen had been trying to thrust young Jesuits from 
Douay into Stanley’s force as chaplains, and even as bandsmen, 
ever since 1601,° so that this policy has no necessary connexion 
with his conversations with Faukes. Immediately after writing 
this dispatch, Edmondes received one from Parry, his colleague 
in Paris, warning him that the English priests in France were 
working with their brethren in the Netherlands on a petition to 
be presented to the king in the next parliament, and ‘some 
further designs ’ in case of refusal. ‘Somewhat is at present in 
hand’, he adds, ‘amongst these desperat hypocrats’.4 Parry 
based his report on information he had received from William 
Willaston, who was engaged by the government on commercial 
negotiations in France, and who also sent in his own report to 
Salisbury from Rouen on the 14th.5 

Willaston’s tidings concerned John Baptista and a fellow- 
priest named Walter White (alias Hale), who were at Havre ready 
to sail to Newhaven in a few days’ time. George Southaick (or 
Southeak), who was to go with them, had turned informer and 
given Willaston a copy of the articles, drawn up by Persons and 
turned into English * by Bagshaw, which he alleged the party was 


1 Burghley Papers, ii. fo. 62; cf. the proposals made by Col. Jaques (through his 
brother Tomasio) to Capt. Newce for the betrayal of Dutch towns in the following 
year (Cal. 8.P. Dom., Jas. I, xxii, 37 ff., and see below, p. 644). 

? Edmondes to Salisbury, 9 October 1605 (Birch, Hist. View, p. 230); cf. Edmondes 
to Cornwallis, 31 October 1605 (Winwood, Memorials, ii. 144). 

’ Cath. Rec. Soc. x. 33, 36. 4 Birch, p. 233. 

5S.P. France, 52, fo. 272. * Query, why ? 
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to convey to England to be touched up in readiness for presenta- 
tion to the king at the opening of parliament. If James refused 
to accept the articles, ‘which they nether expect nor much care ’, 
a rebellion was to be raised, ‘ hoping to put his majestie in such 
a feare by kindling the fire in many corners of his dominions that 
he shalbe forced to what he voluntaryly yeldeth not’. Funds 
for this purpose were to be supplied by the nuncio in Paris, 
whose secretary might be tapped for further intelligence. Willas- 
ton, at first disposed to distrust Southaick, satisfied himself after 
‘a great deale of paines ’, that he was ‘ very honest’; but to be 
on the safe side (since the informer was a raw youth and ‘ hath 
bene at Rome and many a Mass in his daies ’), he smuggled into 
the party a spy of his own, one John Reynolds, providing both 
him and Southaick with money (which he asked to have refunded) 
and Reynolds with powers to have the others stopped on landing. 
He further requested that Southaick should, for form’s sake, be 
arrested with the others and imprisoned apart, so that he might 
give further information. Southaick had a list of those engaged 
in the plot, and Salisbury was warned that they might raise 
trouble in Ireland while they were waiting for their other plans 
to mature. This reference connects the information up with 
that given in the following year by Captain W. Newce, to the 
effect that when leading a company of Irish volunteers into the 
Spanish service in the summer of 1605 he encountered Colonel 
Jaques (designated three years earlier, it will be remembered, for 
the command of an Irish expedition which never materialized),* 
who questioned him closely about the state of the Irish forts, 
suggested an attack on them, and hinted darkly at ‘ changes’ in 
England before Christmas.* Salisbury was further warned to have 
a care to his own person and that of the lord chief justice, since 
they (next to the king himself) were the principal objects of hatred 
—an interesting confirmation of Hugh Owen’s alleged fulminations 
in the summer of 1604.4 ‘God graunt ’, Willaston piously adds, 
‘the tutch not the parson of his majestie nor of his children ’. 

Southaick duly came to England and reported, and Salisbury 
accordingly ‘ acquainted as well the King Himself, as divers of 
his Privy Councillors, concerning some business the Papists were 
in, both at home and abroad, for some Combination amongst 
them against that Parliament time for enabling them to deliver 
at that time to the King, some Petition for the Tolleration of 
Religion ’.6 The receipt of Monteagle’s warning on 26 October 
seemed to confirm the reports from France, and a day or two later 

1 No copy of these ‘ articles ’ seems to have survived. 

2 Supra, p. 628. ‘ 

® Declaration of Capt. W. Newce, 6 July 1606 (Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xxii, 34; 
cf. Birch, p. 259, Gardiner, I, 344~7). 4 Supra, pp. 639-40. 

° Barlow, Gunpowder T'reason (1679), p. 27 (from ‘ The King’s Book ’, 1606). 
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Southaick, armed with a temporary warrant, was sent to round 
up the suspects. Unfortunately for him they had ‘ suche obscure 
meetings, suche mutable purposes and uncertayne resolutions as 
hathe made me bothe ride daye and night as well in fowle weather 
as faire’ and it was 5 November before he was able to send in 
his first report to Salisbury’s secretary Munck. By this time 
the government was on a much more important trail, so that he 
got little credit for his news of a projected meeting of the con- 
spirators in London a week thence, of letters arriving at his 
lodging in St. Martin’s from Bagshaw and other émigrés to various 
English priests, and of the expected return of Baptista (still at 
large, for some reason) on the 20th, with a fresh batch of letters 
from abroad.! Southaick’s further letters to Munck? were 
unheeded, his services unrequited, even his expenses unpaid, 
until in 1606 he wrote a pitiful (and for once legible) letter to 
Salisbury himself—with what effects we do not know.*® 

Assuming that Southaick was as honest as Willaston thought 
him (and is it likely that anyone in the plot would have wantonly 
drawn the attention of the government, even by false news, to 
the imminence of a catholic rising ?) there are still difficulties in 
the way of accepting his story at its face value—in particular the 
role assigned to Bagshaw, who for the last five years had been 
currying favour with the English government, and who further 
informed Sir Thomas Parry on November 28th that the con- 
spiracy had ‘a second branche ’, some thirty men having sworn 
an oath ‘like Johnson’s ’ to take up the work if he failed. Bag- 
shaw’s ignorance of Faukes’s real name (to which he had confessed 
three weeks before) is in itself significant ; and it is in any case 
hard to imagine the ‘ Spanified ’ exiles confiding their secrets to 
the opposite camp. Yet Bagshaw’s name might be useful to 
them in the framing of an apparently innocent petition ; and if 
Bagshaw himself knew nothing of their ulterior designs, Baptista 
was too familar with the ciphers in use between the Owens and 
their agents ‘ to be kept in complete ignorance. But the Petition 
Plot and the Powder Plot agree only in the crucial date—5 
November—and in the dénowement—a general catholic rising ; 
for why such pains in drawing up a petition for presentation to 
the king in parliament on the very day when king and parliament 
were to be blown sky-high ? That Baptista was an agent in a 
plot of which the Owens, with their widespread intelligence 
service, knew nothing, seems incredible. It is, however, possible 
that, like so many secret agents of his time, he was in the pay of 
both sides ® and was using his imagination to supplement for the 

1 Gunpowder Plot Book | 2 Ibid. 97, 106. 

3§.P. Dom.. Jas. I, 24, fo. 40. 4 Cal. of Hatfield MSS. xvi. 27. 

5 A spy’s report of 1601, S.P. Eliz. 15/24, fo. 42 (ii), is capable of this interpretation ; 


and the failure to intercept Baptista after Parry’s and Willaston’s reports may point 
in the same direction. 
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benefit of his masters in London what he had learnt from his 
masters abroad; in which case we must abandon all hope of 
straightening out the tangle. Failing this, we can only conclude 
either that none of the exiles—not even Hugh Owen—was in the 
full confidence of Catesby and his friends, or else (a suggestion 
made in these columns more than forty years ago)? that the 
government, acting on information received at the end of October, 
precipitated the plot and extorted the confessions before the 
leaders themselves had finally settled their plans. 

There is ample evidence, then, that many of the exiles were 
expecting, and were prepared in various ways to further, a catholic 
rising in England during the winter months of 1605; but it is 
not so easy to dogmatize on the precise objects which they hoped 
to attain by it. There was no more talk of providing England 
with a monarch from the Continent ; indeed, Faukes, in a passage 
carefully marked for omission in the published version of his 
confessions, alleges that the conspirators had drawn up a pro- 
clamation which ‘ would have protested . . . against all strangers ’ 
(especially Scots), and declares that neither he nor his comrades 
‘would have spared the last drop of their blood to have resisted 
any foreign prince whatsoever ’.2 These sentiments, of course, 
had been common form among the émigrés ever since Spain set 
the fashion in 1602.3 The plan of the conspirators in England 
was to set Elizabeth, the future queen of Bohemia (who had come 
to England young enough to count as English and could be brought 
up, as the pope had suggested for her brother, under catholic 
guardianship *) on her father’s throne ; but the evidence is in- 
sufficient to convict their collaborators abroad of any design to 
get rid of James, or indeed to do more than put him (in Willaston’s 
words) ‘in such feare by kindling the fire in many corners of his 
dominions that he shalbe forced to what he voluntaryly yeldeth 
not ’—a plan which argues considerable insight into the king’s 
character and into the trend of recent English history. But since 
the events of 5 November took them all by surprise and nipped 
the rising in the bud, none of the refugees were able to play their 
destined parts in it. 

This did not deter the government from seizing so heaven- 
sent an opportunity for a final effort to rid itself of old enemies 
like Owen, after whose blood it had been thirsting for thirty years 
and more. Five days after the capture of Faukes, Salisbury 
wrote to Edmondes that as Owen appeared to be implicated the 

1 See ante, xii. 791-5. 

* Faukes’s confession of 8 November (Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot ?, 
pp. 268 ff.; Gardiner, What Gunpowder Plot Was, pp, 33 ff.; Month, June 1896, pp. 183-4). 

5 Supra, p. 633; Bull. of Celtic Studies, viii. 357 and n. 7. 


‘ Fora report that James would agree in the case of his daughter, see Cal. S.P. 
Ven. i. 40. 
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archdukes should be asked to detain him until charges should 
have been formulated ; four days later he added (quite falsely, 
so far as the surviving evidence goes) that Owen had been definitely 
incriminated by Faukes. The archdukes promptly complied, 
but Edmondes complained that the imprisonment was purely 
nominal, and urged that Bayley should be detained as well. 
This too was granted. Winter’s letter of 23 November provided 
much-needed backing to the case against Owen and his associates. 
Accordingly, after a preliminary approach to the archdukes by 
the king himself, a formal demand was made at the beginning 
of December for the extradition of Owen and Baldwin for trial in 
England as accessories to the plot, and for the detention of Stanley 
pending further investigations. It was expressly promised that 
the trial should be held in the presence of the archdukes’ am- 
bassador, without torture, and on charges limited to the present 
reign.t As an instalment of the evidence, extracts from the 
prisoners’ confessions were translated and sent over,? and a 
vigorous search was instituted for further proofs. The prepara- 
tion of the ‘ King’s Book’ (the official case against the plotters, 
containing the essential documents with a few interpolations 
to fill awkward gaps) had already begun. But the archdukes, 
though willing to keep Stanley under surveillance, remained un- 
convinced. A trap was accordingly laid for Owen by drawing 
him into a correspondence with Phelippes, the government 
decipherer.4 Nothing came of this, and the year ended with 
a final refusai to surrender the suspects—Baldwin as a servant of 
the pope, Owen (who had obtained legal opinion that he was no 
longer an English subject) > as a servant of the king of Spain ® 
—together with the offer of a trial in Brussels on receipt of a formal 
charge and documentary evidence. About the same time George 
Carew, who had succeeded Parry as ambassador to France, wrote 
that he had been assured by Henry IV, on the word of Pére 
Cotton himself (the king’s Jesuit confessor), that Baldwin was 
privy to the plot.’ 

A section of the council, with Northampton as spokesman, 
was for pushing the demand to the point of an open alliance with 

1 Salisbury to Edmondes, 10 and 14 November, 2 December ; Edmondes to Salis- 
bury, 19 November (Birch, pp. 236-8, 242); James I to Archdukes, 30 November 
(Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot ?, p. 186 n.); Edmondes to Cornwallis, 27 
December, Salisbury to Cornwallis, 30 January (Winwood, ii. 183-4, 189). 


? Papiers d’état et d’audience, 3 December (Rev. d’ Hist. Eccl. ix. 57). 

3 Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xvi. 115. 

‘T. Barnes to Munck, 23 December; Phelippes to Owen, (?) December (Cal. S.P. 
Dom., Jas. I, xvii. 61-2); Baldwin to Persons, 20 May 1606 (Foley, Records of the 
English Province, S.J., 1877-9, iii. 513). 

5 Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xvii. 63-4. 

® Hoboken to Archduke, 7 December (Rev. d’Hist. Eccl. ix. 59); Edmondes to 
Cornwallis, 27 December (Winwood, ii. 183-4). 

7 Carew to James I, 31 December (Burghley Papers, ii. fo. 140). 
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the Dutch rebels if no satisfaction could be obtained, but Salisbury 
stood for caution, and caution prevailed.!_ Nothing further was 
said about Stanley, except a perfunctory protest when he was 
released from custody some months later ;? but the surrender of 
Owen and Baldwin was demanded with renewed urgency at both 
Brussels and Madrid in the following year. Hoboken surmised 
that this was because Stanley, although the guiltier, was geniil- 
homme, while Owen—qui nous est st cher—was but vulgaire 
chevalier ;* and Edmondes was officially assured in Brussels 
that a search of Owen’s and Bayley’s papers had revealed nothing 
treasonable. Actually, as we have seen, the prisoners’ deposi- 
tions had yielded nothing incriminating against Stanley, whereas 
Faukes’s final revelations (as Coke reported them) left Owen 
more deeply involved than ever—a fact which was duly impressed 
on the Spanish court. It was no doubt partly in order to secure 
the appearance of legal proof for use abroad that a Bill of At- 
tainder against Owen, Stanley, and Baldwin was prepared in 
February, and Coke (who had charge of the Bill) was instructed 
by Salisbury to ‘lay Owen as foul in this as you can’,® a task 
which he discharged with relish in his speeches to the lords in 
March and to the commons in April.? But neither these, nor 
angry demonstrations against Hoboken by the London mob, 
nor threats in April by Edmondes (who was speedily disowned) 
that non-compliance would be answered by an embargo on 
English volunteers for the Spanish service,* nor the passage of the 
Attainder Act in May, had the desired effect. 

Early in April the archdukes reported that the king of Spain, 
as Owen’s adopted liege, had refused to let him go, and they 
pointed out politely that he could not be kept indefinitely in 
prison without formal charge.® Salisbury retorted that trial 
abroad meant the sending of confidential state papers out of the 
country ; but he offered to let Hoboken examine the evidence and 
confront the accused in London.’ This too was declined. So 
determined were the archdukes not to give Owen up that they 
refrained from weakening their position by pleading for Father 

1 Hoboken to Archduke, 22 December 1605, 2 February 1606 (Rev. d@’hist. éccl. 
ix. 60, 737; Cal. S.P. Ven. x. 309, 328). 

2 Ibid. 3 May, 1606 (ibid. p. 739). 

® Cornwallis to Salisbury, (?) January 1606 (Winwood, ii. 186-7). 

4 Hoboken to Archduke, 12 January, 9 April, 3 May 1606 (Rev. d’Hist. Eccl., ix. 
51, 738-9). 

: *¢ Galiebery to Cornwallis, 30 January 1606 (Winwood, ii. 189), cf. Cal. S.P. Ven. 
ix. 302, 326-7, 520. 

6 Salisbury to Coke, 28 March (?) 1606 (Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xx. 94). 

7 Lords’ Journals, ii. 366, 398, 404, 406, 431, 445 ; Commons’ Journals, i. 293, 302 ; 
Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I. I, xx, 52. ‘ 

8 Hoboken to Archduke, 16, 22 February, 6 April 1606 (Rev. d’ Hist. Eccl. ix. 737). 


® Archduke to Hoboken, 9 April 1606 (ibid. p. 738). 
1° Hoboken to Archduke, 3 May 1606 (ibid. ix, 738). 
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Garnet when he was tried for his life in May ;! so insistent was 
the British government on getting him that they were ready (so 
Baldwin told Persons) ? to let Digby’s confessor Father Gerard— 
who, luckier than Garnet, had made his escape when warrants 
were out against them—live peacefully abroad in exchange for 
Owen’s delivery. For the political influence of ‘ that catiffe ’ in 
Brussels showed no sign of diminishing. It is true that in Decem- 
ber Sir Thomas Parry had reported (on the authority of a letter 
received by Captain Turner) that Owen was being supplanted in 
the archdukes’ confidence ;* but in the following May he, Stanley 
and Baldwin were accused of arranging for the dismissal of all 
English officers in Flanders who were not in sympathy with the 
Jesuits,* and it was Baldwin and he who were held responsible, a 
little later, for Gifford’s loss of his deanery of Lille.® 

At last, in June, the king of Spain promised that Owen should 
be ‘ punished according to his deserts’, and gave orders for his 
trial in Brussels ;* but as James I still declined to proceed against 
him there, he was released from custody, though still confined to 
his house. Further protests followed, and copies of the crucial 
depositions of Winter and Faukes were sent over, with a demand 
that at least he should be expelled from the Netherlands.”? This 
the archdukes were prepared to concede, for he could always be 
sent to Spain. To Spain accordingly he found himself banished 
in September. His reception, according to the English ambassador, 
was chilly ; it was even rumoured that he had fallen foul of the 
inquisition. If so, he soon escaped its clutches, for in 1607 we 
find him back in Brussels, with an increase of pension and all 
his old ‘ family ’ around him.® 

In 1608 Salisbury returned to the attack, and even stooped 
(on his own admission) to an attempt to have Owen kidnapped.'° 
By this time, however, Hoboken himself was for compliance : 
his country was too hard pressed by the Dutch to be able to afford 

1 Carleton to Chamberlain, 2 May 1606 (Cal. S.P. Dom., Jas. I, xxi. 4). 

* Baldwin to Persons, 20 May 1606 (Foley, iii. 513). 

° Parry to Cecil, 20 December 1606 (S.P. France, 52, fo. 366). 

* Beaulieu to Trumbull, 28 May 1606 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Downshire MSS. ii. 7-8). 

5 Blount to Persons, 14 July 1606 (Foley, i. 63); Beaulieu to Trumbull, 21 July 
1606 (Downshire MSS. ii. 14). 

* Cornwallis to Salisbury, 9, 20 and (?) June 1606 (Winwood, ii. 222 n., 227, 229-31). 

7 Salisbury to Edmondes, 18, 24 June 1606 (Gerard, What was the Gunpowder Plot ?, 
pp. 189-90) ; Edmondes to Cornwallis, 22 June 1606 (Winwood, ii. 233); Salisbury 
to Cornwallis, 27 August 1606 (ibid. p. 251). 

§ Cornwallis to Council, 30 September ; ibid. to Salisbury, 30 September, 26 Novem- 
ber 1606 (Winwood, ii. 158-9, 270); E. de Météren, Histoire des Pays-Bas, 1618, fo. 
528 a and b. 

® Edmondes to Cornwallis, 15 February 1607 (Downshire MSS. ii. 454); Hoboken 
to Archduke, 21 November 1607 (Rev. d’ Hist. Ecel. ix. 740). 

1° Papiers d’état et d’audience, 7 July 1608 (Rev. d’ Hist. Eccl. ix. 740); Edmondes 


to Salisbury, 27 July, 10 August, Salisbury to Edmondes, 10 August, 14 September 
1608 (Birch. pp. 290-2). 
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to make new enemies.'. Yet as late as the summer of 1609 
Edmondes was still complaining of the continued favour shown 
to Owen and Bayley.? It was not till the September of that year 
that the expulsion of Owen, Baldwin and Gerard was promised,® 
and not till nearly the end of November that the order was issued 
(subject, in the case of the two Jesuits, to the concurrence of their 
order). The ultimate fate of Owen is unknown: it was whispered 
in the following April that he had been released from his banish- 
ment, and in May that he was in England, plotting to kill the king.® 
That is the last we hear of him. About Baldwin the facts are 
clearer. Setting out for Rome in 1610, he was intercepted on his 
way by the soldiers of the elector palatine, who sent him under 
guard to England. Here he was brought to trial, but in spite of 
the evidence of Charles Ratcliffe (who had sent in the report about 
Owen, Baldwin}; and Jaques after Winter’s visit in the Easter 
of 1604)* and of other spies, the case broke down. Baldwin 
was nevertheless left in the Tower till 1618, when he was released 
on the intercession of the Spanish ambassador. He became 
successively rector of Rheims and of St. Omer, and died peace- 
fully in 1632. Stanley, who became governor of Mechlin, had 
died in 1630, Bayley in 1625.7. With them perished the secret 
of the catholic refugees’ share in the Gunpowder Plot. 


A. H. Dopp. 


1 Hoboken to Archduke, 12 November 1608 (Rev. d’ Hist. Eccl. ix. 741). 

? Edmondes to Archduke, 30 August 1609, Trumbull to Edmondes, 13, 20, 25 
September, 4, 12, 18 October, 15 November; Beaulieu to Trumbull, 16 November 
1609 (Downshire MSS. ii. 118, 124, 131-4, 142, 151-2, 158, 179, 187). 

3 Trumbull to Edmondes, 20, 25 September 1609 (Downshire MSS. ii. 131-4). 

‘ George Boun to earl of Rutland, 28 November 1609 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Belvoir 
MSS. i. 420); Beaulieu to Trumbull, 12 April 1610 (Downshire MSS. ii. 277). 

5 Beaulieu to Trumbull, 12 April 1610, W. Browne to Trumbull, 28 May 1610 
(ibid. pp. 277, 303). 

® Supra, p. 638. 

? Dict. of Nat. Biog. ; Winwood, iii. 210-12, 215, 227-9, 406; De Groot to Arch- 
duke, 24 January 1611 (Rev. d’Hist. Eccl. ix. 742). 
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The Missions of David Williams and 
James Tilly Matthews to England (1793) 


HE outbreak of war between England and France in 1793 

was fraught with momentous consequences for both countries. 
It is the importance of the event which probably accounts for 
the fact that while there is no longer any disagreement as to 
the cause of the war, in the sense of the points at issue between 
the two states, historians still disagree fundamentally as to the 
motives of the statesmen involved! Aulard’s account of the 
diplomacy of 1793, for example, glows with indignation at what 
he considers the perfidy of the English ministers. Professor 
Holland Rose, on the other hand, when he wrote in 1911, con- 
sidered the war to be largely due to the inexperience and malice 
—‘the climax of malice ’—of the French statesmen, and eleven 
years later declared that ‘the fate of Europe was decided by 
the coxcomb Chauvelin, the journalist-adventurer Le Brun, and 
the charlatan Brissot’. The interpretation of the characters 
of historical personages will always remain a personal matter, 
but it is difficult to know how these epithets can be justified. 
That Chauvelin was vain and inexperienced (he was only twenty- 
seven) is generally admitted, but his unpopularity in London 
was largely due to the fact that he was a ci-devant marquis in the 
service of the republican government. His dispatches give 
very little indication that he had any relations with members 
of the opposition, apart from Sheridan, and the accusation which 
is usually made, that he stayed in England to carry on intrigue, 
cannot be maintained. In fact he complained frequently to 
Le Brun about the intrigues carried on by French agents in 
London. Le Brun was certainly a journalist, but was an ad- 
venturer only in the sense that he had abandoned the priesthood 
and deserted the army and that little is known of his early life. 
__ | Authoritative treatments of the subject are W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century (London, 1887), vol. vi, c. xxii; A. Aulard, ‘La Diplomatie 
du Comité de Salut Public’, La Révolution Frangaise, xviii (1890), 147-66; A. Sorel, 
L’ Europe et la révolution frangaise (Paris 1891), vol. iii; J. Holland Rose, William 
Pitt and the Great War (London, 1911); J. Holland Rose, ‘Documents relating to 
the Rupture with France in 1793’, ante, xvii (1912), 117-23, 324-30; J. Holland Rose, 


‘The Struggle with Revolutionary France’, Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy (Cambridge, 1922), i, 216-308, and Appendix A (documents). 
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His numerous dispatches preserved at the Quai d’Orsay give the 
impression of a very skilful negotiator, and he continually acted 
as a moderating influence. Brissot’s policy was undoubtedly 
mistaken, but he was no charlatan (unless the scurrilous attacks 
upon him of the far more disreputable Morande—in the Argus 
Patriote—are accepted). The radicals of England and America 
were convinced of his integrity. 

The present article seeks to throw some light on the motives 
of Brissot and of Le Brun by examining the diplomatic mission 
entrusted by Le Brun to Brissot’s personal friend, the writer 
David Williams (a mission almost entirely ignored by modern 
English historians, and concerning which information unknown 
to French historians is now available), and by examining also 
the diplomatic overtures of James Tilly Matthews which arose 
out of this mission (overtures which have also been ignored by 
English writers and entirely misunderstood by Aulard and Sorel). 

In order to understand the use made by Le Brun of David 
Williams it is necessary to appreciate the extent of his prestige 
among the French radical thinkers of his day. He had first 
become well known through the establishment of a cult of nature 
in London, and the publication of a Liturgy on the Universal 
Principles of Religion and Morality (1776). This liturgy was 
politely accepted by Frederick IIT and received high commenda- 
tion from Voltaire,! while Rousseau considered that it ‘ realized 
one of his highest wishes’.? It was destined to have great 
influence in France, for it inspired, at least in part, the worship 
of Reason and of the Supreme Being in 1793 and 1794, and was 
adopted almost in its entirety by the theophilanthropists under 
the Directory.* This experiment brought Williams into contact 
with the French men of letters who were in London at the time,' 
and among these the most distinguished was Brissot de Warville. 
Brissot had come to London in order to establish an institution 
for a ‘literary correspondence’ throughout Europe. This he 
succeeded in doing, and there he published his Journal du Licée 
de Londres. But he soon became involved in financial difficulties, 
and received some assistance from Williams. Williams was at 






? Letters from Frederick II and Voltaire to Williaras are reprinted in A. Mathiez, 
La théophilanthropie et la culte décadaire (1903), pp. 392 ff. 

* Autobiography of David Williams, entitled ‘Incidents in my own Life which 
have been considered of Some Importance’. Cardiff Public Library, MS. 2, 191. 
This manuscript, on which considerable parts of the present article are based, has 
57 pages of quarto size written in Williams’s hand. It will be referred to hereafter 
as ‘ Autobiography ’. 

* For the influence of the Liturgy, see Mathiez, op. cit.; A. Aulard, ‘ La séparation 
de l’église et de l'état’, in Etudes et legons sur la révolution frangaise, Seconde Série, 
(1898), pp. 147-53; ‘ L’Abbé Grégoire’, Histoire des sectes religieuses (1814), ii. 74 ff. 

* Autobiography. He apparently had a good reading knowledge of French, for 
in 1779 and 1781 he published translations of several works by Voltaire. 
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the time engaged in delivering a course of lectures on political 
philosophy which was much frequented by radical thinkers and 
even by members of parliament.! 

Brissot has left a very remarkable eulogy of him.2 He was, 
according to Brissot, one of the foremost political thinkers in 
England, and the least tainted with national prejudices, as he 
had embraced the cause of humanity. He was likely to produce 
a revolution in English political ideas, although his influence 
was limited by the fact that many people were alienated by 
his religious practices. Brissot himself translated into French 
his Letters on Political Liberty, but these were embellished by 
the comte de Pelport with notes which were far more radical 
than the text itself, with the consequence that both the trans- 
lator and the commentator found themselves in the Bastille.* 
Relations between Brissot and Williams, however, remained 
close,* and, in 1787, Williams even proposed going over to Paris 
to deliver there his course of lectures upon politics, but Brissot 
dissuaded him on the grounds that his ideas were too radical, 
and that few in Paris could understand English.® 

With the outbreak of the Revolution this friendship became 
of some political importance, and Williams acted as a link between 
the English radicals and Brissot and his circle. French agents 
in London consulted him. One of them, Bancal des Issarts, 
considered his understanding of the French Revolution far more 
profound than that of Burke, and spoke of him in higher terms 
of admiration even than of the philosopher, Richard Price.‘ 
It was thus not surprising that when it was decided, after the 
Revolution of 10 August 1792, to confer the title of French 
citizen upon a number of distinguished foreigners, the name of 
David Williams was included among them.’? He accepted the 
honour in a letter in which he expressed very pronounced re- 
publican ideas. Williams’s Autobiography shows further that 
the French agent who approached him ® tried to induce him to 
allow his name to be put forward for the Convention. Had he 

1 Brissot, Mémoires (Paris, 8.a.), i. 389. 

? Brissot, loc. cit., and especially pp. 367-9; also Journal du Licée de Londres 
(London 1784), i. 315 ff. 

5 Autobiography. See also Morande’s periodical L’Argus patriote (especially No. 
21, supplement) in which he continually attacks Brissot. 

4 See Brissot, Correspondance (8.a.), pp. 77, 104, etc. 

5 Letter to Williams, 20 May, 1787, in Brissot, p. 140. 

® Bancal to Brissot, op. cit., p. 287. 

7A, Aulard, Histoire politique de la révolution frangaise (1901), p. 266. 

® Copy of original, dated 26 October 1792, in Cardiff Public Library, Williams 
MSS. Correspondence, MS. 5. 36; translation in Archives Nationales, C 239 (261). 
See Archives parlementaires, 13 November 1792, liii. 381; Moniteur (Réimpression), 
xiv. 464; G.S. Veitch, The Genesis of Parliamentary Reform (1913), p. 219. 


® This was undoubtedly Noél, who arrived in London soon after 10 August; see 
below, p. 654. 
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been elected (which he considered to be well within the power 
of his friends to arrange), it was expected that he would act 
as a restraining influence on the course of the Revolution, and 
‘commence hostilities on the Jacobin Club’. He refused on 
the ground that he had not sufficient knowledge of French 
affairs.1 The agent made several attempts to persuade him to 
alter his mind, and thought him insensible to the greatness of 
the honour which was being offered to him. 

Nevertheless he did not break his connection with the 
tirondist leaders. Noél, the secret French agent in London 
(like himself a former ecclesiastic and voluminous writer), spoke 
of him repeatedly in his dispatches to Le Brun as ‘ one of the 
foremost political writers in England’.? He commended his 
‘refutation of the errors of Montesquieu’ in his Lectures on 
Political Principles,? and later subscribed in the name of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale to the continuation of Hume’s History 
of England which Williams was preparing.* In consequence, 
when the Convention established a committee to draw up a new 
constitution, it was decided to invite David Williams to Paris.5 
Roland, the minister of the interior, sent him an official invitation, 
and Brissot wrote him a private letter to the same effect.6 The 
ministers, he said, would be ‘ delighted to welcome him’. All 


his expenses were to be paid, and Noél would supply him with 
funds if he had not sufficient money. On 24 November Noél 
was pleased to be able to inform Le Brun that Williams had 
accepted, and that he would ‘contribute by his enlightenment 
to the edifice of happiness and prosperity which the Convention 
is about to erect ’.’ 

Williams left for Paris in the first week in December 1792. 


1 Thomas Paine, on the other hand, accepted the honour, although he was quite 
unable to speak French. For his ignorance of French see Barére, Mémoires (1842), 
ii. 297, and Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 584, no. 150. 

2 Noél to Le Brun, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 582, no. 69; vol. 583, 
no. 40. 

3 Noél to Le Brun, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 582, no. 85. He speaks 
of a translation into French by Bridel which was to be presented to the Convention. 
I have not been able to trace this translation. 

4 This work did not appear. After Williams’s visit to France, the publisher, Robert 
Bowyer, discontinued the undertaking, apparently because he feared that he would 
lose the privilege of dedication to the king, owing to Williams’s reputation. (Michaud, 
Biographie universelle, s.n., David Williams). He had, however, to pay Williams 
£315 for the work already done. (Deed of release in Williams MSS., Cardiff Public 
Library, MS. 7.) 

5 Michelet and other writers speak of him as having appeared in the salon of Mme. 
Condorcet (wife of the chief member of the constitutional committee) in 1791. See 
F. Alengry, Condorcet, Guide de la révolution francaise (Paris, 1904), p. 215. I have 
not found any reference to this visit in his writings or papers. 

® Brissot to Williams, 11 November 1792, in Brissot, Correspondence, p. 305. 

7 Noél to Le Brun, 22 November 1792, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 583, 


no. 125. 
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But his stay there was disappointing to himself, although he 
won the high commendation of Mme. Roland, who thought him 
immensely superior to Paine. He did not take part in the 
deliberations of the constitutional committee, but was requested 
to write out a criticism of the Constitution of 1791, which he 
was to discuss with Condorcet, Gensonné and Brissot.2 This he 
did under the title of ‘Observations on the Last Constitution of 
France ’ which was translated by Maudru and published in French.* 
But the labours of the committee were overshadowed by the 
trial of the king and by the imminence of war with England, and 
it was in the latter connection that Williams’s presence in France 
became of some diplomatic importance, and that his autobio- 
graphy has some value in indicating the attitude of the Girondist 
leaders towards the war. 

Williams’s importance arises from the fact that it was his 
friends who now controlled the foreign relations of France. The 
minister for foreign affairs was Le Brun, but he acted almost 
entirely under the direction of Brissot. The latter had obtained 
an ascendancy over his colleagues in this matter because of his 
travels abroad and his supposed knowledge of the policies of 
foreign nations. His handling of foreign affairs was, however, 
amateurish in the extreme. The war against Austria and 
Prussia was largely his work. He had thought that the collapse 
of credit and the other internal difficulties of France were due 
to the intrigues of the émigrés and their support by foreign 
powers. Therefore he thought that a firm attitude towards 
Europe was the most likely solution of these difficulties, even 
if war were to follow. Such a war would also compel the king 
to ‘govern with the Revolution’ and break with the émigrés 
and the priests. The consequence of this policy, however, was 
the overthrow of the king, which Brissot deplored.‘ His attitude 
towards England was equally unstable. Williams described him 
as ‘an honest but weak man’, lively and spirited, but easily 
depressed, and entirely without the ability or the knowledge 

1 Mme. Roland, @uvres, ed. Champagneux (Paris, 8.a.), ii. 136. 

* Autobiography. 

8 Observations sur la derniére constitution de la France, avec des vues pour la forma- 
tion de la nouvelle constitution par David Williams, Traduit de l Anglais par le citoyen 
Maudru. Paris 1793. The translation was presented to the Convention on 29 April 
1793. See Archives parlementaires, lxiii. 583 et seq. The unpublished original is in 
the Cardiff Public Library, Williams MS. 2, 192. For a detailed analysis of this work 
see Alengry, op. cit., pp. 215-26. J. D. Lanjuinais, Rapport lu le 9 avril 1793 a la 
Convention Nationale au nom du comité des six etabli pour analyser les projets de Con- 
stitution, p. 7, speaks of these Observations, and on p. 8 speaks of a ‘ projet manuscrit ’ 


of a constitution by Williams. It is not quite clear whether he refers to two works. 
If so, there seems to be no trace of the second. 


* For the policy of Brissot, see A. Mathiez, Girondins et montagnards (1930), p. 52. 


See also the speeches of his mouthpiece, Vergniaud, in Morse Stephens, Orators of the 
French Revolution (1892), i. 250 ff., 265, 281, 283. 
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necessary for the part he was called upon to play.' Un- 
doubtedly he wished to preserve peace with England, but here 
again he thought that a firm attitude would be effective. He 
was, also, under two serious misapprehensions with regard to 
England. He thought that her finances were in a ruinous state, 
so that war would bring about a crisis, and England would be 
unable to exert her force as she had done hitherto ;? and he 
mistook the extent of the disaffection and revolutionary feeling 
in England represented by the addresses of congratulation which 
the English ‘ patriotic societies ’ were continually presenting at 
the bar of the Convention. These two arguments recur in all 
his speeches and reports, and it is possible that he felt obliged 
to exaggerate them in order to prepare public opinion for the 
possibility of war. 

Owing to the hostile attitude of England, Kersaint, the 
‘rapporteur’ of the diplomatic committee of the Convention, 
proposed, on 1 January 1793, the establishment of a committee 
of general defence. This met on 4 January, with Kersaint 
himself as president (succeeded later by Pétion, another of 
Williams’s acquaintances in London),? and with Brissot as vice- 
president. It was on behalf of this committee that Brissot 
presented a long report to the Convention on 12 January. It 
embodied at the same time a violent attack on the English govern- 
ment, and an appeal to the English people, and maintained that 
war would be a matter of little danger to France since the English 
finances were in a critical state, and Ireland and India were ripe 
for revolt.4 Nevertheless Williams maintains in his autobio- 
graphy that the French government was at the same time doing 
its utmost to preserve peace. In fact, when Grenville had 
refused to accept Chauvelin’s letters of credence (20 January), 
Williams himself was summoned to a private conference with 
Roland, Le Brun and Brissot at Le Brun’s house, and, as a French 
citizen, was asked to undertake a mission to England. The 
extravagance of the suggestion caused him some amusement, for 
he knew well enough that his prestige was very considerably 
lower in England than in France, and he assured the ministers 


1 Autobiography, and R. Bisset, T'he History of the Reign of George III (1803), 
v. 385-92. Bisset had obtained his account of these negotiations from Williams 
himself. With regard to Brissot’s financial misfortunes, Williams adds: ‘There 
never existed a man of greater integrity than Brissot’. 

2 See Rose, William Pitt and the Great War, p. 103, for Kersaint’s belief that ‘ the 
credit of England rests upon fictitious wealth ’. 3 Autobiography. 

4° Rapport fait au nom du Comité de Défense Générale sur les dispositions du 
Gouvernement britannique envers la France et les mesures & prendre. Prononcée 
a la Convention Nationale, January 12, 1793, par J. P. Brissot.’ Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 228; Archives parlementgires, lvii. 16 ff.; Moniteur (Ré- 
impression), xv. 127-35. Full report by English secret agent in Paris (Major Munro) 
in Public Record Office, Foreign Office, 27/41, 13 January 1793. 
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that he would not be allowed ‘ to convey their dispatches further 
than the Castle of Dover’. Nevertheless, as he was returning 
to England within a few days he offered to convey to Lord 
Grenville any papers which they might wish to entrust to him in 
a private capacity. When he called for these papers at the 
ministry of foreign affairs on the morning of 22 January (the 
day after the king’s execution), he saw Dumouriez leaving the 
minister’s room, and he was informed by Le Brun that it had 
been decided to send Dumouriez as an ambassador to England. 
Williams professes even then to have expressed doubts as to 
Dumouriez’s trustworthiness (possibly this reflection was made 
after his defection in April), but says that Le Brun assured him 
that the general’s chief weakness was ambition, and that this 
would be gratified by the embassy to England. On the same day 
Le Brun wrote to Chauvelin formally recalling him, and indicating 
that Maret (who had already undertaken a mission to London 
at the beginning of December, and was known to be persona grata 
to Pitt) + would arrive in London to take charge of the papers 
of the French legation,? and on 23 January Maret left for England 
to propose Dumouriez.® 

This seems to have been the sole purpose of Maret’s ‘ mission ’ 
to London, which has caused some controversy. He was not 
sent ‘to take Chauvelin’s place and offer terms of peace and an 
alliance ’,5 but to propose Dumouriez as a substitute for Chauvelin. 
Whether Dumouriez would have stayed long in London, and 
whether he was a suitable choice, will remain a matter of opinion. 
Professor Holland Rose apparently considers the choice so un- 
suitable as to cast doubt on the purpose of Maret’s visit, for 
Dumouriez’s conquest of Belgium was the chief source of the 
difficulties between England and France. But Williams’s auto- 
biography and Le Brun’s dispatches * agree that it was hoped 
that the distinguished general, as a far more important person 
than Chauvelin, would be acceptable to the English government. 
If this is borne in mind, the significance of Maret’s actions 
becomes clear. On 22 January Le Brun recalled Chauvelin ;? 
Maret left Paris on the 23rd ; but in the evening of that day news 
of the execution of the king reached London, and on the 24th, 

1 For Maret’s diplomatic missions, see Baron Ernouf, Maret, duc de Bassano (1878). 

? Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, 22 January 1793. See also Lecky, p. 125. 

* Autobiography. 

* Cf. Lecky, pp. 124-7, and Rose, pp. 108-12; also Cambridge History of British 
Foreign Policy, i. 235 and 548. 

5 The quotation is from C. Grant Robertson, England under the Hanoverians (1911), 
_ she anti-radical Annual Register (1793, p. 233) says that Dumouriez would have 
been an ambassador ‘ of far greater importance’ but not that he would have been 
acceptable. 

7 Holland Rose, p. 108, states ‘on or before 25th January ’. 
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before he had received the dispatch recalling him, Chauvelin was 
ordered to leave England. He and Maret passed each other 
in the night and without recognition at Montreuil, and it was 
not until he arrived in Dover on 29 January that Maret knew 
of Chauvelin’s expulsion. Obviously the nature of his business 
was now changed. As the English had expelled the person whom 
the French regarded as their minister plenipotentiary (although 
his credentials were not accepted by the English government), 
it was not possible to suggest another to take his place without 
further instructions. Maret therefore wrote for these instruc- 
tions! and contented himself on his arrival in London (30 
January) with reporting his presence to Grenville.2 But Pitt 
and Grenville seem to have thought that Maret had been dis- 
patched after Chauvelin’s dismissal had become known in Paris,* 
and this mistaken view has been accepted by Professor Holland 
Rose.‘ Consequently, on 4 February, Maret was asked to leave 
within four days,® that is, before any further instructions could pos- 
sibly have been sent. Thus, although Maret’s position was only 
that of head clerk at the French foreign office, and his errand only 
one which could be entrusted to a head clerk—to suggest a more 
acceptable ambassador to London—his ‘ mission’ is nevertheless 
of importance in appreciating the pacific intentions of Le Brun. 

In the meantime the French government was still vacillating. 
The radicals of both countries considered the expulsion of 
Chauvelin tantamount to a declaration of war.6 French public 
opinion was roused, and Brissot now possibly appreciated the 
dangers of his previous policy. On 31 January Williams was 
invited to a council at Le Brun’s house to hear the reports which 
Kersaint and Brissot were to read on the attitude of England. 
As the council professed a strong desire to avoid war, Williams 
objected to several passages, some on the grounds of policy and 
others because of inaccuracies.? On accompanying Williams to 
his hotel that evening, Brissot assured him that these passages 
would be corrected. On the next day, however, Williams was 
present when Brissot read his famous report to the Convention.® 

1 Lecky, p. 127, gives the dispatch. 

* Maret to Grenville, Public Record Office, F.O. 27/41, 30 January, 1793. 

3 Maret to Grenville, F.O. 27/41, 5 February 1793. 

4 Op. cit., p. 110. 5 F.0. 27/41, 5 February 1793, as above. 

°W. Belsham, Memoirs of the Reign of George III (1796), iv. 428. Belsham 
maintains that by the Anglo-French Treaty of 1786 ‘ the dismission of an Ambassador 
was in future to be regarded as a virtual declaration of war’. 

* Autobiography. Williams does not indicate these passages, but probably he 
objected to the appeal to the English people against the English government on the 
grounds of policy, and to the passages relating to English finances and the possibility 
of revolution in England because they were inaccurate. 

8 * Rapport sur les hostilités du roi d’ Angleterre et du stathouder de Hollande avec 


un projet de decret tendant & declarer la guerre’, Archives parlementaires, lviii. 112, 
el seq. 
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All the passages which he had objected to were retained, and 
the Convention in a fury declared war on Britain and Holland. 
In addition an address to the English people was to be drawn up. 
Yet Brissot was thrown into consternation by the course of 
events, and at a dinner of the ministers that evening he told 
Williams, ‘It is done. The committee would have it; if we had 
hesitated the Mountain would have taken the business out of 
our hands.’ Williams adds, ‘The measure was the more em- 
barrassing to the Girondists because it was taken at a moment 
when they were using their utmost efforts to preserve peace with 
England ’. 

During the course of the dinner, discussion arose as to the 
difficulties of Williams’s return to England, and Claviére pro- 
posed that Williams should take a letter to Lord Grenville urging 
that arrangements should be made to keep open the ports of 
Dover and Calais. This letter, dated the same evening, is unique 
in the history of diplomacy unless there is another example of 
a foreign secretary on the day on which his country had declared 
war writing to the foreign secretary of the enemy country to 
express his regrets and make overtures for peace.? It is a mov- 
ing letter, expressing the pain caused him by the prospect of 
hostilities (which he said could no longer be avoided after the 
expulsion of Chauvelin). Previous wars, he added, had been 
merely affairs of governments; the present war would be a 
national one, and an implacable hatred would take the place 
of the sentiments of esteem which had bound the two nations 
together, so that the entire ruin of one of them would be the 
sole means of bringing the war to an end. He suggested that, 
at least, communication between the two people should be 
maintained by keeping open the ports of Calais and Dover. 
But Le Brun also added in his own handwriting the following 
remarkable postscript, the significance of which can only be 
grasped with the aid of Williams’s autobiography :— * 


P.S. J’ai chargé votre concitoyen, David Williams, de remettre 
cette lettre & Votre Excellence. Les conversations que j’ai eues avec 
lui m’ont laissé pendant quelque temps l’espoir de maintenir la bonne 
harmonie entre les deux pays. Tous ses voeux tendaient & ce but si 


1 Barére, Condorcet, Thomas Paine and Fabre d’Eglantine were authorized to 
draw up the address. Paine was of little use because of his inability to speak French, 
and Condorcet in his draft condemned the September massacres in the name of the 
French nation, so that Fabre d’Eglantine refused to sign: Barére, Mémoires, ii. 296-8. 

_ * Le Brun to Grenville, 1 February 1793, F.0. 27/41; copy in Archives des Affaires 
Ktrangéres, vol. 586, no. 140. Reprinted in Aulard, ‘ La diplomatie du comité de 
salut public’, La révolution francaise, xviii. (1890), 142-3, and in J. Holland Rose, 
ante, xxvii (1912), 326-7. 

3 Bisset knew that certain overtures had been made but did not know their nature 
Williams, he says, had not informed him on this matter as he was going to write on 
the subject himself. He does not seem to have done so apart from the autobiography. 
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désirable. Mais le conseil britannique en a decidé autrement. Puisse 
le philanthrope David Williams en vous entretenant des dispositions qu’il 
a 1i observer dans le peuple francais vous ramener 4 des sentiments plus 
pacifiques et plus convenables & l’intérét des deux pays. 


The autobiography shows that Williams was charged to ex- 
plain to Lord Grenville what sacrifices the French government 
was prepared to make in order to preserve peace. It would have 
willicgly agreed to the terms which Grenville had required from 
Chauvelin.' But, further, Williams was to propose that the 
British government should give its support to the Girondist party 
in its struggle with the Jacobins, and in this way assist it to 
establish peace in France and a stable government. In this 
eventuality, Williams thought that the Girondists would have 
been prepared to be guided by the British government and would 
have established a constitution based on that of 1791, and similar 
to that of England. It is evident that Le Brun could not have 
put this into writing. 

Williams delivered this letter on 12 February ? into the hands 
of Mr. Aust, an under-secretary of state, and requested a con- 
versation with Lord Grenville. Mr. Aust expressed surprise at 
the nature of the communication, as France had already declared 
war. Williams was not permitted to see the foreign secretary, 
and had to content himself with leaving his name and address. 
But he did not hear from Lord Grenville, and did not insist any 
further, because, he says, he appreciated that the British govern- 
ment was bent upon war. Moreover, he avoided communicating 
Le Brun’s proposals in writing, for the contents of his letter might 
have reached France, and in that case would have sent ‘the 
Girondist government instantly to the guillotine ’. 

The affair, however, had an extraordinary sequel in the 
diplomatic negotiations of James Tilly Matthews and in a second 
overture for peace by Le Brun within two months of the declara- 
tion of war. It is an episode which has greatly puzzled both 
English and French historians. Contemporary English writers 
poured ridicule on the method adopted in communicating the 
proposals, and Professor Holland Rose regards them only ‘as a 
means of sowing discord among the allies, of worming out their 
plans, or of gaining time for the French preparations. It is indeed 
difficult ’, he writes, ‘ to believe that they had any other object.’ ® 

1 Bisset, loc. cit. 

? Autobiography. The dispatch is marked ‘ Received 11th’; see Holland Rose, 
loc. cit. News of the declaration of war had only reached London on 8 February. 

3 Rose, p. 132; Camb. Hist. Brit. For. Policy, i. 239. Professor Holland Rose 
adds: ‘I cannot agree with Sorel in taking the French overtures seriously’. He 
states also that nv proposals were sent to the British generals in response to Grenville’s 


reply to this overture. Documents 92, 142, 157 and 158 in Archives des Affaires 
Etrangéres, vol. 587, deal with the proposals actually made. 
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On the other hand, the French diplomatic committee believed 
that the initiative had been taken by England itself, and not only 
do Aulard and Sorel ‘take the French overtures seriously ’, 
but Aulard is infuriated at the perfidy of Lord Grenville in 
having made these advances and then treating the French 
offer with contumely. It can be shown that the French 
offers of peace were perfectly genuine, but that both Le Brun 
in 1793 and Aulard and Sorel a hundred years later were entirely 
deceived by the character of the negotiator and his mysterious 
activities. 

It is difficult to find much about the antecedents of James 
Tilly Matthews. When he had already been under arrest in 
Paris for eight months he presented to the Committee of Public 
Safety a voluminous memorandum in proof of his integrity, and 
in the course of it he made the following statement, which will, 
incidentally, illustrate the nature of the prose style and ideas 
of the interminable memoranda which he showered upon the 
French government :— 


First, if the example of one’s ancestors is of any weight, or if the 
principles of a nation are any proof, mine claim the preference to all 
others. Iam Welch, though English by being a subject of Great Britain ; 
from the time of Caesar to this moment we have preserved our Liberty 
and Laws, and history cannot furnish an hundred instances in this period 
of a man having forsaken the cause for which you are fighting. I say, 
if obstinacy of principle is any weight, the Welch have the preference over 
all mankind. But I may add something more; my mother’s family 
are French, of the name of Tilly, who were obliged to leave France at the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. I bear the name, having been 
christened James Tilly. ...I do not use the name Tilly in wnting 
generally because in Wales three names is considered an ostentation 


. . . but in all deeds and where property is in question, I am obliged to 
use it.} 


He was, apparently, a wholesale tea dealer of London,’ and 
had some acquaintance with David Williams.* Both were Welsh- 
men and it is more than probable that Williams had acted as 
his tutor in political theory, as he had done for several other 
prosperous business men who wished to embark on a public 
career.4 ‘As all mankind know his staunch republican prin- 


1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 588, no. 157. (30 Floreal, Year III). 

* Williams, Autobiography. He carried on his business at 84 Leadenhall Street 
(references in several letters), but lived at Biggin House, Mitcham, Surrey. He 
informed the committee of public safety that the parish of Mitcham had ‘ shown a 
decided opposition to the war’. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 200. 

* This relationship escaped Aulard and Sorel, who were unaware of any connexion 
between the negotiations of Williams and those of Matthews. 

* For similar activities on the part of Williams, see Williams MSS. Correspondence, 
Cardiff Public Library, 5. 36. 
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ciples ’, writes Matthews, ‘ it cannot be wondered that I should 
possess the same principles.’ } 

When Williams came to Paris, Matthews followed him in 
order to avail himself of Williams’s assistance in understanding 
the situation in France.2 He was not, however, introduced by 
Williams to any of the French Ministers. Then, on the excuse 
of urgent business affairs, he suddenly left for England, and on 
9 January obtained an interview with Pitt. The nature of this 
interview is unknown. He also presented himself to Chauvelin, and 
asked to be allowed to send letters to David Williams under cover 
of Chauvelin’s dispatches to Le Brun.’ He again approached 
Pitt, both before and after Williams’s return from Paris, but was 
refused an interview. When Williams returned, Matthews drove 
him to Lord Grenville’s office to deliver Le Brun’s letter, and then, 
when Williams took no further action, importuned him for letters 
to the French ministers on the excuse that he proposed to settle 
in France. These, however, Williams did not give him, but on 
19 March Matthews arrived in Paris on his self-appointed mission.’ 


1 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 47. He refers here to a certain 
A.B., but evidently means David Williams. He claims that it was he who saved 
A.B. from prosecution as a democrat, ‘ though to this hour he does not know it’. 
Among the Williams papers is a letter evidently in Matthews’s handwriting, signed 
only A.B. (‘ L.H.S. Mondy, 3 o’clock ’, i.e., Leadenhall Street) advising him to burn 
allincriminating papers. Cardiff MS. 5. 36. 

2 MS. Autobiography. This visit to France was not known to Aulard, who (op. 
cit., p. 148) accepts the statement in a memorandum on Matthews (Archives des 
Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 226) that he had supplied Maret on his visit to 
England (2 December 1792) with a report of the methods used by the British govern- 
ment to prevent corn supplies reaching France. This statement was probably based on 
his own claim, and I have been unable to find any such report. However, the matter 
was under discussion between Grenville and Chauvelin (Rose, p. 103). Such a plan 
was again formed by the British government in April 1793: F.O. 27/42. 6 April 
1793. 3 Bisset, loc. cit. 

4 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 586, no. 23, letter from Pitt to Matthews 
(8 January 1793), arranging for an interview on the next day. 

5 Chauvelin to Le Brun, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 586, no. 81. 
Chauvelin seems to have suspected that Matthews was a government agent, and that 
he wished to compromise Chauvelin by sending seditious matter under cover of his 
dispatches. 

® Pitt to Matthews, 7 and 20 February: Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 
586, nos. 155 and 191. Aulard gives the reference to these two letters wrongly, 
states that they were from Grenville, not Pitt, implies that Matthews handed over 
the letters ‘a titre de références’ to Le Brun to prove his association with English 
statesmen (whereas they were probably seized with all his papers). He also says that 
“les formules courtoises (of the letters) donnaient une bonne idée de la situation sociale 
du destinataire’. The formula was merely the formai ‘ Your obedient humble 
servant’, which Aulard thought implied great respect on the part of the minister. 
Similarly in dealing with the curt refusal of Grenville to communicate with Matthews 
at a later date (Archives, vol. 587, no. 68), signed, ‘ I have the honour to be, Sir, Your 
most obedient humble servant, Grenville. To James Matthews, Esq., etc., etc.’, 
Aulard adds the indignant note, ‘ Ces sont ces etc. honorifiques qui avaient été refusés 
& notre ministre Chauvelin aprés le 10 aoit’. Aulard seems to have been unaware 
of Pitt’s letter of 8 January and of Chauvelin’s letter referred to above. 

* Matthews to Le Brun, 8 April, Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 59, 
shows that he had arrived in Paris twenty-one days before the date of the letter. 
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Once there, he undoubtedly represented himself to Le Brun 
as the friend of Williams, stating that the latter found himself 
unable to communicate with Le Brun owing to the Traitorous 
Correspondence Act of 15 February.t He arrived at a critical 
moment—the day after Dumouriez’s defeat at Neerwinden— 
and possibly this made the government more prepared to listen 
to him. At any rate he presented to Le Brun a lengthy plan 
for negotiations with England,? followed by what purported to 
be the plan of campaign—both military and naval—of the allies.* 
It would seem that Le Brun asked him to specify what the 
demands of the British government would be, for these two 
documents were followed by a thirteen-page memorandum in 
the form of questions and answers—the questions purporting 
to be the English demands, and the answers indicating the 
attitude which the French government should adopt.* Evid- 
ently Le Brun, like Aulard and Sorel, a hundred years later, 
accepted these demands as authentic, and subjected them to a 
careful and detailed analysis. The French government re- 
jected the responsibility for the war; it was prepared to grant 
concessions with regard to the frontier, and the indemnification 
of Savoy and the German princes, but utterly rejected the 
demands for the release of the royal family and the removal of 
the assembly from Paris as being matters of domestic concern only. 

If one bears in mind the refusal of Pitt even to see Matthews, 
it becomes evident that Matthews’s object was to get the French 
themselves to take the initiative and use him as an intermediary. 
And this he actually succeeded in bringing about. On 2 April 
the executive council decided to respond to Matthews’s overtures 
and to make every endeavour to obtain peace with England.® 
Le Brun, therefore, evidently at Matthews’s direction, wrote 
a letter to John Salter, the vestry clerk of the parish of Poplar, 
asking him to deliver a sealed letter to Lord Grenville, which, 
in fact, asked for a passport and safe conduct for a person to 
discuss terms of peace. If Grenville were prepared to grant 
this, then Salter was to deliver to him a second sealed letter 
naming Maret as the proposed negotiator.? No explanation 
has been offered of this extraordinary procedure, which gave 
Williams ‘the first suspicion that Matthews was affected in 
his head’. It seems possible, however, that it was chosen 
because Salter, as a public notary, would be able to witness 
Matthews’s attestation that he had received the letters from 


1 Autobiography ; Bisset, loc. cit. 
2 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 42. 


* Ibid. no. 43. This forecasts the attack on Toulon, but not on Dunkirk. 
4 Thid. no. 44. 5 Ibid. no. 45. ® Ibid. no. 50. 
? Originals in F.O. 27/42. Copies in Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, 


nos. 48,49, and 52. Reprinted Aulard, op. cit., pp. 149-50, and (in translation) Otridge, 
Annual Register, 1793, pp. 131-2. 
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Le Brun. When he published the letters in opposition news- 
papers, Matthews added a formal attestation. 

Matthews immediately departed for London, accompanied 
by the agent, Scipion Mourgue,’ who was to wait at Calais or 
Boulogne for the English Government’s reply. At Boulogne, 
however, Matthews was arrested by the municipal authorities. 
He immediately wrote to Le Brun demanding his release, and 
now asked for a thousand acres of land as a reward for his 
services—specifying that it must not be émigré land.? But 
Mourgue was able to obtain his release and he proceeded on his 
way. On 27 April the letters were delivered by Salter, who, 
according to Matthews, was questioned for an hour and a half 
at a cabinet meeting, but Salter evidently knew nothing of the 
contents of the letters. The government decided to take no notice 
of the matter, owing to the peculiar nature of the overtures.‘ 
Matthews then approached ‘an independent member of parlia- 
ment ’ to raise the matter in the house of commons, and requested 
Lord Rawdon to ask a question in the house of lords.’ He was 
asked by Mr. Aust to put into writing the purport of the Salter 
letters, and this he did,* but two days later (16 May) he received 
from Grenville a categorical refusal to pursue the matter any 
further.? He thereupon embarrassed the government by publishing 
the letters in opposition newspapers,® and assiduously attended at 
the house of lords for several days to interest the opposition peers 
in the subject.® 

Grenville, however (also on 16 May), did reply to Le Brun, 
stating that the British government could not recognize the 
new administration in France or consider terms of peace with it, 
but inviting the French government, if it really desired peace, 
to communicate with the generals of the allied armies.!° However, 

1 Matthews to Grenville, 16 May 1793. Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 
587, no. 80; F.0. 27/42. Mourgue had accompanied Maret to London as his secretary 
in January. 

? Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, nos. 59 and 61. Matthews probably 
thought that the émigré land would soon be restored to its rightful owners. 

’ His relatives, however, as well as those of Matthews, hoped to derive great 
pecuniary advantage from the transaction: Autobiography. 

‘ Aulard indignantly states that the government ‘ affecta de se moquer’ of the 
means of communication. The Annual Register, loc. cit., defends the government 
on this point ; it, however, confuses Maret with Marat—who would hardly have been 
acceptable as a negotiator. Bisset, loc. cit., and Belsham, v. 47, attack the govern- 
ment for not having responded ‘ to this noble advance ’. 

5 Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, vol. 587, no. 80, and Matthews to Lord Rawdon, 
17 May, ibid., no. 67. 6 Jbid. no. 80; F.O. 27/42. 7 Ibid. no. 68. 

8 In The Times, according to Williams’s autobiography. The date of his attesta- 
tion is 21 May (Annual Register, loc. cit.). 

® Matthews Memorandum, 5 Brumaire Yr. II, vol. 588, no. 38. He mentions 
Lords Rawdon, Norfolk, Portland and Thurlow in this connection. 

10 Ibid. vol. 587, no. 69; F.O. 27/42. Aulard, confirmed in his belief that Matthews 


was Pitt’s agent, makes the extraordinary statement (in spite of no. 68) that this reply 
was entrusted to Matthews. 
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on 2 June, the Gironde fell, and Le Brun himself was arrested. 
The committee of public safety (formed on 6 April) had in fact 
already taken over the direction of foreign affairs, but Le Brun 
was questioned by it on the Salter negotiations, and on 6 June, 
although a prisoner, was authorized to reply to Grenville. He 
again rejected the English contention that the war was caused 
by France, and as Grenville refused to recognize the French 
government, he stated that it was impossible to enter into com- 
munication with the English generals.!_ Nevertheless, two days 
later, the committee decided to send two agents to wait on 
General Murray (secretary to the duke of York) to discuss the 
exchange of prisoners, and instructed them to sound the general 
with regard to the possibility of peace. Their mission, however, 
met with no success.2 In the meantime Matthews apparently 
returned to Paris. He now claimed that he had frustrated the 
attempts of Mercy d’Argenteau, the Austrian minister, to form 
a triple alliance of Austria, Prussia and England, but to do so 
he had had to spend £11,000 sterling in bribing two cabinet 
ministers. The committee thought the sum exorbitant, and 
considered sending an agent to London to enquire into the truth 
of Matthews’s story. Cambon, Lindet, and Barére were deputed 
to question Matthews, and although they did not grasp the 
true nature of Matthews’s activities, they now came to the 
conclusion that the terms of peace which he purported to bring 
from Grenville were spurious.2 They thought him an extremely 
clever spy sent to enquire into the state of opinion in France, 
which, as he knew no French, is curious.‘ Matthews thereupon 
seems to have left hurriedly for England. 

By 20 August he had returned to the Continent, and on that 
date wrote to Danton for a passport for himself and his inter- 
preter.5 This time he had information of real value to convey. 


1 Ibid. no. 87. 

* Ibid. nos. 92, 142, 157, and 158. Professor Holland Rose, loc. cit., is wrong in 
stating that no overtures were made. 

3 The evidence for this third visit to Paris is obscure. It is based on the lengthy 
report on Matthews presented to the committee of public safety on 21 September 
(ibid. no. 226). There are no documents in the Archives relating to Matthews con- 
temporaneous with this visit, which is remarkable in view of the superabundance 
of documents on his previous and subsequent visits. Barére, Mémoires, ii. 97, mentions 
an agent brought by Le Brun to the committee at the beginning of June, whose de- 
scription closely fits that of Matthews. 

“See vol. 587, no. 175. The matter is complicated by the presence in Paris in 
July of a certain Archibald Mitchell who purported to come from Lord Grenville. 
It is a coincidence that when Matthews returned in August he travelled under the 
name of James Mitchell. 

5 Ibid. vol. 587, no. 175. Matthews’s undated twenty-page memorandum on his 
conduct of the Salter affair (vol. 587, no. 47), wrongly placed in the file in March 1793, 
is probably of the same date, for he asks in this also (as in his letter to Danton) for a 
passport in the name of James Mitchell. He proposed in this to ‘ debauch’ a news- 
paper, apparently The Times, with a bribe of £1000 and an annuity of £300 for the 


editor. Among his papers are anonymous letters from the editor of some newspaper 
(ibid. nos. 67, 137). 
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He urged the French government without any delay to strengthen 
the fortifications of Dunkirk, and, in fact, four days later, the 
English attack on Dunkirk began. The French government 
afterwards willingly attributed their success in withstanding the 
siege to Matthews’s warning. But Danton had been ousted 
from the committee of public safety (10 July), and Desforgues, 
who had replaced Le Brun at the ministry of foreign affairs, 
refused to see Matthews. As it was impossible for the govern- 
ment to appreciate Matthews’s true motives, they were probably 
more puzzled than ever by the action of a ‘spy’ in supplying 
them with this valuable information, and it is possible that 
the Jacobin ministers suspected him of being involved in some 
Dantonist intrigue. Otto, chef de la premiére division at the 
ministry of foreign affairs, who spoke English well, was author- 
ized to see him, and granted him three interviews.!_ He supplied 
Otto once more with the terms of the English government, and 
with a plan for the dismemberment of France which he claimed 
to have been drawn up by the allies.2 Otto was still convinced 
of his integrity, but was unable to see him again without 
authorization. He advised him to see Hérault, who spoke 
English. Matthews, who was now concerned about the decree 
of 6 August against foreigners residing in France under false 
names,* wished to return to England, and for two days he 
‘lobbied ’ the committee of public safety in the hope of seeing 
Hérault.4. On 9 August he was examined for two hours by the 
committee, and it was decided to place him under arrest at his 
hotel. This was done on 10 August. He complained bitterly 
about his treatment and protested the purity of his motives,® 
and Otto was once more asked to report on his activities. This 
he did at length,’ basing his report on information given by French 
agents in England, on Matthews’s numerous memoranda, on 
his correspondence and private conversations with Otto, and 
on his examination on 9 August. Otto acknowledged the services 
he had rendered, particularly in being the first to warn the 
government of the projected attack on Dunkirk. ‘The entire 
conduct of Matthews ’, wrote Otto, ‘reveals a man of great ex- 
perience in public affairs, and, above all, profoundly versed in 
the politics of his country. He writes as well as he talks.’ 
Matthews had admitted to him that he had hoped to obtain some 
distinction in return for his services, such as the post of French 
consul-general in London. He had never claimed to be entirely 
disinterested. 


1 Matthews Memorandum, 5 Brumaire Yr. II, vol. 587, no. 226. 
2 Ibid. nos. 193, 209, 210. 3 Ibid. no. 206. - 4 Ibid. nos. 211, 212, 226. 
5 Dossier of Comité de Sureté Générale. Archives Nationales, F?7 4774". 

6 Ibid. nos. 217 and 223, 7 Ibid. no, 226. 
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However, he remained under arrest, and kept writing to the 
foreign minister in ever greater distress, even appealing to him 
as a father. He dilated upon his services to France and de- 
fended himself against the accusations of being an impostor, 
aiming only at making money, and of having betrayed his 
countrv. He maintained that he had bought the English naval 
plans and not betrayed any trust placed in him. His money 
had gone, and he was reduced: to begging to be placed in prison 
as he could not pay the expenses of his hotel.2 The committee 
of public safety therefore called for another report on Matthews, 
and decided that his expenses should be paid and that he should 
be furnished with a passport.* But for some reason (possibly 
ill-health *) he did not leave, and his memoranda continued, 
addressed now from the Plessis prison,® and showing increased 
distress. In February 1796 an official writes in desperation : 
‘He is certainly a spy, or else he is a dangerous lunatic. Will 
the minister indicate what steps should be taken to put a stop 
to his interminable requests ?’* The minister of police then 
reported on him,’ and apparently he was released. According 
to Williams he begged his way home in great distress. But his 
adventures were not at an end. He appeared in the gallery of 
the house of commons to charge the ministers with ‘ traitorous 
venality ’, was examined by the privy council,® and on 28 January 
1797 was committed to Bethlem Mental Hospital. 

The overtures made by Le Brun to Grenville on 1 February, 
and again on 2 April, were therefore genuine. Brissot’s warlike 
policy, which arose out of the internal situation in France, had 
proved fatal and had appalled its originator, for the nation had 
been roused to demand war, and any moderation would have 
involved the overthrow of the Gironde. Le Brun had con- 
sistently tried to moderate his master’s policy and remained 
pacific until the end, in spite of what all French historians without 
exception have regarded as hostile acts on the part of England. 
He was evidently deceived by Matthews, who hoped, through 
Le Brun, to be able to play the large part in public life which 

1 The following documents refer to Matthews during this period, but contain little 


of diplomatic importance: vol. 588, nos. 3, 16, 24, 35, 37, 38, 45, 46, 49, 50, 52, 57, 
58, 60, 71, 77, 79, 115. 

* Ibid. no. 71. No. 128 is a demand from Citizen Pujol of the Maison Garnie dite 
Grange Bateliére for 15,000 livres, due to him for Matthews’s food and lodging. 

* Ibid. no. 129. 6 Nivose An III. Aulard (p. 165) says: ‘ Nous perdons ensuite 
la trace de ce mysterieux personnage’. He apparently did not consult file 589. 

4 Ibid. no. 158. 

5 Ibid. Vol. 589, Nos. 9 (22 pages), 10, 17, 18, 29 (summary of a memorandum of 
24 folio pages), 49, 57, 58. 

® Ibid. no. 58. 19 Pluviose An IV. 7 Ibid. no. 59, same date. 

® He disappears from the files in the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres with a last 
letter of 29 Pluviose. No mention is made of his release. 

® Autobiography. 10 See the Appendix, p. 668, below. 
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had been denied him by Pitt. The use of a public notary as 
an intermediary (‘a proposal as ridiculous as it was unusual ’ 
in the eyes of the Annual Register) did not seem strange to Le 
Brun or to Monsieur Aulard, unaccustomed as they were to 
English ways of life. In consequence, English historians have 
refused to treat the negotiations seriously, and French historians, 
under the impression that the initiative had been taken by 
England, have remained convinced of the perfidy of the English 
ministers. 
Davip WILLIAMS. 


APPENDIX 


Matthews was admitted to Bedlam at the petition of the parish officers 
of Camberwell,! the sureties being Thomas Fasson, pewterer, 48 Bishops- 
gate Street, and Edward Clark of the navy office, Somerset House. He 
remained there for seventeen years, and died on 10 January 1814 at London 
House Private Hospital, Hackney, where he had been removed for a change 
of air. His case was destined to become a celebrated one, and it is re- 
markable that those who have written on it should have been unaware 
of his diplomatic activities. His relatives refused to believe that he was 
insane, and on 2 May he was examined by Lord Kenyon, who remanded 
him in custody, and on 21 January 1798 he was placed on the incurable 
list. In 1809 his relatives again sought to obtain his release, and this 
time got the support of the parish officers of Camberwell, but a number 
of physicians officially certified him to be still insane, and John Haslam, 
the apothecary of Bethlem Hospital, wrote a pamphlet to prove his 
insanity *. He suffered from megalomania, from a persecution complex, 
and from a belief in an ability ‘to talk with his brains’, that is, in 
thought-transference, an ability which he had acquired in France. Still 
his relatives persisted in believing in his sanity, except on the one point 
of thought-transference, and when an enquiry was made in 1815 at 
the command of the house of commons into the regulation of madhouses 
(which resulted in Haslam’s dismissal), his was one of the chief cases con- 
sidered. It was shown that he had at one time been chained hand and 
foot, but later had been given a room of his own. He had, in fact, in 
1811 been given a prize of £30 by the governors for the best plan for the 
rebuilding of the hospital itself. It is difficult entirely to disbelieve that 
some of the people whom he had bribed were interested in keeping him 
in Bedlam. 


1 Information kindly supplied by J. L. Worsfold, Esq., clerk to the Bethlem Royal 
Hospital. 

? Illustrations of Madness, exhibiting a singular case of Insanity, London, 1810. 
See also E. G. O'Donoghue, The Story of Bethlem Hospital (London, 1914), pp. 313-14, 
and Report together with Minutes of evidence from the Committee appointed to consider 
of provision being made for the better regulation of Madhouses in England. Ordered 
by House of Commons to be printed, 1815. 
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Notes and Documents 


‘Common Assizes’ in the Pipe Rolls and ‘ Dialogus de 
Scaccario’ 


Tue financial aspect of Henry II’s administration of justice has 
been more censured than studied, and the happy accident that 
one of its features, the so-called ‘Common Assize of the County ’, 
is twice described in the Dialogus de Scaccario, with details not 
to be expected in the Pipe Rolls, suggested an investigation which 
has had results of some little interest. Not only is the term 
‘Common Assize’ used in the rolls in a much more restricted 
sense than is generally understood, but this limitation seems to be 
ignored in the Dialogus, which also gives inconsistent accounts of 
the method of levying the assize. 

Of the protean meanings of medieval assisa, that of ‘ assess- 
ment’ was capable of varied application. Under Henry II it 
was early used in a taxative sense as a synonym for donwm or 
auxilium. In the first extant Pipe Roll of the reign an assisa 
comitatus is noted in both Norfolk and Suffolk + and is obviously 
the county donum. .Unfortunately assisa comitatus in this sense 
has been confounded with the communis assisa comitatus which 
first appears on the rolls in 1169, and was a sum assessed on the 
county for defaults and amercements. Sir James Ramsay, noting 
the apparent equivalence of assisa comitatus with donum, adds in 
a footnote : ‘ I take the two to be much the same, but the subject 
is very obscure. The assisa comitatus, however, is often spoken 
of as a penalty.’? He fails to observe that in this latter sense it 
is always ‘ communis assisa’’ and so equates communis assisa with 
donum. 

The Oxford editors of the Dialogus de Scaccario independently 
do the same,* although Madox, whom they quote for the meaning, 
keeps the judicial sense of communis assisa distinct in his dis- 
cussion of the interpretation of assisa.‘ 

The passage in the Dialogus on which its editors are comment- 
ing is the first of two casual but valuable references to communes 
assise. They are, says the author, made by counties from time 


1 Pipe Roll, 2 Hen. II, pp. 7, 10. 2 The Angevin Empire, p. 254. 3 p. 190. 
* Hist. of the Exchequer, c. xvii, § 2, i. 700. 
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to time by the itinerant justices and are called ‘ common ’ because 
the sum required from the county is apportioned in common by 
hides among the landholders of the county, so that it should be 
complete for the exchequer of payment.! 

In a later passage penalties for assarts, collected and paid in 
by the sheriffs, are placed in the same category as these communes 
assise on the ground that the assart penalty is levied on the land 
at the rate of a shilling an acre of wheat and sixpence an acre of 
oats, just as the communa assisa arises from the levy of two shil- 
lings or one shilling from each hide in the county.?. The analogy is 
not, however, exact. In the earlier passage communis assisa has 
been defined as a sum required by the justices from the county 
and apportioned among its hides, not as the sum accruing from 
a fixed rate per hide. The Pipe Rolls support the former de- 
finition for, as will be seen later, the assizes are in every case, 
even when expressed in pounds, round sums of marks, whereas 
the assart penalties of a county could only by accident, and rarely 
did, work out to a round total. How is the contradiction to be 
explained ? The later revision by FitzNeal, which Mr. H. G. 
Richardson has shown to be the probable cause of some other 
contradictions in the Dialogus,? does not help us here.4 Must 
we fall back on Mr. Richardson’s first alternative suggestion of 
‘a confusion of mind from which, we sometimes suspect, Richard 
FitzNeal was not free?’ It is perhaps pertinent to note that 
he introduces the comparison as part of his argument that the 
barons of the exchequer were exempt from these assart penalties 
as they were from the communes assise. In his desire to make his 
case as strong as possible he may have unconsciously exaggerated 
the closeness of the parallel. 

The brevity of his incidental allusions to the common assizes 
is also, in a different way, misleading. Writing in the last decade 
but one of Henry II’s reign, he seems to speak of these assizes 
as still being imposed from time to time. But the Pipe Rolls 
show that, in the strict sense at least, this was not the case. The 
only penalties that are so called on the rolls originate, with one 
abnormal exception, between Michaelmas 1168 and Michaelmas 
1169. It is true that the term occurs on every subsequent roll 
down to the end of the reign and beyond, but it is only applied 
to the arrears of 1169. Working rapidly through the rolls in 
manuscript, as Ramsay did, it was easy to mistake these entries 
as referring to new penalties, but FitzNeal, being treasurer, must 
have known better. He would seem to have grouped with the 
communes assise of the rolls a similar class of penalties to which 


1“), . communiter ab iis qui in comitatu fundos habent per hidas distribuitur, vt 
nichil desit de illa cum fuerit ad scaccarium solutionis’ (p. 95). 

2 Ibid. p. 103. 5 Ante, xliii. 321 ff. 

4 There is no sign of a dislocation at this point. 
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the full title is only once applied in them and immediately deleted. 
The provoking looseness of medieval terminology has to be taken 
into account. Even in 1169 it is conspicuous. 

At Michaelmas in that year the county of Worcester, the 
sheriffs of thirteen ' other counties, and a special collector, Robert 
of Lowthorpe, for Yorkshire rendered account of a new charge 
upon their respective shires. It was a round sum in each case, 
in marks or in pounds convertible into marks, ranging from 40 
marks each for Bedfordshire and Staffordshire to 350 marks for 
Yorkshire. There is no absolute uniformity in the description of 
the charge. In eight? counties it is communa assisa comitatus. 
In five it is a debt of the county or joint counties, though not, 
as one would normally expect, carried over from any previous 
roll. In one it is (after hesitation) a common amercement, in 
another merely a payment from the county. 

Rather more uniformity appears in stating the cause of these 
penalties, though in two cases none at all is given. There is 
fairly general agreement in describing it as for defaults and 
amercements. The Dorset entry alone refers it to a specific 
offence, and it is noteworthy that the clerk after describing it as 
a common assize deleted assize and substituted amercement 
(misericordia).2 On the other hand, a proffer of 60 marks made 
by the thirty hundreds of Northamptonshire in the previous 
financial year ut audirentur sine occasione * was from 1170 entered 
on the rolls as a common assize. 

The brevity of the rolls leaves unexplained the reason for the 
sudden swoop upon the counties assized in 1168-9. No light is 
thrown upon the nature of the defaults and the cause of the 
amercements which were the occasion of their assizes, nor upon 
the limitation of the penalties to the Midlands and the North. 
In the absence of any subsidiary sources—the Dialogus gives no 
help here—the only basis for a suggestion is the date. 

This fell between two critical years for the administration of 
local justice. In 1166 the Assize of Clarendon initiated more 
frequent and rigorous visitations of the king’s justices, and in 
1170 came the Inquest of Sheriffs and the removal from office of 
most of these officials. It is a fairly safe conjecture that the 
itinerant justices discovered leakages of revenue from amerce- 
ments of too long standing to be now exacted from individual 
offenders. As the sheriffs personally could not be held wholly 
responsible for irregularities due to local disorganization and lack 

1 Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire were, however, charged jointly. For the full 
list see Appendix, infra, p. 674. 

2 The de communi comitatus under Leicestershire is an obvious slip either of the 
clerk or the transcriber. Assisa is supplied in subsequent rolls. 


3 Pipe Roll, 15 Hen. II, p. 7: pro falso judicio, 
4 Pipe Roll, 14 Hen. I, 9». : 
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of adequate supervision from above, the simplest solution of the 
problem and the one which would have the most cautionary effect 
upon the localities was to make the county responsible. Owing 
to the absence or defectiveness of local records only round sums 
could be exacted. Such an explanation would account for the 
vague, ‘defaults and amercements ’’. That they may have arisen 
largely from forest offences is perhaps suggested by the limited 
number of counties so penalized and by the fact that from 1170 
the sheriffs of some seventeen counties, including eleven of those 
amerced in the previous year, annually accounted at the Exchequer 
for the sums they received from assarts and wastes and (when 
they happened) pleas of the forest. 

It has been mentioned above that the only exception to the 
vagueness of the reason given for the penalties of 1169 is that 
inflicted on Dorset for false judgement. The Pipe Roll altera- 
tion of assisa te misericordia in this case seems significant. The 
county was not punished for unidentifiable offences in the past, 
but for a definite piece of injustice, in all probability of recent 
occurrence. The subsequent history of county amercements in 
Henry II’s reign confirms this distinction. More than a score of 
such penalties were imposed by 1188 upon counties more widely 
distributed than those assized in 1169, but though occasionally 
called ‘common ’, they were never described as ‘ assizes’. Like 
Dorset in 1169 the counties were, with one exception, punished 
for single offences in the execution of justice which were carefully 
specified and for which only the county could be held liable. 
The commonest was concealment of the pleas of the Crown and 
next to this false or unjust judgement. Of single occurrence were : 
sending a duel to the hundred court, failing to hold an inquest, 
omission to secure men condemned to death, unjust outlawry and 
fixing a day for trial without the licence of the justices. From such 
common amercements the barons of the exchequer were no doubt 
exempt, as they were from the common assizes strictly so called. 
The author of the Dialogus would not therefore think is necessary 
to point out what might be considered a merely verbal distinction. 

These later county amercements were much lower than 
the common assizes, except in the one case, Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire in 1182, where no single offence is specified.’ 

The greater part of the county assizes of 1168-9 was paid at 
once, but the residue came in very slowly. The sheriffs wiped 
out their arrears by 1185, but Walter of Lowthorpe’s son Robert 
only completed payment of the huge Yorkshire assize in 1198, 
nearly thirty years after it was incurred.2 As the Lowthorpes, 

1 Pipe Roll, 28 Hen. II, p. 19. 


2 Ibid. 10 Ric. I, p. 28. The business of the vast county of York seems to have 
compelled some delegation by the sheriffs. In 1157 the final account of the Danegeld 
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unlike the sheriffs, had no official successors, they were held 
responsible for its collection to the last penny. 

The grading of the penalties among the counties affected 
might be thought to indicate an attempt to adjust the burden 
to ability to bear it, but for any general scheme of the kind there 
is no evidence. Had such an attempt been made, the most ob- 
vious basis of apportionment would have been the Danegeld 
hidages of the counties, which, the Dialogus tells us, were the 
basis of apportionment within each county. Comparison, how- 
ever, with the county Danegelds of 1155-6 tabulated by Maitland ! 
shows no such connexion. So far from securing equality of in- 
cidence on this basis the penalties would, for instance, have fallen 
twelve times as heavily upon Yorkshire as upon Buckinghamshire. 
The scale of penalties in fact touches its highest point in the 
poorer northern counties, in the most remote of which, moreover, 
Danegeld had never or, in the case of Northumberland, not 
recently been levied. 

If the grading of the penalties does not represent any nice 
calculation of the landed wealth of the respective counties, an 
alternative suggestion might be that they were rough estimates 
of the amount of revenue from judicial sources which the Ex- 
chequer had lost in the irregular past or at least were based on 
such estimates. The fact that the heaviest amercements fell upon 
the northern counties, which were not the most orderly in the 
realm, would seem to support this view. It is possible, however, 
that the apparent scaling was the result of a much rougher process. 
It will be remembered that the earliest of the common assizes, 
originated as an offer of 60 marks by the Northamptonshire 
hundreds to be allowed to state their case without laying them- 
selves open to punishment (sine occasione).2 It would seem that 
they were threatened with some charge which would have resulted 
in an arbitrary amercement and made haste to obtain acceptance 
of a comparatively reasonable sum, the technical ‘ fine ’ of medieval 
law. The fine was made before Michaelmas 1168 with four 
justices, headed by the archdeacon of Poitou, who were then on 
circuit in the eastern Midlands and East Anglia and was accounted 
for at the Michaelmas audit of the exchequer. 


of 1155-6 and the first donuwm of the county, for which the sheriff had answered in the 
previous year, was rendered by the elder Lowthorpe (ibid. 3 Hen. II, p. 86). Whe 
a new donum was required in 1158 he accounted for the county ‘ gift ’ and the sheriff 
for that of the city (ibid. 4 Hen. II, pp. 146-7). In 1165 he completed payment ‘ de 
remanenti operariorum de Everuichscire ’ (ibid. 11 Hen. II, p. 52). His son Robert 
rendered the common assize account for him in 1177 and 1178 and he died before 
Michaelmas 1179 (ibid. 25 Hen. II, p. 18). Their official title seems to have been 
collector (ibid. 15 Hen. II, p. 42; 28 Hen. II, p. 39). 

' Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 400. * Supra, p. 671. 

* Cf. a Lincolnshire county fine of 1202 (Lincs. Assize Rolls, 1202-9 (L.R.S. 22), 
p. 138). 


VOL. LITII.—NO. CCXII. UU 
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if we have rightly inferred the circumstances of the North- 
amptonshire offer, it is easier to understand why from 1170 
it was ranked in the Pipe Rolls as a communis assisa with the 
other penalties which went under that name. Continuing their 
circuit in the late autumn the justices visited Leicester and 
Warwick and apparently imposed the penalties of 70 and 80 marks 
upon those two counties which are entered as ‘ common assizes ’ 
on the Pipe Roll of Michaelmas 1169. They may have thought 
that they could safely exact more in these cases than Northampton- 
shire had more or less voluntarily offered. Proceeding north- 
wards to Nottingham and Derby, they presumably fixed the 
joint penalty of 100 marks for their counties. Two of them held 
pleas at Stafford and its common assize of 40 marks was doubtless 
then settled. 

In the last three cases the comparative poverty of the North 
Midlands seems to have been taken into account. No such con- 
sideration was shown to the counties beyond Humber and Mersey 
which were not visited by the archdeacon and his colleagues. 
On the other hand, as already remarked, their offences may have 
been greater. The occasion of their punishment may well have 
been the visit of Richard de Luci, the viceroy, to the north in the 
summer or early autumn of 1168 when he held pleas at York, 


Newcastle, and Carlisle, and may have imposed penalties there 
which were too late for appearance in the Pipe Roll of that year. 
There is no record of any justices being in the North between 
Michaelmas 1168 and Michaelmas 1169 except that Alan de Nevill 
held forest pleas at York and this would not account for the 
Carlisle and Northumberland assizes. 


JAMES TAIT. 


APPENDIX 
List or County PENALTIES IN 1168 anp 1169 


Except for Northamptonshire, the page references are to the Pipe Roll, 
1168-9. 
Marks 

Staffordshire 40 de debito comitatus pro defectibus et mis- 

p. 71 ericordiis 
Bedfordshire » communi assisa co- ce 

p- 90 mitatus 
Buckinghamshire 

p- 91 
Berkshire de comitatu de B. (de 

p. 80 com. ass. com., 1170) 
Carlisle de debito comitatus 

(Cumberland) 

p- 121 


” ” ” ” 
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Marks 


Worcestershire 50 Totus comitatus debet pro defectu et miseri- 

p. 139 cordia (defectibus et 
misericordiis, 1171) 

Northamptonshire 60 de XXX hundredis de ut audirentur sine oc- 


1167-8, p. 54 N. (de com. ass. casione (omitted 
com., 1170) from 1170) 
Oxfordshire 60 de communi assisa co- pro defectibus et mis- 
p. 85 mitatus . ericordiis 
Dorset 60 de communi [assisa]* pro falso judicio 
p.7 misericordia comi- 
tatus 
Leicestershire 70? de communi comitatus pro defectibus et mis- 
p. 28 (comuni assisa comi- ericordiis 
tatus, 1170) 
Warwickshire 802 de communi assisa co- ( ,, ,, 5, 5, 1170) 
p. 29 mitatus 
Nottinghamshire 
and |100 de debito comitatuum pro defectu et miseri- 
Derbyshire cordia 
p- 65 | 
Lancaster 100 de communi assisa co- pro defectibus et mis- 
p. 134 mitatus ericordiis 
Northumberland 140 eae ian hGaier eay je Se eed 
p. 132 
Yorkshire 350 a ee 
p. 42 


Wyclif or Wyclyf ? 


Frew proper names of medieval persons have been written in so 
many different ways as that of the ‘ Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion’. This diversity goes back, apparently, to his own lifetime. 
Certainly in registers, chronicles, and in works in manuscript 
written before the middle of the fifteenth century in England the 
number of different spellings is great. If we should add to these 
the vagaries of continental and particularly Bohemian scribes, the 
number increases noticeably. 

So far as is known we do not have the reformer’s own signa- 
ture and must arrive at a conclusion as to the most probably 
correct spelling by a study of the variant forms in which the name 
appears. An examination of early English records shows the 
following variant spellings : 


1 Marked for deletion. 
2 In 1170 additional sums of £23 5s. 10d. and £9 1s. 2d. were assized upon Leicester- 
shire and Warwickshire respectively (Pipe Roll, 16 Hen. II, pp. 88, 91). 
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1. Registrum Gynwell, fo. 123, under date of 1361, Wycliffe. Quoted 
by R. Vaughan, in his John de Wycliffe, D.D. (London, 1853), p. 50, n. 1. 

2. Registrum Gynwell, fos. 367 f., Wyclif, quoted by Vaughan, ibid. 
I have no means of knowing when the register of Bishop Gynwell was 
compiled or copied, though it is probably safe to assume that it was a 
fifteenth-century copy. 

3. Registrum Simonis Islip, in archives of Lambeth Palace, fo. 306, 
under date of 1365, Wyclyve, quoted by Vaughan in 1829 edition of his 
Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, i. 406. I do not know when this 
register was copied. 

4. Lambeth Palace MS. 104, Wyclyff, as of 1370. Vaughan, op. cit. i. 
409. This MS. was written in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

5. Walsingham, Historia Anglicana (Rolls Series, ed. H. T. Riley), 
Wyclef, ed. cit., i. 324, sub anno 1377. Edited from British Museum 
Royal MS. 13 E ix, written after 1392.1 

6. Bull of Gregory XI to the University of Oxford, Wycliff, as quoted 
by Walsingham (ed. cit. i. 346) from same Royal MS. 

7. The spelling Wyclif also appears in this MS. See ed. cit. i. 354, n. 4. 

8. Chronicon Henrici Knighton (Rolls Series, ed. J. R. Lumby), Wyclyfe, 
ed. cit. ii. 151. 

9. The spelling Wyclyff appears in this MS., as well as Wyclif and 
Wyclyf, all sub anno 1382. See ed. cit. ii. 151, 156. The Chronicon was 
edited from B. M. Cotton MS. Claudius E. I{I, written in the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century. 

10. There are further sections from the Fasciculi Zizaniorum incor- 
porated into the text of this Chronicon in which Wyclyf is used, e.g. ii. 
178 f. 

11. Chronicon Angliae 1328-1388 (Rolls Series, ed. E. M. Thompson), 
Wyklyf, ed. cit. p. 395. The Chronicon was edited from B. M. Royal MS. 
13 D. I, written late in the fourteenth century. Lambeth Palace MS. 160, 
of the early fifteenth century, in the corresponding place reads Wyclyf. 

12. Fasciculi Zizaniorum (Rolls Series, ed. H. R. Luard), Wycclyff. Ed. 
from the unique copy, Bodley, e Mus. MS. 86, written in 1439. 

13. A marginal note on fo. 2 of Cambridge Peterhouse MS. 272, written 
toward the end of the fourteenth century, reads contra Wicclyf. 


This short list by no means exhausts the number of variations 
which might be found. The authority to be attached to any one 
of these spellings would have to be weighted by considerations of 
the age of the manuscript in which it appears. Copyists are 
notorious for the liberties they took with proper names which 
offered any opportunity at all for original spellings. Our search 
for the most authoritative spelling is further complicated by the 
fact that a relatively small number of the Latin works of the 
reformer are to be found in the British Isles, and of these few, 
almost none, bear any ascription. Moreover, virtually all his 
English works are in manuscripts that bear no indication of the 
auchorship. We have therefore been. thus far dependent upon 


1 The spelling Wyclef also appears in Bodley MS. 462, written c. 1421 ; see Galbraith, 
V. H., The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420, pp. 1, 46 £. 
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external mentions of the name in chronicles and in the works of 
his opponents. 

If we were to search for help from non-English sources, our 
confusion would be only worse confounded by the various phonetic 
spellings of the name employed by South German and Bohemian 
scribes from the first dated manuscript, 1398 (in Hus’s own hand, 
now in Stockholm), on until the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In manuscripts of Bohemian and South German provenance, I 
have found Viclef, Viclif, Wiclef, Wicleff, Wicleph, Wikleff, 
Wycleff, Wyklif, Wykleph, Wykleff, Wyklif, all occurring before 
1415. There are doubtless others. Wycleph might perhaps 
appear the most frequently of any, but I should not desire to 
make the assertion very firmly. Giovanni Marchanova, the 
Paduan humanist-collector, spelled the name Euclif.* 

The variants used by authors since the fifteenth century have 
been quite freely arbitrary. The most frequently encountered 
are Wiclif (LeBas, Beer, Buddensieg, Borrows, Lechler, Loserth 
and all recent German scholars, Schaff); Wycliffe (Vaughan, 
Trevelyan, Poole); Wyclyve (Vattier) ; Wiklif (Thorold-Rogers) ; 
Viklef (Palacky, Flaj8hans, Bartos); Viclef (Sedlak); Wykliffe 
(Bohringer). The Wyclif Society, founded in 1882, and dissolved 
only in 1924, was able, by its great authority, to fix the tradition 
of the spelling in English-speaking lands, though here and there 
another form has been used. In Czechoslovakia, where of recent 
years there has been as great interest in the English reformer as 
in England and America, Novotny, Proke’, and Odlozilik have 
accepted the tradition of the Wyclif Society. 

The question naturally arises whether, in view of the great 
confusion apparent in early documents, it is at all possible to 
arrive at any degree of confidence in selecting any one of the two 
dozen or more spellings of the name found in manuscripts written 
within half a century of the reformer’s death. We can obviously 
eliminate the phonetic spellings that occur only on the Continent. 
Moreover, the direct validity of some of the forms from English 
sources given above can certainly be regarded as very weak 
because of the fact that the manuscripts in which these spellings 
appear are clearly to be dated after the reformer’s death and 
consequently lack the force which contemporaneity would give. 

In our search for an authentic spelling of the name it is of 
some value to find that the English sources listed above, though 
individually their authority may be inconclusive, agree almost 
unanimously on the first four letters Wycl-. If we may trust 
the law of averages, we might regard that much of our quest as 
attained, subject, of course, to direct contradiction by older and 


+See my note, ‘ Unnoticed MSS. and Works of Wyclif’ in Journ. Theol. Studies, 
XxXxviii (1937), 24-36 and 139-48. 
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better sources. But are there any older and better sources ? 
I believe there are. Five manuscripts of English provenance, 
in addition to containing the reformer’s name, are among the 
oldest codices extant containing any of his works. These five 
may, on paleographical or internal grounds, be dated from ca. 
1365 to 1381. It will be of decisive importance to examine their 
evidence as to the spelling of the name. 


1. Assisi, Biblioteca Communale MS. 662, containing the Logice Con- 
tinuacio and Tractatus Tercius of the De Logica.1 The codex was written 
ca. 1365, and the name occurs three times. On both fo. 8a and fo. 27B it is 
written Wyclyf. On fo. 109c the original colopbon was partially obliterated 
and an Italian scribe of the early fifteenth century has written over the 
words he could reconstruct, and has written Wyclif. The last three letters 
in the name as originally written were successfully obliterated, and it is 
not possible to say certainly whether the second and later scribe was 
right or wrong. The two other ascriptions are in the original hand. 

2. Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS. 103, a miscellaneous codex 
written ca. 1375-80, contains, pp. 419a-28a, an opusculum entitled by the 
original scribe Determinaciones Magistri Johannis Wyclyf contra carmelitam 
Kynyngham. 

3. Cambridge, Jesus College MS. 59 (Q.G. 11), written ca. 1381, contains 
on fos. 1406-446 a short work entitled in the colophon Confessio Wicklyf. 

4. Dublin, Trinity College MS. A. 5.3, written by one or perhaps several 
similar and contemporary hands between 1377 and 1380, as is ascertained 
by several dates in the codex, contains, pp. 176-9, a determinacio which 
was later incorporated into the De Potestate Pape, but here has this 
colophon: Hee venerabilis doctor magister Johannes Wyclyf in quadam 
sua determinacione anno domini 1379. Another, almost contemporary, 
hand has desired to bring light into darkness by correcting venerabilis to 
execrabilis seductor. 

5. Dublin, Trinity College MS. C. 1. 23, written ca. 1385, contains 
various works of the reformer, of which only one, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is ascribed. At the end of the De Statu Innocencie, 
which occupies fos. 332b-50a, the colophon reads Explicit tractatus de statu 
innocencie compilatus a magistro Johanne Wyclyf doctore evangelico cuius 
anime propicietur deus. 


These are the oldest examples of the actual writing of the name 
which I have been able to find and the only ones I feel sure can 
be assigned to his lifetime or immediately thereafter. In all 
five of them the ‘ y’ appears in the second syllable. In all but 
one it appears in the first syllable. Four of the five agree in 
spelling the name Wyclyf. In view of this close approach to 
unanimity in the earliest English manuscripts in such contrast 
to the universal diversity later, it seems hard to avoid the con: 
clusion that the name should be spelled Wyclyf. 

S. Harrison THOMSON. 


1 See my article already cited for fuller description of this and following items 
excepting Corpus Christi College, Cambridge MS. 103. 
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Ashley and the Conservative Party in 1842 


Tue crisis of 1842 in the relations between Lord Ashley and the 
party to which he officially belonged has not perhaps received 
entirely adequate attention from his biographers. For the first 
time since the Reform Act the conservative party had come into 
office with the prospect of a long period of power, and for the 
first time Ashley could test the real attitude of the party to his 
factory reform schemes and in particular to the Ten Hours Bill. 
The result was not only the disassociation of the party from 
Ashley’s plan of reform but, for a time at least, the clear possi- 
bility of Ashley’s disassociation from the party. It is on this 
latter aspect that some additional light can be shed. 

In September 1841 Ashley interviewed Peel on the subject of 
the factory bill. Peel refused at that date to define his attitude 
on the ground that so important a question required a cabinet 
discussion. Towards the end of January 1842 Ashley wrote to 
Peel, asking whether he had yet made up his mind. Peel replied 
with a blunt refusal to pledge the ministry’s support to a bill 
limiting to ten the hours of labour for persons between thirteen 
and twenty-one, and added in a subsequent letter that the govern- 
ment’s attitude left Ashley free ‘to enable you to take whatever 
course you may think fit’ in the house of commons.? This 
correspondence took place between 21 and 26 January. It is 
clear, however, that on Ashley’s side it was no more than a move 
to elicit from the government a formal and precise declaration of 
their attitude, and that he was already counting on their refusal 
and deliberating on his future line of conduct towards them. 

On 18 January, three days before his first letter to Peel, 
Ashley had addressed ‘a few lines . . . respecting my own 
affairs in the approaching Session ’ to one of the most trustworthy 
men in the conservative organization, F. R. Bonham, an ex- 
perienced and hard-working party manager, an active election- 
eering agent at the Carlton, sometime assistant whip in the house 
of commons, and a personal friend of Peel. 


“I have reason to believe’, wrote Ashley, ‘ that Sir R. Peel and his col- 
leagues intend to refuse the concession of the great factory principle for 
which I have so long and so ardently fought—that they should exhibit so 
little interest I deeply deplore, they might have had with them the whole 
body of the operative classes; they will now drive them, thro’ despair 
of any other redress to try what the alliance of the anti-Corn Law League 
can effect of remedy in another way—let that, however, pass ; my business 
relates to myself. I intend to push the question irrespective of all party 

. I shall commence by moving an address to the Crown ; I shall pursue 
the subject on supply days, and ground other motions or petitions. - This 


1 E. Hodder (edn. of 1892), pp. 215-17; J. L. and B. Hammond (1925), pp. 64-5. 
* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 40483, fos. 44-9. 
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I have determined on the supposition that I receive an official answer 
(which was promised) declaratory of full opposition to my demand. 

* Now I wish to ask you as an honourable man, and one who has, I pre- 
sume to think, felt at times a little interest in my welfare, whether such a 
course would not leave me in a very curious position as a member of the 
Carlton Club, engaged, as I shall be, in decided and vigorous opposition to 
the Ministers on certain points of importance, and taking, moreover, an 
hostile and an active Course ? 

“If this be so, I shall, after having received my fatal Answer, write to 
the Committee and withdraw my name.’ 


Bonham apparently was reluctant to take personal respon- 
sibility for a ruling on so delicate a subject and asked to be 
allowed to consult others, for on 20 January Ashley wrote giving 
his consent to such a step but stressing that above all ‘ I am most 
anxious to avoid anything like a Manifestation—I desire simply 
the opinion of a good-hearted honourable man like yourself ’.1 

Bonham unfortunately seems not to have kept his outgo- 
ing letters and the substance of the eventual reply can only be 
guessed. It is true that the Carlton Club was the centre of the 
party organization, and membership the badge of party loyalty, 
but Bonham, as a devoted party manager, could hardly view 
with equanimity so open a breach between the party and a 
highly distinguished if eccentric conservative politician, one, 
moreover, who had been an original member of the club. His 
advice was probably to retain the party connexion in spite of 
Ashley’s parliamentary revolt, for Ashley did not carry out his 
suggestion of resigning and remained a member of the Carlton 
until 1868.? 

But if the public breach between Ashley and the party was 
avoided, he soon had cause to feel that in private the party leaders 
regarded him as suspect and perhaps even as an enemy. On 
2 February came his well-known letter to the Short Time Com- 
mittees, published in The Times, which apprised them of the 
government’s determination to resist the Ten Hours Bill, his own 
determination to work unflaggingly for it, and added at the close, 
‘I know that in resolving on this step I exclude myself altogether 
from the tenure of office ; I rejoice in the sacrifice ’.2 On 4 Feb- 
ruary the Morning Post, a conservative paper, printed as one of 
its shorter leading articles an attack on this letter. Ti criticized 
Ashley for misrepresenting the attitude of the government, and 
suggested that if the public could see the actual letter in which 
Peel had signified his opposition, they would get the impression 
that Peel’s conduct was influenced not so much by an opposition 
to the principle of the bill as by the mistakes or indiscretions made 

1 Add. MS. 40617, fos. 112-14, 

* I am indebted to the secretary of the Carlton Club for the information respecting 


the period of Ashley’s membership (1832-68). 
5 Add. MS. 40483, fo. 53; Hodder, p. 216. 
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by Ashley in presenting his case to the government. After that 
subtle injection of scepticism, the Post proceeded to a personal 
attack on Ashley for the way in which he ‘anxiously directs 
attention to his own great virtue in excluding himself from office 
by the course he has taken ’, and ended with the advice that he 
should abandon the habit he had acquired of ‘a sanctimonious 
phraseology . . . the whine of Puritanism ’. 

Ashley came to the conclusion that this was not a mere journal- 
istic tirade but a governmental attack under the veil of press 
anonymity. Coming then from his party leaders, it seemed to 
constrain him to offer some defence of his conduct ; the difficulty 
was how to do so. It was solved by addressing a letter to Bon- 
ham, who as a personal acquaintance could with propriety receive 
such an explanation, and as a party official would transmit the 
sense to the conservative leaders. The following day, therefore, 
he sent to Bonham what was clearly an exculpation of himself 
meant for a wider audience than the man to whom it was addressed. 


‘You will have seen, no doubt’, he wrote, ‘an attack made upon me in 
the Morning Post of yesterday, very clever and ingenious, but not a little 
malevolent. It bears, however, so much internal evidence of having been 
furnished “‘ by authority ’’, that I wish to put before you, in a few words, 
something that may partake of the nature of an explanation. 

‘I foresaw and (so to speak) forefelt the very position in which I am 
placed—I urged and implored, in the most emphatic manner, an answer 
that could not possibly be misunderstood ; I could not believe the pos- 
sibility, nor do I now, of an “‘ open Question ’’, having heard Sir R. Peel 
so frequently denounce the late Government for their Conduct in that 
respect. I shall be happy to show you the correspondence if you have a 
fancy to see it. The second charge relates to my language about office— 
now I must tell you that I have to deal with large masses who, from long 
suffering and frequent deception, are extremely suspicious ; for their own 
sakes and for the sake of the question I desire to retain my influence over 
them and, by proving that I am quite sincere and have no views but their 
interest, to induce them to acquiesce readily in my management of their 
affairs in Parliament—the coldness, nay, the hostility of many, on whom 
I had some reliance, has since shown to me that I must alter my Course in 
two particulars ; my doing so would beget the greatest distrust and alarm, 
had I not made it manifest, by asserting an inexorable line of Conduct, 
that I am still true to their welfare, have no ~iews of my own, and am 
forming no compromise with their opponents’. The personal attack on 
himself he briefly dismissed : ‘ it requires only forgiveness for its enormous 
uncharitableness ; and that I freely give ’. 


He ended with a reiteration of his opinion that as the article had 
been officially inspired, some answer from him was necessary. 
‘I should not have troubled you with this letter, had I not felt 
convinced that the Editor must have written from another man’s 


notes.’ ! N. GasH. 
1 Add, MS. 40617, fos. 115-17. 
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Reviews of Books 


Greek and Roman Naval Warfare. By Vice-Admiral W. L. Roperrs, 
U.S. Navy. (Maryland, Annapolis: U.S. Naval Institute ; London : 
Stevens and Brown, 1937.) 


AFTER lecturing for some years at the U.S. Naval War College, Admiral 
Rodgers has undertaken in his retirement the study of naval warfare 
from the earliest times until the battle of Lepanto; in this volume, which 
is excellently printed, mapped, and indexed, he has given us his views on 
‘Strategy, Tactics, and Ship Design from Salamis (480 B.c.) to Actium 
(31 B.c.) ’, and he intends to complete his work in a second volume. 

The length of this first volume is largely due to the fact that each 
naval campaign is preceded, as the author announces in his preface, ‘ by 
some examination of the political and economic situation of the two 
belligerents leading to the war and establishing its military objectives’ ; for 
instance, in the Greco-Persian wars the battle of Artemisium is preceded 
by some twenty-five pages of introduction which include a full account of 
the land battle at Marathon. These introductions are based upon general 
works such as Grundy’s Great Persian War amd the Cambridge Ancient 
History ; they are mainly a simple narrative of such antecedents as will 
be familiar to most readers interested in ancient warfare. In defining 
the economic situation, however, the author is apt to make unwarranted 
departures from these general authorities, for instance, that money was 
“a new invention’ in the fifth century, that the Peloponnesian war was 
waged ‘for the profits that went with good business management’, and 
that the crux of the Civil wars concerned ‘ the economic unity of the Roman 
state’. The inclusion of land warfare is defended on the grounds that 
‘military tactics were more advanced than naval tactics and formed a 
basis for the latter’. Thus Marathon yields the lesson, that success could 
be won ‘ through the spear fight against missiles and the refusal of envelop- 
ment’ (p. 27), a lesson which was later applied at Salamis. But surely 
Themistocles did not need the lesson on land to teach him the elementary 
principles that at sea vastly inferior numbers cannot invite envelopment 
with impunity and that Persian missiles can only be answered by close 
engagement ¢? Yet much of this book is written ostensibly to show the 
detailed dependence of naval upon military tactics. 

The purely naval sections are of two types, one concerned with the 
technique of ancient ship-structure and the other with naval engagements. 
In the former Admiral Rodgers is well equipped by his knowledge of 
medieval ships (which, he assumes, embody a continuous tradition from 
ancient times), and he insists that in his reconstruction of ancient ships 
engineering and nautical efficiency are the prime consideration; upon 
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these assumptions rather than upon a close study of the ancient evidence 
he produces ships which can sail, for they are relieved of any embarrassing 
ballast which the ancient texts impose. The four appendixes, which 
deal with ship-structure, are well illustrated with diagrams and contain 
valuable information of a technical and practical type; I do not think 
that Admiral Rodgers claims a high degree of originality, for he tells us 
he is guided by Admiral Serre’s Marines de Guerre de lV Antiquité et du 
Moyen Age, but he has provided students of the problem with a neat 
exposition and collection of the practical possibilities. 

In his analysis of naval engagements Admiral Rodgers is at his best in 
applying such practical points as rowing-speeds, prevailing winds, and 
currents ; his description of the battle of Kynossema is excellent in this 
respect. Where modern scholarship is at variance in interpreting several 
sources, as for instance in the case of Salamis, the author cuts the Gordian 
knot by giving such a version as ‘ complies with seamanlike requirements ’ 
(p. 87); but the historian is not at liberty to adopt so arbitrary a method. 

N. G. L. Hammonp. 


Documents on Athenian Tribute. By BensamiIn Dean Merirr. (Published 
for the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1937.) 


THE re-editing of the texts of the tribute quota lists by Professor Meritt 
and Professor West established the study of the financial aspect of the 
Athenian Empire for the first time on secure foundations. Much progress 
has been made since, and not least by Dr. Meritt and Dr. West themselves. 
This new contribution, which in many notes reflects the partnership broken 
tragically by Dr. West’s death, clarifies further tribute problems. 

Dr. Meritt first deals with the éxAoyets. Antiphon’s evidence clearly 
indicates that these collectors were not Athenians but allies : C.J.G. 17, 65, 
has been thought to suggest otherwise. Dr. Meritt re-examines this decree 
minutely, supporting his argument by clear photographs and facsimile 
drawing. Readings are corrected, new restorations offered. The con- 
clusion that the decree provides for the appointment by the allies in their 
own cities of ddpou éxAoyets, who shall be responsible under penalty for 
the collection of tribute, is convincing, even if some of Dr. Meritt’s restora- 
tions may be questioned. 

C.1.G. 1, 65, leads naturally to C.I.G. 1*, 66, which Dr. Meritt re-edits, 
including a new fragment discovered in 1926. The text is very incomplete, 
but it seems to deal with the same problems as 65 and to mark an earlier 
stage in their solution. Between them these decrees throw interesting 
light on the ways in which Athens tightened the pressure on her empire 
when she came to be worried about her finances during the Archidamian 
war. Cleonymos who moved 65 comes from the same circle as Thudippos 
who proposed the revolutionary assessment of 425. The precise date of his 
decree must remain uncertain; and it is very doubtful whether its pro- 
visions should be brought info relation with the pseudo-Xenophontean 
Constitution of Athens (as on pp. 40-2). 

Dr. Meritt next takes up the problem of the early quota lists, where Mr. 
Wade-Gery left it. He sets S.£.G.V.6 earlier than S.L.G.V.8, because the 
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latter (Dr. Meritt is surely right as against Dr. Nesselhauf here) completes 
some of the payments made in the former; and he concludes (though 
the proof, as he admits, is not absolute) on epigraphic grounds that the 
vital numeral in the prescript of S.LZ.G.V.8 was dyddéns. Thus S.E.G.V.6 
falls in 448/7, and Dr. Meritt agrees with Mr. Wade-Gery in assigning the 
missing list to 449/8. This leads him to the more general problems of 
assessment and collection in the first two periods. The total tribute of 
S.E.G.V. 6 can be calculated with but a small margin of error, and the 
low total of roughly 280 talents in 448/7 is to be explained by the reaction 
of the empire to the Peace of Callias. The assessment made in 450 Dr. 
Meritt sets at roughly 444 talents, but he does not seem justified in con- 
cluding that the assessment of 454 was probably considerably below 460 
talents. For several reductions in assessment were made in 450, as for 
Andros, Phaselis, Cumae, Carystus and other members. The actual total 
collected during the period was certainly low and irregular, but the assess- 
ment of 454 may well have been higher than its successor. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to less important problems. 
New evidence is offered to confirm the dating of S.4.G.V. 25 and 28, and 
a final chapter adds notes on some unplaced fragments of the lists. 

This book then marks a further important stage forward in the study 
of the tribute, and will be extremely valuable to historians of the Athenian 
empire. Its production maintains the standard set by Dr. Meritt’s 
Financial Documents : no praise could be higher. R. MeEtces. 




























Celtic Law. By Dr. Jonn Cameron. With an Introduction by the 
Right Honourable Lorp Macmititan. (London: Hodge, 1937.) 























Ir this work were really what the publishers claim it to be, ‘a comprehensive 
study of Celtic law’, it would fill a serious lacuna in legal history. One 
might, it is true, demur at the outset to the unduly wide title given to a 
book which, save for one or two passing references, completely ignores 
the important evidence furnished by the Welsh laws. But most of the 
Welsh legal sources are now available to students in comparatively reliable 
translations, and thus Dr. Cameron may have felt justified in confining 
his attention to the Gaelic branch of Celtic law ‘ in so far as this is con- 
tained in the Ancient Laws of Ireland, and in so far as we have traces of 
it from an early period in Scotland’. This in itself is a very formidable 
task. How far has it been successfully discharged ¢ 

In the second part of the book, Celtic Law in Scotland, Dr. Cameron 
examines the early records of Scots law in search of traces of an older 
Gaelic order. Although the results of his investigation are disappoint- 
ingly meagre, he has performed an undoubted service to scholarship in 
undertaking it. Henceforward the student of Celtic institutions will at 
least know that, apart from some unimportant technical terms, nothing 
is to be learned from Scottish legal sources, such as the Leges inter Brettos 
et Scotos, &c. The only original documents that survive from the older 
order are six records of conveyances of land-to the monastery of Deer 
(preserved in the codex known as the Book of Deer), a charter of Donald, 
Lord of the Isles, dated 7 May, 1408, and a contract of fosterage between 
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Sir Roderick MacLeod and John Mackenzie of 8 October 1604. All except 
the last-named have already been edited and translated by previous 
scholars. Dr. Cameron reprints texts and translations, and in each case 
adds a version in modern Scottish Gaelic taken from Professor W. J. 
Watson’s Rosg Gaidhlig—rather unnecessarily, for the language of the 
documents will be far more intelligible to the ordinary Celtic scholar : 
it is as if the editor of Latin charters were to supply an additional trans- 
lation in the Piedmontese dialect of Italian. Detailed notes on the docu- 
ments are given in an appendix. For the rest, Dr. Cameron is compelled 
to fall back on the Irish legal sources, postulating—no doubt correctly— 
that a somewhat similar system of law must have obtained in Gaelic 
Scotland. The first (and for jurists most important) part of his book, 
therefore, deals with ‘ Celtic law in Ireland’. 

Here there is no dearth of material, for the scribes of the Irish law 
schools have bequeathed us a vast amount of literature, much of which 
(though Dr. Cameron appears to be unaware of this) still remains to be 
published. This material is of great interest to all who are investigating 
the common origins of our legal systems. For various reasons which 
cannot be discussed here, some of the most primitive Indo-European 
institutions are found embedded in a semi-fossilized condition in the 
Irish law tracts. That the latter have been as yet insufficiently exploited 
by legal historians is due above all to the fact that the older translations, 
in particular those published in the official edition of the Ancient Laws of 
Treland, are nearly always unreliable and often misleading. In the course 
of the present century, however, our knowledge of the archaic and highly 
technical language of the tracts has been placed on a much firmer basis 
by some distinguished Celtic scholars, especially by Professor Rudolf 
Thurneysen of Bonn, whose work in this field may be fairly described as 
epoch-making. A reasonably ‘ comprehensive survey ’ of the subject may 
now be made by any jurist who has thoroughly studied Thurneysen’s 
publications. But is Dr. Cameron acquainted with them at all? True, 
in the imposing (and frequently inaccurate) bibliography which concludes 
his book, he lists some of Thurneysen’s articles in the Zeitschrift fiir celtische 
Philologie, but from internal evidence it seems, to say the least, doubtful 
if he has even read them. It may be mere coincidence that his very rare 
references to these articles (e.g. pp. 44-6) should be almost invariably 
wrong. But when we find him constantly reproducing verbatim the older 
translations of texts which have been re-translated and corrected out of 
recognition by Thurneysen in these very articles, the conclusion suggests 
itself that Dr. Cameron has had to rely on hearsay evidence of the great 
German scholar’s work. Worse still, no mention whatever is made (even 
in the bibliography) of Thurneysen’s major publications in the Abhandlungen 
der preussischen Akademie, which have revolutionized our knowledge of 
many important features of Irish law. 

Unfortunately a similar remark must be made in regard to his treat- 
ment of the language of the Irish sources. He is entirely at the mercy of 
the official edition, reproducing its errors on page after page, and repeating 
mistranslations which might astonish even an elementary student of 
Old Irish. When he strikes out on his own, the results are even 
more unfortunate. Thus he tells us (p. 133, note 9) ‘ Andsum is usually 
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written annsa ’, which is precisely as if a foreign student of English were 
to say: ‘ Hardest is usually written hard’. On page 60 he refers to 
‘the Law of Hostage-Sureties (Di gnimaib giall gaibter)’, obviously taking 
the words in brackets to be the Irish title of the tract, whereas they 
are merely part of the opening sentence (‘ As a result of the functions 
of hostages who are taken’): again it is as if a student of Latin were 
to write of ‘ Caesar’s Gallic War (Gallia est omnis in partes tres)’. After 
these examples, culled at random from an embarrassingly large choice, 
it is not surprising to find important technical terms completely mis- 
understood, e.g. congbdil (abstract from con-gaib)‘ keeping, supporting’ 
(frequently used of the duty of lodging and victualling billeted troops), 
translated ‘ assembly’ (p. 39, &c.) ; dithim (abstract from di-tuit), ‘ forfei- 
ture ’, translated ‘delay in pound’ (pp. 48 f., where incidentally the whole 
account of the machinery of distraint is incorrect). As far as the treat- 
ment of Irish sources is concerned, this book belongs to the pre-scientific era. 

In the graceful introduction which Lord Macmillan contributes to 
the work he ‘ confidently recommends’ it as embodying ‘ the fruit of his 
(Dr. Cameron’s) recondite studies’. Such a recommendation from one 
of the most distinguished jurists in the English-speaking world cannot be 
lightly discounted, but Lord Macmillan’s own admission that he has ‘ no 
expert acquaintance with the subject’ is my excuse for disagreeing 
with him. Let us take as one of numerous examples justifying dis- 
agreement the author’s treatment of land tenure (pp. 67 f.). He begins 
with the following cryptic utterance: ‘ The law relating to the tenure of 
land, as revealed to us in the Senchus Mér, is one which is attended with 
very considerable difficulty, and although, I am of opinion, that from the 
Laws themselves, one is unable to obtain a true view as to what the sys- 
tem of land tenure in ancient Ireland was, one gathers from the obscure 
text and commentaries considerable light upon the subject, and we can 
obtain an idea of what the main characteristics of the tenures were’. 
He then proceeds to give a very incorrect summary of the rules of three 
law tracts none of which has anything whatever to do with land tenure. 
Further, although correct translations of all three tracts have been pro- 
vided by Thurneysen, Dr. Cameron is content to reproduce those of the 
official edition, which happen to be even more inaccurate than usual. 
The reader who is sufficiently interested will derive a grim amusement 
from comparing the paragraph beginning ‘ the heirs are not protected ’ 
(p. 70) with Thurneysen’s translation in Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 
xiv. 366, §26: not merely are three words out of every four wrong in the 
version printed by Dr. Cameron, but the sense of the whole paragraph 
is inverted. Incidentally the same mistranslation is again cited on page 
103, this time in connexion with bequests, a subject with which it has as 
little to do as with land tenure. 

More deplorable even than the inaccuracies are the omissions in this 
‘comprehensive survey’. Those institutions of Irish law which are of 
most interest to students of legal history are either ignored or misinter- 
preted. All who have read Thurneysen’s great work, ‘ Die Biirgschaft im 
irischen Recht’ (Abhandlungen der preussischen Akademie, 1928), are 
familiar with the important role played by the complicated systems of 
suretyship in securing the fulfilment of obligations. This primitive sub- 
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stitute for the public enforcement of legal claims, traces of which are to 
be found in other undevelopec systems as well as in the earliest Roman 
law (see Leifer in Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtsgeschichte, \. 5 ff.), is 
not even mentioned by Dr. Cameron. Neither is the interesting informa- 
tion about archaic court procedure contained in one of the oldest law 
tracts, ‘ The Five Paths to Judgment’ (edited by Thurneysen in Abhand- 
lungen der preussischen Akademie, 1926). In the domain of criminal law 
the elaborate rules defining the liability of a person who has inflicted serious 
corporal injuries on another to provide nursing and cure for his victim (ef. 
Friu xii. 78 ff.)—a liability which in the earliest records of other systems 
has already been commuted for the payment of a ‘leech fee —are com- 
pletely ignored. The author’s brief account of the procedure of ‘ fasting’ 
as a means of distraint (56 f.) is based on theories of former writers most of 
which Thurneysen has shown to be erroneous. I have purposely confined 
myself to points on which Dr. Cameron could have obtained reliable in- 
formation without being obliged to do any original research. It would 
require a great deal of space to enumerate and refute his own speculations. 

It is painful to have to write thus of the work of a genuine enthusiast, 
who has doubtless expended much time and industry in compiling it. 
But in view of the recondite nature of the subject there is a danger that 
other jurists besides Lord Macmillan may regard this work as an authori- 
tative account of what is at present known about Celtic law, and it is only 
fair that they should be warned. They would do much better to consult 
Thurneysen’s article, ‘Das keltische Recht’ in Zeitschrift der Savigny 
Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germ. Abt., lv. 81 ff., which, although 
it does not figure in Dr. Cameron’s bibliography, gives the only really 
“comprehensive survey ’ of Celtic law that has yet appeared. 

D. A. Bincuy. 


Die Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte und thre Bedeutung bei der Entstehung des 
Zunftwesens. By GuNNAR Micxwitz. (Societas Scientiarium Fennica). 
(Helsingfors : Akademische Buchhandlung, 1936.) 


By ‘ Kartellfunktionen’ Dr. Mickwitz means any functions which result 
from the common efforts of an economic group (a) to regulate the conditions 
on which it will sell its goods or services, (b) to determine the sale prices, 
(c) to regulate, that is to limit, production of the services or the goods, 
(d) to assign to its members prescribed fields of work or sale (p. 11). A 
very little reflexion will show that in fact all the normal economic activities 
of a craftsman’s or trader’s gild can be brought under one or other of these 
heads. Dr. Mickwitz’ first thesis and conclusion is (p. 166) ‘dass die 
wirtschaftlichen Momente aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach bei der Entstehung 
der mittelalterlichen Ziinfte eine zentrale Rolle gespielt haben.’ The 
simple-minded Englishman always took this for granted; and that is 
perhaps why ‘ die englischen Historiker haben wiederum die festlindischen 
Schemata nur in ganz beschriinkten Masse angewandt’ (p. 137). They 
did not trouble to apply the now almost dead German hofrechtlich 
theory of gild origins—against which Mickwitz argues again, with great 
learning and most decisively—because there is nothing in English gild 
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history which ever suggested to them that it might be true. Those of them 
who were familiar with von Below’s dictum (Probleme der Wirtschafts- 
geschichte, p. 271) that ‘ der Zweck, den die Handwerker mit der Begriin- 
dung einer Zunft verfolgten in erster Linie die Erlangung des Zunft- 
zwangs ist’ probably thought it too simple and single to be quite satis- 
factory. Zunftzwang is a late, and not universal, method for attaining 
the general economic ends of ‘ gildsmen ’—as Mickwitz has no difficulty 
in showing—not an ideal which they all had in mind before they set out 
to gain those ends. It is true, and I do not think discreditable to them, 
that English scholars have not thought it necessary to apply ‘ die Keut- 
gensche Amtertheorie ’, or ‘ andererseits die verschiedenen Abwandlungen 
der hofrechtlichen Theorie, die durch Eberstadt, Seeliger, Doren und 
Walther Miiller u. A. vertreten worden sind’. Starting in their naive 
way with the assumption that a gild was not made by any superior person 
but was ‘ a voluntary association ’ (Pollock and Maitland, H.Z.L., i. 670) ; 
and with the kindred assumption that a voluntary association in the econ- 
omic sphere is likely to have been the product of economic forces ; quite 
well vare ‘das man [in Germany] das Problem als ein ausschliesslich 
deutsches betrachtet hat ’ (p. 6), they have passed by all the ‘ verschiedenen 
Abwandlungen’ on the other side. So they are easy converts to Dr. 
Mickwitz’ first thesis. 

This does not mean that they are not grateful to him. His grouping 
of the early Italian evidence is novel and masterly. Every scrap of it 
is used, and many scraps which have hitherto been neglected. He traces 
occasions on which craftsmen or traders try to push up prices of goods or 
services from laws directed against them—official price and wage fixings. 
He shows strong states, such as Venice, controlling trade and industry 
with a high hand but not creating their associations. He explains away 
satisfactorily all passages to which a hofrechtlich interpretation has been 
assigned. In Ferrara as well as Venic: he notes how ‘ gild’ monopolies 
which did not hurt the citizens were often tolerated (p. 40), while those 
which did—of food-stuff dealers and producers, or building workers—were 
not. There and elsewhere, e.g. in Florence, a trade working for export 
can get almost any regulation or monopoly that it pleases. No general 
Zunfizwang is found up to 1300, a fact which disposes of von Below. 
Often ‘ gild’ and city are at variance about it. Only later does it become 
common. 

In France, Mickwitz suggests ‘Italian’ conditions in the South— 
associations and republican town authorities contending or collaborating ; 
in the North he finds many of those lordly or royal concessions to, and 
bargains with, the associations which have been twisted into acts of crea- 
tion. His argument, here and for Germany, is in line with what has always 
been the English assumption for England: the loose association arriving 
at one or more of the Kartell objectives comes fizst ; only later the bought 
charter or the imposed obligation. (This of course does not mean that 
there were no ‘ gewerbliche Organisationen verschiedener Art . . . die 
von der Obrigkeit fiir ihre Zwecke eingefiihrt waren’ (p. 106); only 
that such Einfiihrung was not the origin of gilds.) The impecunious 
Northern Obrigkeit will often sell some monopoly which the republican 
town authority of the South would never have allowed (p. 96). That a 
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German lord or bishop often appoints the Master of a gild does not mean 
that he created it (p. 116 seqq.). The general conclusion for Germany is : 
there is certain evidence of gilds due to free associations, evidence which 
goes back to 1149: there is no certain evidence of a gild or ‘ protogild ’ 
founded by authority : there are many doubtful bits of evidence (p. 129). 

Approaching the ‘ virgin material’ of England (p. 137) Dr. Mickwitz 
has no difficulty in reaching his free association and ‘ economic ’ conclusion. 
His knowledge of English evidence is limited, but is enough to support the 
conclusion. It is odd, after nearly fifty years of discussion here, to find 
it taken for granted that the members of the twelfth-century weavers’ 
gilds in England were Handwerker at issue with Kaufleute. However, this 
barely affects the argument. Mickwitz does not mention the London 
rating of builder’s wages of 1212, though it is most relevant to his case ; 
and his bibliography omits, inter alia, Thomas’ Calendar of Early Mayor's 
Court Rolls (1924), although on its first page it contains a perfect illus- 
tration of his main argument that Kartell price- and wage-fixing attempts 
preceded fully-developed gilds, and were not always well received—how 
coopers were summoned in 1298 for making ‘ an ordinance’ that no one 
should sell a hoop, formerly sold at 4d. and 3d. for less than ld. On page 
33 comes the even better episode of the smiths in 1299. 

In the second part of his book Mickwitz suggests, without asserting it, 
that the gild idea came into Italy from Byzantium. His discussion of 
late classical collegia and of the Byzantine evidence is admirably illuminat- 
ing, the discussion of the tenth-century ‘ Book of the Prefect ’ especially so. 
I wrote in 1929 (Camb. Med. Hist. vi. 474) that we had in it evidence of 
developments ‘unknown to the classical collegium’ which ‘ anticipate 
familiar aspects of the gild-life of the West in the high noon of the Middle 
Ages’. Mickwitz has gone very much further into the matter in his 
pursuit of Kartell functions ; and his interpretation should stand. That 
Italy was influenced by Byzantium is probable a priori. But when 
Mickwitz asks in italics—aber wie ist der Gedanke entstanden, festorganisierte 
Verbinde zu Trégern der Konkwirenzbeschrinkenden Massnahmen zu 
machen ? (p. 164), and then leads us down the Byzantine road, we English 
cannot help wondering whether there was any need to go so far in countries 
quite familiar with festorganisierte Verbiénde for other purposes ? 

J. H. CLapHam. 


Actes des Comtes de Namur de la Premiére Race (946.1196). Par F. - 
Rousseau. ~ (Bruxelles: Commission Royale d’Histoire, 1937.) 


In 1929 the Commission Royale d’Histoire de Belgique decided to undertake 
the publication of a complete collection, up to the accession of the house 
of Burgundy, of the acts of the great feudatories of what is now Belgium. 
Its original plan, sponsored chiefly by the illustrious historian of Liége, 
Godefroid Kurth, was for a series of catalogues of acts on the lines of the 
Regesta Karolorum and Regesta Imperii of Boehmer and his successors, a 
plan which had to some extent been followed by French scholars in cata- 
loguing the acts of various kings of France of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Historians had already, however, the use of a general calendar 
VOL. LIII.—NO. CCXII. xx 
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of acts relating to Belgium: the vast Table chronologique des chartes et 
diplémes imprimés concernant Uhistoire de Belgique, of which ten volumes 
(in eleven) were published by Alphonse Wauters between 1866 and 1904, 
and to which two supplementary volumes were added by Bormans and 
Halkin in 1907 and 1912. This catalogue, more complete and reliable than 
the comparable French work of Bréquigny, seemed to render unnecessary 
the appearance of a further series of calendars of acts arranged according 
to their sources, and it was decided to proceed directly to the publication 
of the documents themselves. According to the plan as it was finally 
approved, the Recueil des actes des princes belges will include all acts 
emanating from the kings and dukes of Lotharingia, the counts and dukes 
of Limbourg to 1288, the counts of Louvain and dukes of Brabant and 
Limbourg, the counts and dukes of Luxemburg, the prince-bishops of 
Liége, the counts of Flanders, the counts of Hainault, the counts of Namur, 
and the counts of Looz. A country like Belgium has considerable advan- 
tages over its greater neighbours in projects of this character ; the amount 
of material, though perhaps area for area it may be larger, is in the aggre- 
gate smaller and more manageable, and hapless historians are less likely 
to be compelled to wait decade after decade for the appearance of the 
volumes that they require. When the whole scheme is completed, Belgium 
will possess a well-edited collection of feudal documents that for complete- 
ness and comprehensiveness will far out-rival that of any other country 
in Europe. 

The first volume of the Recueil to appear is M. Rousseau’s Actes des 
comtes de Namur de la premiére race. From this volume it is clear that 
the model for the collection is the French series of Chartes et diplémes 
relatifs & Vhistoire de France, published by the Académie des Inscriptions. 
The editing of the documents, though perhaps slightly less elaborate than 
in the French collection, is excellent. Each charter is accompanied by 
an analysis, a list of the copies and earlier editions of it that exist, and, 
where necessary, a detailed note on its date and authenticity and an 
indication of any points of diplomatic interest which it may exhibit. 
There is a general introduction dealing with the charters as a whole, and, 
in addition to the text of acts emanating directly from the counts and 
countesses of Namur, those drawn up at the direction of the counts are 
also given, and there is a list of references to acts which have not survived. 

In two particulars, the length of its introduction and the brevity of its 
text, this volume of Namur charters will probably be exceptional in the 
series. For both peculiarities good reasons can be found. The intro- 
duction consists of an elaborate study of the chronology of the counts of 
Namur from Berengar (} 937/46) to Henry the Blind (+ 1196), whom the 
editor has already (1921) made the subject of a separate monograph. It is 
so detailed that it may practically be regarded as a history of the counts of 
Namur, together with the allied counts of Durbuy and Laroche, to the end 
of the twelfth century, and it is unlikely that, except perhaps in minor 
points regarding the genealogy of the earliest counts, later research will 
further increase the material at our disposal or seriously modify the author’s 
conclusions. The second peculiarity, the brevity of the text, results from 
the comparatively unimportant position of the counts, as compared with 
the bishops of Liége, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The 
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county of Namur was entirely enclosed in the diocese of Liége, and it was 
at this period that the influence of the Imperial Church in Lotharingia 
was at its height. The bishop of Liége was the most important person in 
the country, and it was to him rather than to the counts that clerics and 
monks addressed themselves when they wished to obtain confirmations 
of their titles to property. 

As a consequence of this, the harvest of diplomatic material is somewhat 
meagre. Apart from three charters to Aulne which he first printed on 
his work on Henry the Blind, M. Rousseau has found nothing that had 
escaped the researches of his predecessors. One diploma and a reference 
to another are all that we have from the tenth century. An agreem 
between Count Albert III and the bishop of Liége, an enumeration of iu 
rights possessed by the counts of Namur at Dinant, and references to three 
diplomas and an agreement with the chapter of Notre-Dame of Huy, are all 
that survive from the eleventh. Of the remainder, four-fifths come from 
the long reign of Henry the Blind (1139-96). In all, there are thirty-two 
acts emanating directly from counts and countesses of Namur, five drawn 
up at their bidding, and one emanating from a count of Laroche ; twenty- 
one other acts have survived in a fragmentary form or are known to have 
existed. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that the develop- 
ment of an organized chancery at Namur took place very late, towards 
the end of the reign of Henry the Blind in the second half of the twelfth 
century, or that the drafting of charters was normally left to those who 
demanded them. Henry the Blind is also the first count whose seals— 
he used more than one type—have survived, though the sixteenth-century 
chronicler Paul of Croonendael has reproduced what purport to be the 
seals of Albert III (1063/4-1102) and Godfrey (1102-39). The authen- 
ticity of the first of these is doubtful. 

It may be as well, for the benefit of the general reader, to note the more 
important documents in the collection. Two are of interest from the 
point of view of feudal law, three for the history of municipal institutions. 
The two first (Part I, nos. 15 and 25), of 1163 and 1184, regulate the suc- 
cession to Henry the Blind’s allodial possessions and fiefs ; that bequeath- 
ing his fiefs to his nephew, Baldwin V of Hainault, had to be implemented 
by a further charter from Frederick Barbarossa before it became of legal 
effect. The three of interest to municipal historians are nos. 9 and 10 
in Part I and no. 1 in Part III. By the two first, of 1154 and 1155 respec- 
tively, Henry granted to the inhabitants of Brogne and Fleurus the same 
liberties and franchises as were enjoyed by the men of Namur, and these 
liberties and franchises are enumerated in detail. The third, described 
by Pirenne as ‘le plus ancien monument du droit municipal belge que 
nous ayons conservé ’, dates from 1047-60, and is a detailed exposition of 
the rights of the counts of Namur at Dinant. PHILip GRIERSON. 


Le Domaine Royale sous les Premiers Capétiens (987-1180). Par W. M. 
Newman. (Paris: Libraire Sirey, 1937.) 

Catalogue des Actes de Robert II. Roi de France. Par W. M. Newman. 
(Paris: Sirey, 1937.) 


THESE two publications, which have served as Dr. Newman’s dissertation 
for the Doctorat és Lettres at the University of Strasbourg, and which 
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are based on the most extensive and laborious research, form a very real 
contribution to the history of France. The study of the royal domain 
under the first six monarchs of the house of Capet falls into two parts, 
an essav on the character of the domain, and an attempt to indicate its 
nature and its geographical distribution during the two centuries, 987-1180. 
In the first section, the author argues against those historians—Longnon, 
in particular, and Fliche—who have attributed, or written as if they 
attributed, a purely territorial character to the domain. The domain 
cannot, he insists, be defined in territorial terms at all. It was not a 
tract of country which the king possessed and over which he had rights, 
and which can be indicated in colours on a map. It was rather a complex 
of tenures and rights extremely diverse in origin, character, and distri- 
bution. One may say that the power of Hugh Capet extended over four 
or five modern départements, and that his domain lay in these départe- 
ments, but not that it consisted of these départements. Dr. Newman’s 
position is not a novel one, but it is salutary to have it emphasized so 
strongly and defined with such care. 

His analysis of the domain is on familiar lines. The king had his own 
demesne lands, royal forests and manors which he held and exploited like 
any other lord. Outside the demesne he had numerous rights and sources 
of revenue—trights to hospitality and to the pre-emption and prise of pro- 
visions and goods exposed for sale, rents of various kinds, tallages, reliefs 
and tolls, claims to military service and the profits of his courts, the power 
to regulate commerce and create markets and fairs, and soon. There was 
in addition the ecclesiastical domain, which consisted of the king’s rights 
over various bishoprics, churches, and abbeys. Though these could only 
be exercised intermittently during vacancies, and their effective enforce- 
ment depended on the strength of the king’s political power at any given 
moment, they were nevertheless an important source of wealth and in- 
fluence. Dr. Newman analyses carefully the character of the ecclesiastical 
domain, and by his demonstration that many charters of protection and 
confirmations of immunities are of purely political significance and have 
no reference to the domain, he reduces considerably the number of abbeys 
and priories which have hitherto been regarded as forming part of it. 

The second and more important section of Dr. Newman’s study consists 
of a series of tables giving the names of places known to have formed part 
of the domain during each reign, and a summary analysis of what is known 
of the king’s rights in each place. Possessions wrongly attributed to the 
domain are separately enumerated and discussed, and the royal monas- 
teries and bishoprics are catalogued apart. The fullest references are 
given to the material used, and a good index makes it easy to refer to any 
particular name in the tables. 

The lists thus compiled do not profess to give a full enumeration of 
places where the early Capetians were in possession of lands or rights ; 
they are only as complete as the very inadequate evidence on the subject 
at our disposal allows. Consequently they cannot be used to make any 
estimate of the total extent of the domain, or of its pecuniary value ; 
they can only be regarded as indicating its character and geographical 
distribution. It is necessary, however, in comparing the tables for suc- 
cessive reigns, to keep in mind the fact that there is far more material on 
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the subject for the twelfth than for the eleventh century, and to guard 
against the danger of mistaking for an increase in the domain what is 
simply an increase in our knowledge concerning it. 

It is difficult to summarize briefly Dr. Newman’s conclusions. Apart 
from a few outlying possessions, the domain of Hugh Capet and Robert IT 
was concentrated in three regions; the first to the north of the Loire 
around Orléans, the second in the Seine valley with Paris as its centre, 
and the third on the Oise around Compiégne but extending north-east- 
wards towards Laon and Attigny. (This third region was perhaps all 
that remained of the Carolingian fisc, apart from abbeys and bishoprics, 
for Hugh Capet to take over in 987.) If we compare this with the state 
of the domain under Louis VII the changes are surprisingly small. Spaces 
on the map which have previously been a blank are now filled with names, 
but this is due more to the increase in our knowledge than to any extension 
of the domain ; it is particularly the case in the region between the Loire 
and the Seine and up the valley of the Oise. What expansion of the domain 
there was took place south of the Loire, chiefly under Philip I and Louis 
VII; the north and north-eastern regions were comparatively neglected. 
It was in the administration rather than in the extension of the domain 
that progress was really made during the period. The changes that did 
occur, however, can be traced in the series of maps with which the volume 
is furnished. The number of these is, unavoidably, somewhat inadequate. 
A general reference map of place-names, omitting the complicated appar- 
atus of signs indicating the character of the domain at each place, would 
have been a useful addition. 

The research involved in Dr. Newman’s investigation has been very 
extensive, since he assumed the obligation of going behind the catalogues 
of acts of the kings of France published by Pfister (Robert I1), Soehnée 
(Henry I), and Luchaire (Louis VI and, in part, Louis VII), and the edition 
of the acts of Philip I by Prou, to an exhaustive examination of archives 
and monastic cartularies and of the great collections of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century transcripts in the Bibliothéque nationale. As a further 
result of his labours, he has published twenty-seven piéces justicatives in 
his book on the royal domain, and a supplementary Catalogue des actes de 
Robert II, Of the twenty-seven acts in Le domaine royale, one refers to 
the reign of Robert II, one is subscribed by Henry I, eleven are charters 
granted by Louis VI, and one by his wife Adela, and the remainder belong 
to the reign of Louis VII. None of them have been previously published, 
though for nearly all of them more or less satisfactory analyses have been 
available in the catalogues of Soehnée and Luchaire. The Catalogue des 
actes de Robert II is an extremely elaborate work. It consists of a list of 
all charters, both genuine and forged, which were either granted or sub- 
scribed by Robert II. Each charter is furnished with a careful analysis, 
including explanatory notes identifying and commenting on persons, places, 
and transactions mentioned in their text. Full references to all material, 
both manuscript and printed, bearing on each charter are given ; there are 
valuable and sometimes very detailed diplomatic dissertations on almost 
every act, and their chronology has undergone a complete and very 
necessary revision. There is one piéce justificative, an unpublished and 
previously unknown diploma of 1020 to the abbey of St. Maximin (Mesmin) 
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of Micy. The catalogue is in every way immeasurably superior to that 
given by Pfister in his Etudes sur le regne de Robert le Pieux fifty years ago. 
Dr. Newman has done his work so thoroughly that the future editor of 
the acts of Robert II in the series of Chartes et diplémes relatifs a V histoire 
de France will find the greater part of his task accomplished for him. 


Puitip GRIERSON. 


Les Annales de Saint-Pierre de Gand et de Saint Amand. (Annales Blan- 
dinienses—Annales Elmarenses—Annales Formoselenses—Annales 
Elnonenses.) Edited by Puitie Grierson. (Brussels: Commis- 
sion Royale d’ Histoire, 1937.) 


Ir is no small compliment to an English scholar to have been entrusted 
by a foreign institution of the standing of the Commission Royale with 
the republication of annals of which texts, edited by Pertz and Bethmann 
respectively, are to be found in the Monumenta Germaniae. Of the four 
sets of annals contained in Mr. Grierson’s edition those of St. Peter’s, 
Ghent, Saint-Amand, and Voormeseele, have been thus published. The 
fourth, the annals of Elmare, though used by Anton Sander for his Flandria 
Illustrata, have lain dormant since the seventeenth century until they 
were bought by the University of Ghent in 1876. Mr. Grierson’s edition 
is thus the editio princeps, and he gives us the first detailed account of the 
manuscript (G. 12097) which contains them. 

These four sets of annals are closely connected. Those of Elmare and 
Voormeseele derive mainly from St. Peter’s Ghent, of which Elmare was 
a priory, and from which Voormeseele seems to have received the manu- 
script annals which form the basis of the existing text. From these three 
can be to some extent reconstructed the original form of the annals of 
St. Peter’s, Ghent, themselves, as Mr. Grierson shows, originally derived 
from Saint-Bertin, though incorporating material of local character as well. 
The annals of Saint-Amand are attributed by Mr. Grierson to the abbey 
of Saint-Vaast at Arras, from which he supposes them to have reached 
Saint-Amand about 1013, and there to have been continued and ampli- 
fied both from the annals of St. Peter’s, Ghent, and from a lost version of 
the chronicle of Sigebert derived from Saint-Bertin. This new edition 
is sufficiently justified both by the inclusion of the annals of Elmare, and 
by the fact that Pertz not only omitted from his edition of the annals of 
Saint-Amand the additions derived from Sigebert, but was misled in several 
cases by the interlineation of notices and has attributed them to the dates 
below which they occur, whereas they really belong to the next year, 
having been put in (as usual) above the line. 

The preparation of the text is very thorough. The various hands are 
carefully distinguished, and the type makes it easy to see what matter 
is original and what is copied or paraphrased from other known sources. 
The task is of necessity complicated, since in origin these annals grew out 
of a table for finding Easter in any given year, into which historical memo- 
randa were inserted from all sorts of sources. But the careful reader will 
have little difficulty in tracing each particular statement to its source ; 
if known. There are also historical notes which are of great assistance in 
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estimating the value of the evidence. Among the new facts are the murder 
in 1134 of an infant son of William of Ypres, and the further history of 
the expedition of 1147 after the capture of Lisbon, both from the annals 
of Elmare. C. JOHNSON. 


Serjeanty Tenure in Medieval England. By EizasetH GUERNSEY 
Kimpatut. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936.) 


Miss KimBaLt seized an excellent opportunity when she decided to write 
a general account of tenure by serjeanty in medieval England. There 
was little to which any student of medieval tenures could refer, in 
this matter, save Maitland’s account in the History of English Law and 
Round’s King’s Serjeants and Officers of State with their Coronation Services. 
Maitland’s account was brief and had been corrected in one or two details 
by Round; the limitations of Round’s book as a general study of 
serjeanty are perhaps sufficiently indicated by its title. Miss Kimball, 
in turn, has had the satisfaction of correcting Round in detail. 

Her book is based upon a thorough examination of the relevant printed 
documents of her chosen period and ‘a portion ’ of those in manuscript. 
Most of these documents are in the Public Record Office, and the author 
has used them with especially good effect when she shows how the 
thirteenth-century legal writers, Bracton in particular, sometimes wrote 
of the law as they thought it ought to be, not as it was actually being 
administered by the king’s officers. Miss Kimball has handled the evidence 
with great skill and marshalled it into a well-reasoned argument. 

The main objectives of this study have been to discover the criteria 
of serjeanty tenure and to study its development during the thirteenth 
century. The author has found that there was pro one infallible test of 
serjeanty that would distinguish it from tenure by knight service on the 
one hand, and from frankalmoign and free socage on the other; and she 
concludes from this that serjeanty was a term applied by royal officers 
to a heterogeneous collection of tenures already existing which could not 
be fitted into the other more definite categories. This was done simply 
for convenience. For the same reason, during the thirteenth century, 
serjeanties were slowly, and not very surely, classified into ‘large’ and 
‘small’ serjeanties (the origin of the later distinction between ‘ grand ’ 
and ‘ petty ’ serjeanties) ; and in course of time the large serjeanties were 
assimilated to military tenure and the small serjeanties to tenure by 
socage, maintaining, however, their technical differences. During the 
same period the services due from tenants by serjeanty evidently ceased 
to be of any importance in themselves, and their conversion into military 
services or money renders became the rule. 

In all this Miss Kimball has made a valuable contribution to the study 
of English feudalism. The only doubt that rises in the reviewer’s mind 
is whether this contribution really needed all the 250 pages that the author 
has given it. In many places the discussion might have been com- 
pressed with advantage. Moreover the scope of the book is much 
narrower than the title would suggest, since the discussion is limited 
almost entirely to the thirteenth century. It is limited, further, to a 
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discussion of such tenures as are specifically designated serjeanties in 
medieval records (p. 3, n. 6), and since this term was rarely used before 
the reign of Richard I, Miss Kimball has little to say about the early 
history of those tenures to which the term serjeanty was later applied. 
This method seems over-cautious ; it may even be unsound, since it ex- 
cludes from Miss Kimball’s consideration all tenures concerning which 
some document containing the specific word serjeanty does not happen 
to have been preserved, as well as those which may have been serjeanties 
in all but name until the term was applied to them ; it certainly seems to 
exclude the most interesting possibilities of the subject. For example : 
was there ever a coherent body of serjeanty-services which could have had 
the same significance in the organization of the king’s ‘ civil’ and domestic 
service as knight-service had in the organization of the feudal army ? 
To Miss Kimball this question seemed unanswerable (p. 66). Would a 
less formalistic treatment of the evidence have enabled her to make a 
guess ? J. H. Le Patrouret. 

































Franciscan Architecture in England. By A. R. Martin, with a preface by 
Sir Cuartes Peers. Franciscan History and Legend in English 
Medieval Art. Edited by A. G. Lirrie, D.Litt., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

(British Society of Franciscan Studies, vols. xviii-xix.) (Manchester 

University Press, 1937.) 





Tue British Society of Franciscan Studies is probably wise in deciding that 

it has come near to exhausting its special material, and that there is no 

further reason to carry on side by side with such efficient competitors as 

the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum and others on the Continent. 

But certainly nobody will accuse it of decadance: indeed, these final 

two volumes will bear comparison with the best, not only of their pre- 

decessors, but also of what has been done in any other country. Dr. 

Little, the original chairman in 1908 and author of the first volume, 

comes before us not less strongly in the last, bringing his sheaves with him. 
The first of these two volumes runs to 300 pages of text, with 67 excellent 

illustrations or plans. The introductory chapter provides an admirable 

conspectus of the whole subject, comparable to Bilson’s survey of Cis- 

tercian architecture. Incidentally, it supplies also a good deal of useful 

information on the social history of the Order. Very valuable sidelights are 

brought in from the architecture of Dominican, Augustinian, and Carmelite 

friaries. These help us to realize, what the Franciscan fragments by them- 

selves would suggest, that there was far less convention in the lay-out of 

mendicant than of possessionate convents. The domestic buildings were 

more definitely conditioned by the peculiarities of the site. Not that, as 

Brewer and Jessopp imagined, the friars chose slum-districts for their 

habitation : ‘in the average town, and notably in London, there was no 

clear-cut distinction between the quarters of the rich and those of the 

poor’. The friars nearly always enjoyed the privilege of a site within 

the walls, when the town was fortified ; and this imposed certain economies 

of space. ‘Though at Canterbury they owned 18 acres, yet at York they 

owned a single acre only. Even in the important house in London, the 
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precinct never extended to more than 4 acres.’ But the greatest peculi- 
arity was in the churches. In England, as on the Continent, these were 
conditioned by the friars’ work as popular preachers. The quire scarcely 
ever had aisles, since even a great friary was not burdened with that 
multiplicity of statutory masses which lay upon a great Benedictine house. 
The nave was proportioned to its object as an auditorium ; at first aisleless, 
a straightforward lecture-hall; and, when later expansions came, these 
were at first in the form of a single aisle, on the side opposite the cloister, 
and then, in later churches still, a double-aisled nave. The greatest 
peculiarity was in the central tower. This, strictly forbidden in the 
statutes, crept in nevertheless in practice, and became ‘an almost in- 
variable adjunct to the later Franciscan churches’. Yet, growing as it 
did out of an original small timber belfry, it nearly always bore traces of 
this apologetic beginning. The Richmond example is peculiar in its 
resemblance to an ordinary central tower; the ordinary type is that of 
Lynn, which Mr. Martin illustrates by two charming photographs. In- 
cidentally, we may wonder whether there is any real difficulty in William 
of Worcester’s measurement of the north-to-south dimensions as 42 feet; 
the Lynn tower has definite small gables on either side, pointing clearly 
to a greater breadth at this point than that of choir or nave. Mr. Martin 
is also very slightly and pardonably mistaken in describing the tower as 
‘the sole remaining fragment of the buildings’. To the south-west, in 
the yard of a smithy, there still stands a fragment of wall and buttress of 
about the same date as the tower; possibly part of an infirmary, but 
more probably of the precinct wall. 

From beginning to end, the volume is full of interest to lovers of archi- 
tecture. From the broader historical point of view, there is also great 
interest in what Mr. Martin brings out with regard to English insularity. 
The present tendency is perhaps rather to minimize this insularity. It 
is therefore noteworthy that Mr. Martin finds himself forced to the con- 
clusion that the builders of the friars’ churches in this country borrowed as 
little from the Continent as they did from the older orders at home, and 
that the buildings they erected were evolved independently within these 
islands, 

In the second of these volumes, by far the most remarkable contribution, 
as we might expect, is Dr. Little’s own (chapter iv): no one else could 
have written it. He pays generous tribute to his sources and his helpers ; 
but it is his own lifelong work which has given him the supreme sweep and 
the panoramic survey displayed in these 39 pages. His subject is that of 
Illuminated Manuscripts ; he gives us 23 admirable plates, and 22 pages 
of detailed bibliographical description. Next to this we may rank Pro- 
fessor Tristram’s article on ‘ Franciscan Influence in English Medieval 
Wall-Painting ’ (chapter i). He points out how, ‘ although the Franciscan 
influence appears to have been so profound in a general way on the nature 
and development of English medieval wall-painting, there is not much 
evidence in surviving examples of direct influence. The life of St. Francis 
is not found portrayed at length in the same way as are the histories of 
St. Margaret, St. Catherine, St. Nicholas, and others.’ 

Chapter ii, on ‘ Screen Paintings’, is by the Rev. W. W. Lillie; it has 
8 plates, with an exhaustive list and descriptions of the known Franciscan 
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subjects here. Next comes ‘ Franciscan Saints in English Medieval Glass 
and Embroidery’, by the Rev. Christopher Woodforde, equally well 
illustrated and described ; so also is chapter v, by Mr. H. 8. Kingsford, 
dealing with ‘ The Seals of the Franciscans’. He confesses that ‘ most 
are commonplace and of no great merit. But, on the other hand, the 
Crucifixion on the Chester seal and the designs of London and of the 
Denney and London minoresses can rank among the best examples of the 
seal-engraver’s art, an art in which English craftsmen had few if any 
equals ’. 

The last chapter, ‘ Sculpture and Miscellaneous ’, is again by Dr. Little, 
and forms a fitting close. The British Society of Franciscan Studies has 
justified its existence all through its thirty years; its publications need 
not fear comparison with those of any other similar society ; and these 
two last are, it must be repeated, among the best of all. It will not be 
surprising if they soon run out of print, as five of their predecessors have 
done already. G. G. Coutton. 


Calendar of the Liberate Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry III. 
Vol. iii, A.D. 1245-1251. (London: Stationery Office, 1937.) 


Tue text of this volume has been prepared by Mr. J. B. W. Chapman 
and the index by Mr. D. L. Evans who were responsible for the text and 
index of vol. ii, previously reviewed in these pages. Their work maintains 
its high standard. The long ‘list of rare words and of words with rare 
meanings’ printed at the end of the volume gives some idea of the diffi- 
culties of translation and a fairly thorough testing of the index reveals 
few omissions. Some more cross-references might have been added. 
Thus under ‘ Alexander, chamber of, at Clarendon’, only one reference 
is given; the remaining four are given under ‘Clarendon’. In the subject 
index ‘ Fine Art’ should have a cross-reference to ‘ Ecclesiastical matters, 
Church ornaments and requisites ’. 

The subject index denotes thirteen columns to ‘ works and buildings’. 
Many entries relate to Clarendon and some of them have already been used 
to throw light on the excavations there. The main buildings seem to 
have been nearing completion. Early in 1246 the sheriff of Wiltshire is 
ordered, ‘ as he loves himself and all his chattels, to see that the queen’s 
new chamber at Clarendon is finished before Whitsuntide, the money for 
the purpose to be obtained wherever possible’ (p. 28). The bailiff of 
Gillingham is to make 10,000 shingles and carry them to Clarendon (p. 35, 
cf. pp. 317-18). Occasionally the size of various chambers and their 
relative positions is indicated (e.g. pp. 221, 269, 321). Instructions 
sometimes go into minute details: thus ‘a window to be made in the 
queen’s hall towards the herb-garden and well barred with iron, and two 
windows in her chapel, one on each side of the altar, which are to be 
divided in the middle so as to be shut or opened when needed ’ (p. 297, ef. 
362). Many alterations were made. Among the most curious is the 
transformation of a building set up in 1247 for the storage of dry wood 
into a house for the king’s knights in the following year (pp. 133, 199). 


1 Ante, xlvii. 303-4, 
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Even with the addition of two windows and a privy chamber it seems 
poor accommodation for the king’s knights. Is the word translated 
‘knights’ equites or milites? David, the king’s carpenter, was in charge 
of the works and was lodged in the palace (pp. 296, 324). Much attention 
was given to the artistic decoration of Clarendon, as of other royal houses, 
but none of the artists are mentioned by name. As the sheriff of Wilt- 
shire is always made responsible for this work, the men employed were 
probably local. Some fine work of the Salisbury School of this period 
survives in the Wilton Psalter, now in possession of the Royal College of 
Physicians. The three chapels—King’s, Queen’s, and All Saints—and 
the chamber of the friars minor had pictures and images of religious 
subjects (pp. 67, 239, 269, 296-7, 362). On the wainscoting in the upper 
and lower king’s chambers were painted the heads of kings and queens 
forming a frieze, the history of St. Margaret and the four evangelists, 
the story of Antioch and the duel of King Richard, ‘all painting to be 
in good and exquisite colours ’, and the mantelpiece was painted with the 
wheel of fortune and Jesse (pp. 63, 157, 362). One of the queen’s three 
chambers had a window with a small figure of St. Mary with the Child, 
and at her feet a queen holding an Ave Maria (p. 324). In the queen’s 
hall over a fireplace with marble columns was a mantel carved with the 
twelve months (p. 362). 

The story of Antioch was presumably derived from the Chanson 
d’ Antioche, a long poem of the First Crusade, which in a modernized 
version was very much in vogue in the thirteenth century: many copies 
were made illuminated with miniatures, several of which, dating from the 
middle of the century, still survive. It was probably one such illus- 
trated manuscript which supplied models for the paintings of the story 
of Antioch on the walls of the king’s chamber at Clarendon and of 
‘ Rosamond’s chamber’ in Winchester Castle in 1251 (pp. 358, 362). 

The king’s interest in education, as revealed in this volume, was con- 
fined to sending a few of his disreputable Poitevin relatives to Oxford. 
Chief of these was his half-brother, Aymer de Lusignan or de Valence. 
The king assisted his studies during the two years he was at the university 
(247-9) by supplying him with nearly £200 in money, 18 tuns of wine, 
large quantities of fuel, and a palfrey. The young scamp left Oxford 
(probably to prosecute his candidature—happily unsuccessful—for the 
bishopric of Durham) without paying his rent and the king settled with 
his landlord. 

In the middle of the last roll calendared in this volume (35 Hen. III) 
the practice was adopted—not very regularly—of adding the name or 
title of the person authorizing the issue of the writ. Such indications 
are very rare in the earlier rolls. I do not know whether the change had 
any special significance or whether it was continued in future years. 

A. G. LittLe. 


Studies in the Constitutional History of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centuries. By B. Wiixtnson, M.A., Ph.D. (Manchester: Univer- 
sity Press, 1937.) 


For some years now there have been unmistakable signs that the in- 
vestigation of early English constitutional history was approaching, if it 
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had not already reached, the moment when a general stocktaking would 
be required. In many departments the received doctrine, or at anyrate 
the majority and minority views, can be formulated clearly and fairly 
enough, but as much can scarcely yet be said for the relation of those views 
to one another. Yet without some such co-ordination future investiga- 
tion is in danger of being misdirected and confused. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
book is an attempt to meet this need (not completely, indeed, for it is 
confined to certain aspects of the central government) and to present, 
however briefly, a summary, of its contents is accordingly the first duty 
of a reviewer. 

In his first and second chapters dealing with the structure and character 
of parliament, Dr. Wilkinson argues that council and parliament alike 
are separate institutions arising out of different needs and having dis- 
tinguishable positions and functions in the state. A full parliament in 
the time of Edward I consisted of the king, council, and magnates and the 
two latter are clearly differentiated. We have next a discussion of the 
nature of parliament, which both in its origin and its fourteenth-century 
development is taken as essentially the means to secure the co-operation 
of king and people in discussing the highest matters of state. Thus it was 
from its beginning a political assembly corresponding to the tradition and 
custom that the king should take no important decision, still less make 
new law, without consultation with those who were conceived to represent 
the universitas regni. The curial functions of parliament based on remedy 
in response to petition were developed as the thirteenth century advanced. 
In the later years of Edward II’s reign, there is marked growth to note, 
the more so as the effect of the Ordinances had been to stress the judicial 
side of parliament. The theory of its nature and composition are reflected 
in the parliamentary writ and the practice (defined and very likely to some 
degree promoted by tke Statute of York) by which the presence of the 
commons came to be regarded as essential. In chancery by the time 
of Edward I the three notes of a true parliament are already recogniz- 
able in the content of the writs that are grouped under the parliamentary 
rubric ; it must be a discussion between the king and an assembly that 
may be regarded as the wniversitas regni in which the business of the king 
and the kingdom is treated. 

Chapter iii deals with the parliamentary control over the customs 
on wool. Here Dr. Wilkinson’s point is that the constitutional question 
was not really raised until it could no longer be evaded. In the time of 
Edward I the matter in dispute was the maletote and the king dealt with 
it on the assumption that customs were actually paid by the merchants. 
Before 1340 the commons had come to understand that it was they and 
not the merchants who paid. They obtained from Edward III all but 
the formal grant of the principle of consent, and by 1362 had consolidated 
their position by conflict and practice. No doubt the struggle turned 
largely on detail and definition, since tradition recognized the duty of the 
people to consent to a royal imposition, and of the king to consult those 
who had to pay. The discussion of Latimer’s impeachment in chapter iv 
leads to the suggestion that the lords in 1386 relied in their struggle 
with the Crown for the domination of parliament on a device hit upon 
almost accidentally in the Good Parliament. Latimer was accused in a 
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petition to the council where the old king was represented by John of 
Gaunt; as the cause was in fact his, he could not judge it, and the 
new council conceded by the king enabled the lords to make themselves 
judges. The lesson so learned they applied ten years later. The impeach- 
ment of Suffolk shows them dominating the commons, and challenging 
the control of parliament by the king and council. The king’s question 
to the judges in 1387 makes it clear that he recognized these proceedings 
for what they were—a direct attack on the royal prerogative. 

In chapter v we return to the question of the council to which, as we 
have seen, a position of institutional independence has already been at- 
tributed. Dr. Wilkinson now examines its development in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. It begins in his view as a group of personal 
advisers—domestic and not baronial—and passes, by the end of the four- 
teenth century into an executive body, baronial rather than ministerial 
in character. The control of this ‘ great office of law and administration 
governing in its own right’ was the prize disputed by the Crown and the 
territorial aristocracy into whose hands it fell in 1399. The success of 
either party, however, would equally have destroyed the ‘ pure medieval 
order’. In chapters vi and vii Dr. Wilkinson examines the nature and 
purpose of the council of Fifteen set up in 1258 and the beginnings of equit- 
able jurisdiction. He holds that the opposition originally contemplated 
no more than to put such pressure on the king as would secure the com- 
pletion of the reforms he had already promised, by the end of the year. 
The council of Fifteen was advisory, not executive, and was not intended 
to be permanent. On this theory the protest of the bachelry and Edward’s 
support were on conservative grounds because the publication of the 
provisions of Westminster completed the work of the council, and should 
have ended the situation which the Provisions of Oxford had created and 
the reformers deliberately prolonged. Thus the dissatisfied reformers 
were driven into a position that was frankly revolutionary. Dr. 
Wilkinson argues that the council was concerned with the administra- 
tion of equity only as it afforced chancery or dealt with cases delegated by 
it. Equity grew out of the traditional duty of the chancellor to remedy 
wrongs, and from an early time he had, besides an office, a court which 
administered neither law nor equity, but ‘the law and custom of the 
chancery’. Chapter viii, treating the invention of original writs in the 
thirteenth century, was written before the controversy over the origin of 
the action on the case initiated by Professor Plucknett’s article in 1931 
arose. Dr. Wilkinson’s view is that the chancellor had never been free 
to issue new writs at his discretion, and that Edward I’s policy was one of 
devolution intended to enable new writs to be framed by the leading 
ministers of the Crown without necessitating the personal intervention of 
the king himself. To this policy he would refer the regulations with 
regard to petitions in 1280 and 1293 by which a considerable amount of 
business was diverted from parliament to the departments. 

In chapter ix Dr. Wilkiason discusses the Ordinances of 1311, contend- 
ing that ‘ the Ordainers had no quarrel with the system of administration ; 
their real grievance was that it was not being properly worked ’ (p. 244). 
This requires the rejection of the ‘ second’ Ordinance as neither accepted 
by the king nor promulgated within the appointed time. It requires 
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further the rejection of Tout’s doctrine of an attack on the household 
administration on the ground that there was no such distinction between 
household and state officials as Tout formulated in his Edward II and 
maintained in a modified form in his Chapters. These positions still leave 
on Dr. Wilkinson’s hands the details of the Ordinances which he proposes 
to explain in terms of ‘a household survey like those of 1279 and 1318’, 
which was all that the king was willing to accept. To the discharge of 
this task he brings a great deal of ingenuity, but it may be thought that 
more than that was required. The book is brought to an end by a con- 
cluding chapter in three parts, in the first of which Dr. Wilkinson discusses 
the theory of law in relation to the king and the community as formulated 
by Bracton, following Professor McIlwain’s interpretation. He then states 
the accepted medieval theory of kingship (nowhere better illustrated than in 
the Mise of Amiens) to which, as he truly observes ‘some modern his- 
torians have done less than justice’; an aspect of this theory which he 
very wisely emphasizes is that ‘ the medieval tradition never countenanced 
any attempt to impose a permanent limitation on the actual executive 
powers of the monarch himself’ (p. 253). The second part consists of 
a resumé of the preceding chapters, and the last part sums up Dr. 
Wilkinson’s view of the nature of the constitution, and the course of its 
development in the middle ages. ‘ When the king ceased to govern in 
person ’, he writes, ‘the supreme duty of the people ceased to be simply 
that of consent. Both competed for the ultimate direction of the govern- 
ment since traditionally both had a right and obligation to ensure that it 
was properly carried out’ (p. 272). 

The book may properly be described as an interim report on Dr. 
Wilkinson’s notion of the constitution im Werden. As such it requires 
special (I do not mean preferential) treatment by a critic: and a special 
welcome from all who are concerned with the subject. Apart from the 
text-books (which are in another class) it would be hard to point to a 
candid and particularized statement of a scholar’s view of the theory of 
the constitution, and the nature of its principal organs and their relation 
to each, even though it be restricted to two centuries. No doubt we have 
all formed and now cherish views of the sort, but it requires courage and a 
disinterested concern for the subject to make them public. We hold them 
back not so much from want of faith in their validity as because we 
have not yet consolidated their defence. Dr. Wilkinson has rendered a 
real service by disregarding such considerations, and it is just and wise 
therefore to stress his conclusions rather than his method of reaching 
and defending them. 

If we consider his system as a whole it may be thought to suffer from 
an insufficient attention to the personal activity and therefore the personal 
influence of the king himself in the business of government and administra- 
tion. This must clearly have been confined in a growing measure to those 
decisions which demanded the king’s personal attention and authority. 
The result was to increase and define the amount of routine work done by 
the departments. This Dr. Wilkinson has recognized, though I do not 
think that he has taken account of the importance of departmental 


1This notice was written before the appearance of Mr. Jolliffe’s remarkable 
Constitutional History. 
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routine and order as an eventual source of constitutional law. The other 
side of the matter he has, I think, neglected. Since all the departments 
of the central government derived their authority from the king and ex- 
ercised it in his name, his personal influence must have kept those institu- 
tions more flexible than Dr. Wilkinson seems to allow. The king, indeed, 
could not afford to upset routine or contravene an established custom, but 
he retained control over new decisions and the exercise of his discretionary 
power. These considerations give rise to grave anxiety as to the validity 
of some of Dr. Wilkinson’s methods and conclusions. Nor are the mis- 
givings on the ground of antecedent probabilities alone. Take for example 
the attempt to meet Maitland’s interpretation of the proclamation of 
21 March 1305 by which certain members of parliament were allowed to 
go home (pp. 8-10). Dr. Wilkinson argues on general grounds that the 
purpose of the proclamation was to send away ‘ the commons and others, 
who were not concerned in Segrave’s trial’. When he comes to consider 
the text of the proclamation his case requires him to argue that the plain 
meaning of the words ‘ sauve‘les euesques, countes et barons justices et 
autres qui sont du conseil ’ is;the council and the magnates, the commons 
being sent away. Now the ‘first clause definitely dismissed the bishops 
and ‘other prelates, earls, barons, knights and burgesses’, We may 
therefore ask why, if all these persons except the knights and burgesses 
were to be retained by the words of the second clause, should they have 
been dismissed by the first ? Common sense would suggest that the plain 
meaning of the second clause was to retain such of the dismissed persons as 
were members of the council. But there is a further difficulty. The 
bishops and ‘ other prelates ’ were dismissed and only the bishops retained 
in clause 2. Dr. Wilkinson observes that ‘the abbots . . . knights and 
burgesses had gone home’ (p. 12). But the ‘ other prelates’, that is the 
abbots and priors, were magnates summoned by special writ as were the 
bishops. If the bishops not being members of the council were retained 
as having a special interest in Segrave’s trial (p. 12), why were the other 
prelates dismissed ? Obviously none of the prelates could take part in 
the trial, although the bishops who were members of the council might in 
that capacity have a special interest in it. Again take Dr. Wilkinson’s 
view of the origin of the equitable jurisdiction of chancery, which he treats 
as older than and independent of the council. Thus he can write ‘ all the 
elements of the later court were present as early as the reign of Edward I, 
derived from within not delegated to the chancellor from without’ (p. 211. 
The italics are mine.) If equity is essentially the art of tempering the 
rigour of the common law by giving remedy on the merits of the particular 
case without creating a precedent embarrassing to its scientific development, 
then it would seem that its origin is in the royal prerogative. The advice 
by which, and the channel through which, the prerogative is exercised will 
vary with the character of the king, and the institutional development of 
his age. The king was ‘ within’ chancery and the council alike and there 
could be no authority in them that did not derive ultimately from him. 
It is true that the routine of administration and the growth of departmental 
rules were tending to restrict the king’s freedom of action, but it seems to 
me that Dr. Wilkinson does not make a sufficient allowance for the theo- 
retical sanction of that freedom, and that this and some other parts of his 
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system sort ill with his sound doctrine of medieval kingship (cf. pp. 256-7). 
An even more striking instance is afforded by his treatment of Bracton’s 
theory of the Crown. He is inclined to accept as authentic the extreme 
view expressed in the addicio de cartis (without attempting to meet Pro- 
fessor Woodbine’s arguments to the contrary) or at any rate to argue 
that Bracton ‘ would not have violently objected to the passage’. That 
surely would depend on where Bracton found it. He might conceivably 
have welcomed in a current political poem views of what the law of England 
should be, which he would rigidly have excluded from the book in which 
he treated of what it was. It must be remembered that the doctrine of 
the addicio is not given as an alternative and possibly defensible opinion 
but as a statement of the law which explicitly contradicts (by the addition of 
the court as the superior of the king) an authentic statement in a previous 
passage. The whole treatment of this part of the subject, and particularly 
of the position of the people in the matter of opposition to, or restraint 
of, the king, is unsatisfactory. Dr. Wilkinson would have found much 
to his purpose in Kern’s Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht, which he 
does not appear to have used. 

There is much more that might be said by way of criticism did space 
permit. It is, indeed, one of the many merits of this book that it will 
cause us all to test, examine, and very likely revise our own views. De- 
tailed and valuable criticism should result from such stocktaking. It 
may turn out that Dr. Wilkinson’s propositions are sometimes sounder 
than the reasoning and the evidence which he brings to their defence. 


This notice, therefore, has dealt chiefly with the propositions and the 
system which they compose. There is much to be learned from it for which 
all scholars will be grateful to Dr. Wilkinson. GAILLARD LaPSsLEY. 


Year Books of Richard II: 11 Richard II, 1387-1388. Edited for the 
Ames Foundation by Isopet D. THorNLEY, with a commentary upon 


the cases by ToEopore F. T. PLucknetrr. (London: Spottiswoode, 
1937.) 


Tuts volume is the third in the Ames Foundation series of the Year Books 
of Richard II. Like its two predecessors, it contains some matter hitherto 
unpublished, and the rest has hitherto been available only in the imperfect 
form of the Abridgements. The transcription, translation, and editing 
were in the competent hands of Miss Thornley, while Professor Plucknett 
has written a commentary on selected cases and a number of valuable 
footnotes to the text. 

In the introduction Miss Thornley illustrates, from the Year Book in 
her hands, the way in which the record was made up. In general it was 
written out immediately after the pleadings had been concluded. But 
the clerk must have made some memorandum of the case as it progressed 
in court, and Miss Thornley thinks that in the Court of Common Pleas the 
top of the rotulus was used for this purpose—the part that would normally 
be trimmed off or covered up when filing took place. At all events, rough 
notes bearing on the subject-matter of the rolls are frequently found at 
this place, and some of them are reproduced for us in plates. Other roll- 
head notes served a different purpose ; they can only be regarded as drafts 
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for the final record. The clerk, says Miss Thornley, ‘is clearly working, 
not from something which he must reproduce without alteration, but from 
material which he is free to handle as he thinks best ’. 

The cases themselves give little hint of the tumultuous events of the year, 
save that judicial notice is taken of the attainder of Sir Nicholas Brembre 
(p. 271). Most of the discussion, as is usual in the Year Books, turns upon 
the law of real property and of procedure; but points of more general 
interest frequently arise. We hear (p. 168) of an award of arbitrators, 
that a certain villein shall buy his freedom at the enormous price of one 
thousand pounds, plus (a significant addition) the release of all claims 
against his lord. Another case (p. 65) illustrates an interesting borough 
custom that is found in more places than one. The Prior of St. Gregory’s 
Canterbury, sued one Thomas for killing his sow. Thomas pleaded that 
he had acted in accordance with the custom of the town, by which penalties 
were prescribed for allowing pigs to wander in the streets. On the first 
occasion their owner was simply to be bound over, but the second and third 
times he was to be fined fourpence, and the fourth time the pigs were to be 
killed by the bailiffs and given to the hospice of the poor. This was the 
Prior’s fourth offence. Issue was taken upon the custom, but Belknap, 
C.J., seems to have agreed that it existed, and as his family held land in 
Kent he was probably speaking from personal knowledge. To modern 
eyes the custom looks like a summary way of punishing the owner, but in 
origin it was doubtless regarded rather as a punishment for the animal. 
This is brought out in the Portsmouth custumal, where the intrusive snout 
is to be smitten off ‘ by the eyes ’"—an unnecessary refinement if the custom 
exists simply pro honestate et conseruacione Civitatis (see Bateson, Borough 
Customs, 8.8. vol. 18, p. 87). The fine of fourpence represents a redemption 
of the animal at the rate of a penny for each trespassing foot. 

There are two cases of interest on the extent of a person’s duty under 
a contract. One of them (p. 163) suggests that the defendant in an action 
of account can plead that he was robbed of the money by thieves, at least 
if the agreement was only to keep the money as if it were hisown. Another 
(p. 211) indicates that a person who holds a repairing lease is not liable in 
covenant if the building is consumed by lightning or tumbles down through 
weight of years. The case leads one to speculate whether Paradine »v. 
Jane would have been decided as it was had this Year Book been in print 
in the year 1647. 

The volume contains three examples of that comparatively recent 
invention, the action of trespass on the case. Despite their rarity and 
novelty, they are heard by the court without comment and without sur- 
prise. One is against a leech who has negligently failed to effect a cure 
(p. 223) ; another is on a horse-dealer’s warranty (p. 4) ; a third is brought 
because the defendant has not fenced a close that he was bound by law to 
fence (p. 140). Incidentally, this last case affords evidence of a curious 
survival from Anglo-Saxon law. Before the Conquest the only general 
duty to fence land seems to have been the ceorl’s duty to fence his home- 
stead (see Ine, cap. 40). Similarly, for some time after the Conquest, 
the only legal process to compel a person to fence was the writ of Curia 
Claudenda, which appears from its name to have been confined to the 
fencing of a court or homestead. That deduction is confirmed by a remark 
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of Rikhill in this case, that the writ lay only to inclose between house and 
house or court and court. Failure to inclose other land could only be 
remedied by an action on the case. Since Professor Plucknett remarks 
in his introduction that the nature of Curia Claudenda has not yet been 
investigated, I may perhaps be forgiven for mentioning that it receives 
some attention in the April number of the Law Quarterly Review. 

It is obvious that at this period some deference is being paid to previous 
decisions, and this not only by counsel but also by judges and by the 
reporter. Examples will be found at pp. 21, 29, 30, 44, 72, 77, and 126. 
Belknap’s remark at the first of these places is supported by a case of 1369 
cited in the footnote, but there is an earlier case that seems to go the other 
way (Y.B. (1294) 21 and 22 E. I. R.S. 505). It is rather a pity that the 
editors do not seem to have had to their hand a comprehensive index to 
the Year Books that have already been reprinted, for much more might be 
done in the way of cross-reference than has yet been attempted. 
GLANVILLE WILLIAMS. 


Der Handel der Kénigsberger Grossschdferei des Deutschen Ordens mit 
Flandern um 1400. By Fritz Renken. (Weimar: Bohlhau, 1937.) 


Tis detailed study of the commercial relations between the Teutonic 
Order and Flanders forms the fifth volume of the new series of Abhand- 
lungen zur Handels- und Seegeschichte issued by the Hansische Gesichts- 
verein under the editorship of Professors F. Rérig and Walther Vogel. 
As the conquerors of Prussia and the advance guard of Germanism in 
the Baltic lands the Teutonic Order has naturally received a great deal 
of attention from German historians. In one important respect the 
Order differed from the other military orders formed to fight the infidel 
in the Holy Land. It was the only one that acquired a territorial basis 
and later evolved into a sovereign state. It also embarked upon a com- 
mercial career and so became one of the factors that promoted the ex- 
change of the raw materials of the Slav lands of eastern Europe for the 
manufactures of the west and south. It thus became closely associated 
with the Hansa. In fact some of the principal towns of the Order such 
as Danzig, Elbing, Thorn, and others were themselves members of the 
famous League. This close connexion often proved useful to the latter 
in their diplomatic intercourse with foreign countries, since the Grand 
Master was treated as an equal by the European sovereigns and accorded 
the consideration denied to merchants and mariners. But the friendly 
co-operation between the League and the Order did not exclude rivalry 
and competition in these commodities in which both traded, such as the 
export of corn to, and the import of cloth from, Bruges. In one com- 
modity, however, the Order had no rival. It was fortunate to have found 
a seemingly inexhaustible supply of amber upon the Baltic shores. As 
this article was in great demand in the middle ages for the manufacture 
of rosaries the Order at once monopolized the whole trade in it, establishing 
a complete system of production and distribution of this coveted mineral- 
ized resin. The trade in amber was the speciality of the stewardship of 
K6nigsberg just as the trade in corn was mainstay of the other great 
depot, Marienburg, the capital of the Order. 
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While not neglecting the other commercial interests of Kénigsberg, 
by far the largest and most interesting part of the work before us describes 
the organization of the trade in amber. The manufacturing centres 
where guilds of rosary makers existed were Liibeck and Bruges. With 
the proceeds from the sale of the amber in these two great centres of the 
medieval entrepédt trade the Order not only covered its own requirements 
of cloth, spices, southern fruits, &c., but also imported considerable 
quantities for re-export to the adjoining lands of Poland and Lithuania. 
From the extensive records of the Hansa and the Order, Dr. Renken has 
compiled some highly instructive tables of quantities, qualities, and prices 
during a period of about twenty-five years. Notable features that emerge 
from these statistics is the comparative stability of prices over a quarter 
of a century and the slight influence which the crushing defeat sustained 
by the Order at Tannenberg in 1410 at the hands of Poland had upon its 
commerce, 

Apparently the transformation of a religious brotherhood into a purely 
trading concern had pricked some tender consciences and so a papal bull 
giving the Order limited authority to buy and sell enough for their own 
needs was falsified and made to apply to an unlimited trade in all branches 
of commerce. 

Like all workers in the field of early Prussian history Dr. Renken has 
had to rely a great deal upon the work of Sattler, a pioneer in this field of 
study. But he has made excellent use of all sources to present us with a 
clear picture of the commercial relations between Flanders and the Order 
at the close of the fourteenth and the opening of the fifteenth centuries. 


A. WEINER. 


inglish Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century. By S. B. Curimes 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1936.) 


Dr. Curimes has written an uncommonly interesting book. If its title 
is somewhat misleading—for one reader at least it raised hopes which 
were soon disappointed—small blame can be attached to the author since 
it is hard to suggest what else in reason he could have called it. A collec- 
tion of loosely-linked studies such as these is always difficult to name. 
The simplest way to describe Dr. Chrime’s point of view is to say that 
it is that of Anson rather than of Bagohot. He is more concerned to 
define the law of the constitution than to probe the realities of political 
power. Indeed, he is almost inclined to regard an interest in the latter 
as a piece of reprehensible backsliding on the part of a constitutional 
historian and does not hesitate to administer a schoolmasterly rebuke 
when he detects an offender. Yet he himself takes as his definition of a 
constitution ‘that body of governmental rights and duties which exist 
in a state at any given time in virtue of their recognition or implication 
by law, custom, convention, practice, or opinion’, and describes the 
spirit of the constitution as ‘ opinions, ideas, and assumptions as to the 
nature and distribution of governmental rights’. These seem admirably 
inclusive and at the same time precise ; and indeed Dr. Chrimes is at his 
best in definition. But it is not long before we discover that most of 
those things which for the majority of us muddleheads are constitutional 
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history are here left out of account. Or if mentioned at all, they are usually 
dismissed in the fewest possible words. Thus it is with an uncomfortable 
sense of vanishing reality that we read that ‘it was not very clear that 
parliament had the right to refuse him [i.e. the king] a grant’. As a 
statement of law, this is doubtless correct, and it is a point that should 
be remembered, but to leave the matter there is surely to take an 
unnecessarily narrow and legalistic view of a subject of fundamental im- 
portance. We shall look in vain here for a discussion of that sadly inex- 
pressive phrase ‘ good and abundant governance’ in which the commons 
at the beginning of the century comprehended their highest hopes. One 
is inclined at times to pause and wonder whether their parliamentary 
struggle ever took place. But the aspirations of reformers—unless, 
like Fortescue, they embodied them in a treatise—receive short shrift 
in these pages. And Fortescue, first and foremost a lawyer, only tends 
to encourage Dr. Chrimes’s austerity. Such great matters as the responsi- 
bility of ministers to parliament, the ever-present threat of impeachment 
and attainder, the practice of making redress of grievances a pre-condition 
of supply, the naming and swearing of councillors in parliament, the ap- 
propriation of revenue, the steps taken to supervise its collection and 
expenditure, and the parliamentary audit of the royal accounts, all these 
slip through Dr. Chrimes’s net. Perhaps the draught is still large enough 
for this to be not overmuch regretted, but it is more difficult to excuse 
another omission. King and parliament have each their chapters, but 
the council is not accorded separate or equivalent treatment. -This is 
the more inexplicable as the author remarks in what must be an unguarded 
moment, ‘a great part of the constitutional history of England in the 
medieval period might be said (if such sayings have any value) to be a 
commentary, not upon Magna Carta, but upon the simple fact of the king’s 
crying need for counsel and ever more counsel’. Yet, having made this 
significant admission, he at once hurries on to something else. It is to 
be inferred that in his ruthless view of his task such a subject is not so 
much a constitutional as an administrative one. 

A like ruthlessness, though desirable, is elsewhere wanting. Yet it 
must inevitably strike the reader as odd that the ideas of a century which 
on Dr. Chrimes’s own testimony was intellectually little short of barren 
should have merited such thorough and patient analysis as they receive 
here. Assuredly the fifteenth century is no longer the victim of neglect. 
In spite of the poverty of its chronicles, its historical literature has been 
more adequately surveyed than that of any other medieval period. And 
now a book of some four hundred packed pages has been dedicated to a 
single branch of its all too unenterprising thought. Dr. Chrimes inevit- 
ably calls down a charge of excessive length. Apart from four long chapters 
devoted respectively to the Estate of King, the Nature of Parliament, 
Statutory Law and Judicial Decision, and the Theory of the State, there 
are no fewer than fourteen ‘ excursuses’, each of anything from two to 
twenty-four pages long. Two of the author’s articles are reprinted from 
recent numbers of accessible periodicals ; that on ‘The Terms House of 
Lords and House of Commons in the 15th Century’ is surely not im- 
portant enough to deserve this distinction ; while the other on ‘ Sir John 
Fortescue and his Theory of Dominion’ could very well have been sum- 
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marized if some form of inclusion were really essential. When it comes, 
however, to reprinting in full the text of Bishop John Russell’s parlia- 
mentary sermons on the ground that they ‘are buried in an obscure 
volume of the Camden Society’s publications’, it is more than time to 
calla halt. But not content with this superfluous rescue-work, Dr. Chrimes 
thinks nothing of citing them frequently elsewhere in his book up to as 
much as half a page at a time. 

To quote the actual words of an authority is, generally speaking, a 
virtue; but I cannot hein feeling that in this respect Dr. Chrimes has 
often been too self-effacing. Always generous with his quotations, he 
not a few times prints a passage more than once. And it is an inevitable 
consequence of his topical treatment that he should be obliged also to 
repeat himself. But apart from this, in almost every section luxuriant 
growths cry out for a pruning-knife. For example, a wholly dispro- 
portionate amount of space is occupied by an examination of the meaning 
of the word ‘ estate’ in medieval texts and of what is called the ‘ Estate 
Theory ’ in recent literature (from Hallam to Pollard). Again, legislative 
procedure, a far cry sureiy from the field of constitutional ideas, is the 
subject of a longish essay. Dr. Chrimes prefaces this with the note: 
“I have little fresh information to supply on the subject of procedure, 
and this section provides little more than a digest and criticism of Professor 
Gray’s materials, together with some supplementary materials, mainly 
from the Year Books’. By all means let us have the criticism; but we 
could do without the digest. Not that it is not well done; the trouble 
is that it should be done at all. As it is, more than a dozen pages else- 
where are given over to a penetrating examination of Professor Gray’s 
well-known views. Nor is the inclusion justified by the novelty of the 
supplementary materials, since Pilkington’s Case has already received 
detailed treatment from Dr. W. H. Dunham, Jr., of Yale. 

It has been necessary to dwell on the obvious blemishes of this book, 
but it is time to turn to its less obtrusive merits. In his chapter on the 
Estate of King, Dr. Chrimes has much to say that is interesting on the 
contemporary distinction drawn between the Prerogative, ‘ that reserve 
of undefined power necessary to any government to enable it to deal 
with emergencies ’, and the prerogatives in a feudal sense. In this con- 
nexion he might perhaps have quoted Henry IV’s minute on an extra- 
ordinary warrant, ‘ Necessitas non habet legem’. Attention is also 
called to another valuable distinction, namely, that between statutes in 
the affirmative and statutes in the negative ; the first the king could observe 
or not as he pleased, but by the second he was bound. In this same 
chapter there is also a fruitful discussion of the doctrine of capacities as 
applied to the monarchy from which emerges the conclusion that in the 
fifteenth century no line was yet normally drawn between the crown and 
the person of the sovereign. 

Coming to parliament, Dr. Chrimes, though he overloads his points 
at times with unnecessary detail, has a really valuable contribution to 
make to our understanding of the way in which that institution was then 
regarded by lawyers and clerks in the royal service. He shows, I think 
conclusively, that the judges had by the middle of the fifteenth century 
logically developed the idea of parliament as the king’s high court, while 
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concurrently there was a growing tendency to identify it with the estates 
of the realm. The section in which he argues that this identification was 
hastened by Henry IV’s use of the estates to place him on the throne, 
though it owes something to Dr. Lapsley, is possibly the most illuminating 
in the book. It is worth quoting his conclusions (pp. 125-6) : 

Parliament [in 1483] is all that it was in 1398; but it is now more than that— 
it is now also a meeting of the three estates of the realm. The older royalist and 
legal idea of parliament as the king’s court, summoned by the force of his writ, has 
seemingly had grafted on to it the extraneous political and social idea of the national 
sanction of the estates of the realm, acting—whether for themselves or through 
representatives—in their own name and with an authority of their own. . . . Hence- 
forth nothing was thought of as being enacted by the king in his parliament, save 
by assent of the three estates of lords spiritual, lords temporal, and commons and by 
the authority of parliament. 


For the rest of the book we leave these heights and descend to explore 
what in another context the author well calls ‘some dark corners of 
politico-legal thought’. There is much here of interest, a summary of 
Christopher St. Germain’s theory of statute-law, a proof that law-making 
by statute was fully accepted by the courts in the fifteenth century and 
a useful discussion of judicial discretion as then practised. Finally, by 
way of conclusion we are given a picture of the constitution as an observer 
—evidently a conservative lawyer of royalist leanings—might have been 
expected to paint it. Dr. Chrimes has so fairly summed up the drawbacks 
of Year Book study that it seems almost churlish to remark that he has 
not escaped the effects of prolonged contamination by contact with these 
sources. He and Sir John Fortescue would get on together famously. 

It only remains to observe that the indexes are extremely poor, and 
that a note is needed somewhere to say that parliaments are dated through- 
out in accordance with the old method of reckoning. 

K. B. McFar.ane. 


Calendar of Ormond Deeds, Vol. IV, 1509-47. Edited by Epmunp Curtis, 
Litt.D. (Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dublin: Stationery Office, 
1937.) 


In the issue of this, the fourth volume of the series of calendars of Ormond 
deeds, Dr. Curtis has completed the task, confided to him by the Irish 
manuscripts commissioners, of editing the deeds between 1172 and 1547, 
which have been preserved in Kilkenny castle, and the work could not have 
been entrusted to more capable hands. The deeds are mostly concerned 
with Piers, earl of Ossory (afterwards ninth earl of Ormond), and James, 
his son, tenth earl of Ormond, and their grants of land, leases, &c., in 
connexion with the Ormond property in Ireland, but they also include 
grants to these earls from the Crown, and treaties between them and the 
earls of Desmond and their own sub-tenants. The editor has followed the 
system pursued by him in his former volumes, that is to say, he has calen- 
dared briefly the less important deeds, while those of greater value he has 
calendared more at large, and sometimes translated them, while in some 
cases he has printed the text of the original document, so that we have 
to rely on the judgement of the editor as to which course he should pursue. 
One of the most interesting of the documents calendared is the treaty of 
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amity between James, the tenth earl, and James, earl of Desmond, in 
1541, submitting certain cases in dispute between them to arbitrators, 
and arranging for intermarriage between the two families, while the settle- 
ment by parliament of the dispute between Desmond and Edmund 
Lord FitzMaurice of Kerry in the same year lays down very exact regu- 
lations to be observed in the court of his liberty. Another important 
deed is the treaty between Piers, ninth earl, and Maurice MacMurrough 
Kavanagh, captain of his nation, in 1525, disclosing that the latter was in 
receipt of eighty marks from the exchequer, and the same sum from the 
inhabitants of co. Wexford, which he was receiving as blackmail. The 
complaint of the gentlemen, &c., of co. Tipperary to Henry VIII (1542) 
is an historical document well worth printing, as also the memorial 
of the gentry of cos. Kilkenny and Tipperary in favour of James, earl of 
Ormond, and in answer to his detractors. The vicissitudes, too, of the 
struggle for the Ormond peerage and lands are well exemplified. Amongst 
the minor points of interest are the constant references to Scottish gallo- 
glasses ; the appearance of a lady arbitrator in a case, Ellinor fitzJohn, 
lady of the Comsey ; an award of two brehons amongst other arbitrators ; 
the extraordinary ages of the witnesses, some being 100 years old, and many 
other details worthy of being noted. 

The records concerning the court of the liberty of Tipperary in this 
volume are not as numerous as in the preceding ones, but it is clear that 
when the history of these liberties comes to be written, the writer will 
have to rely mainly on the Ormond deeds, for of the other liberties very 
little has survived. Such remains as we have show that the idea that in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the English government and influence 
was confined to the Pale, and that the rest of the country was completely 
submerged by the Gaelic revival, cannot be substantiated, for not only do 
we find evidence in the liberty of Tipperary of the recognition of English 
lordship, but the constitution of the liberty and the forms of its legal docu- 
ments had been moulded on those of the central government, and Ormond’s 
officers still continued to observe those forms. 

Dr. Quinn has contributed a very valuable appendix consisting of 
letters, &c., of or relating to Thomas Butler, seventh earl of Ormond, 
dating from 1480-1515. He was an absentee during this time, living in 
England, and on his grandson’s death in 1539 his papers passed into 
the hands of the Crown, so that they are now to be found in the Public 
Record Office, London, or in the British Museum. They contain letters 
from the earl of Kildare, Piers, earl of Ossory, and others, including those 
from agents and farmers of the Ormond estate in Ireland, together with 
draft letters of Thomas to people in that country. They are delightfully 
human and make a striking contrast to the formal deeds appearing in the 
earlier portion of this volume. A few words of criticism of Dr. Curtis’s 
part must be added. In fixing the date of each document he has, in 
several cases, when the date lay between 1 January and 24 March, 
added the letters ‘N.S.’, but he has not adopted this system in other 
cases coming within this period. The addition of these letters is not neces- 
sary. A note in his introduction that he had dated the documents accord- 
ing to the modern system of chronology would have been sufficient. Also 
Thomas Butler was appointed deputy by Lancaster on 1 June 1409 and 
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not on 4 March 1408 as stated, while the third of the nones of February 
was the 5th and not the 4th. Apart from these lapses, the volume is 
ably edited, with Dr. Curtis’s well-known erudition, and he has added much 
to our knowledge of a period in Irish history which is very deficient in 
documentary evidence. HerBert Woop. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission : Report on the Manuscripts of Lord 
de L’Isle and Dudley, preserved at Penshurst Place. Edited by 
Wituiam A. Saw, Litt.D. Vol. iii. (London: Stationery Office, 
1936.) 


THis volume of the Penshurst Manuscripts covers the years 1603-7 
inclusive, and has a brief appendix of hitherto undated or unassigned 
papers from 1576. With all too few exceptions it consists of the letters 
sent, generally from Flushing, to Sir Henry Sidney, Viscount Lisle, by 
Sir William Browne who was Sidney’s deputy in the office of governor 
of that cautionary town. It would be idle to pretend that they are of 
great historical significance, though, indeed, as a result of this Collins 
tended to ignore them in his eighteenth-century edition of the Sidney 
Papers, and therefore a much larger proportion of the volume consists 
of hitherto unpublished papers. With astonishing frequency and regular- 
ity Browne sent his master all the news and gossip that he heard at 
Flushing, but apart from the siege of Ostend and one or two other events, 
for which these papers are not important, the period was not one of great 
happenings in the Netherlands. There are, of course, interesting side- 
lights on individuals and on the Dutch people (see, for example, the 
illuminating comment on the Dutch and trade on p. 272); also the 
letters show clearly the embarrassment which James I’s peace with Spain 
brought to Englishmen in the Netherlands. They are also interesting in 
reflecting the various cross-currents of opinion on the negotiations that 
led to the treaty of 1609: Browne and his circle, for example, still hoped 
for an Elizabethan policy of combination between England, France, and 
the Netherlands in open war with Spain. 

Little light is thrown either on the family history of the Sidneys or on 
domestic English history. The few private letters incidentally show 
Sidney beset with financial worries, even to the extent of appropriating 
a wedding present of £200 from the Flushing captains to his daughter, 
for the payment of his debts (p. 137). Of exceptional interest are three 
papers (pp. 142-7) concerning the legitimacy claim of Robert Dudley, son 
of Robert, Earl of Leicester and Lady Sheffield. It may be helpful to 
refer readers, for the significance and setting of these papers, to Professor 
Conyers Read’s paper in the Huntingdon Library Bulletin for April 1936. 

For many students the main interest of this volume will probably be 
not so much its documents as its editorial introduction, the work of the 
new editor of the Calendar, Dr. Shaw, which rather surprisingly takes the 
form of a study of the financial and political relations of Elizabeth with 
the Netherlands. It begins with an interesting and useful examination 
—more detailed than that in Professor Read’s Sir Francis Walsingham 
—of the negotiations leading to the treaty of intervention in 1585, and 
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goes farther—in fact, goes the whole way—in exonerating Elizabeth 
from blame for the delay which permitted Antwerp to fall without English 
succour. Next comes an examination of the finance of English inter- 
vention, based on the manuscript accounts of the various treasurers or 
paymasters of the forces from August 1585 to September 1603, which Dr. 
Shaw prints in detailed summary, thus placing students very much in his 
debt. Dr. Shaw contrasts Elizabeth’s immense service to the Nether- 
lands with their sharp and curmudgeonly treatment of her, concluding his 
indictment of them with a study of their behaviour in the negotiations 
for the treaty of 1598. 

This introduction is perhaps best described as quixotic. It has scarcely 
any, and certainly no direct connexion with the documents calendared 
in the volume, and its almost passionate defence of Elizabeth against 
‘ Motley’s versiou of a niggardly Queen ’ is curiously out of tone with the 
normal editorial custom of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Moreover, while Dr. Shaw is severe in his stricture on historians for allow- 
ing currency to Motley’s views, he himself gives no indication that he is 
aware of what more recent scholars have thought of the subject. He does 
not seem to have consulted Dr. Conyers Read’s standard work on Sir 
Francis Walsingham: if he had, his ‘imperfect’ statement (p. xlv) of 
Elizabeth’s loans to the Netherlands up to 1580 would presumably have 
been less imperfect. Nor does he seem to have consulted another standard 
work, Professor F. C. Dietz’s English Public Finance, 1558-1641: had 
he done so, he might have considered his—inaccurate—footnote on Palla- 
vicino’s debt (pp. Ix-Ixii) unnecessary, for Dr. Dietz has a similar but 
better based and more accurate footnote on the same subject (pp. 449-50). 
More excusably, Dr. Shaw also seems unaware of an article in this Review ” 
on the financing of the army in the Netherlands, 1586-7. 

One cannot help feeling that Elizabethan scholarship on this subject 
has passed the pioneer stage, and that, interesting and useful as Dr. 
Shaw’s introduction is, it would have been better arising out of editing 
the State Papers Foreign. It simplifies a most complicated subject 
without the assurance that the author is sufficiently steeped in all the 
state papers and other sources, and without, be it added, sufficient refer- 
ences to the authorities for his statements. 

A word of thanks must be reserved for the liberal scale of the editing, 
coupled perhaps with regret that this was not adopted in the earlier 
volumes of the series. Dr. Shaw’s aid sometimes seems slightly excessive 
in explaining Elizabethan phrases that would present difficulty only to 
the very inexpert. J. E. NEALE. 


Briefwisseling van Hugo Grotius. Vol. ii. 30 Augustus 1618-30 December 
1625. Edited by P. C. Motuuysen. (’s Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién, 82. The Hague: Nijhoff, 1936.) 


Tuts second volume ® begins with letters written by Grotius in prison and 
ends with the end of the year 1625, when, after the publication of his book 
1 Cf. especially, Read, Sir Francis Walsingham, i. 389; and this journal, ante, 
xlii. 132. 
* Ante, xlv. 373-96. 3 See ante, xlv. 488. 
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De Jure Belli ac Pacis, he was in Paris without any public or professional 
employment and still uncertain of his future. It follows the same plan as 
its predecessor, and it makes the same kind of contribution to knowledge. 
This may be illustrated from the letters which refer to the writing and 
publication of the great book. Altogether there are more than forty of 
these. Only three are now first printed from the manuscript, but the 
others have been brought together from a considerable number of books and 
periodicals, and in doing this, Dr. Molhuysen has corrected several of the 
dates, so that we can now clearly trace the stages of the work. One of 
the letters had as an enclosure a list of books which Grotius asked for from 
Holland for this purpose ; but this list unfortunately has disappeared. 

The most important new letter in the volume is one in which Grotius 
describes an interview with Richelieu at the time of the death of Prince 
Maurice. Richelieu sent for Grotius and questioned him about his pros- 
pects of returning to Holland. Grotius said that he hoped to do so if 
Frederick Henry succeeded to his brother’s offices, and enlarged on the 
fidelity to the French alliance evinced by his friends before they were re- 
moved from office. Richelieu expressed satisfaction with this; and said 
that Louis XIII thought highly of Grotius, that French influence would be 
used for his restoration, and, if it could be done without too much friction 
in Holland, for that of the other displaced magistrates also. It is perhaps 
characteristic of Grotius that he reports his own remarks at much greater 
length than Richelieu’s. In the end, Richelieu’s good will led to nothing : 
Frederick Henry, though friendly, was not strong enough ; the exiles had 
nothing to offer the French, and French interests were looked after in 
Holland well enough without them. 

Throughout the years covered by this volume, indeed, Grotius does not 
seem to have understood fully how slight the chances of his restoration 
were. His insistent consciousness that he had been in the right and that 
his enemies had acted unconstitutionally, and his belief in the value of 
convincing his correspondents that this was so, when combined with the 
great honour paid to him for his intellectual eminence, seem to have made 
him miscalculate his own importance. He had good friends ; but some of 
them, like Aubéry du Maurier, could do nothing for him, and others could 
only offer him what he would not accept, like Johan de Haen, who sent him 
invitations to the court of Holstein. Grotius had to face the problems which 
all exiles must face : was he to look to his own country for his future or to 
another, and what kind of employment must he seek. He worked hard 
at his writing, but he did not abandon his hopes of a return to public life. 
He wrote letters of political news ; but they contain little or nothing that 
was not widely known. He did what he could to strengthen his position. 
Some of the letters are interesting as examples of seventeenth-century 
ideas. When Aubéry du Maurier’s wife died, Grotius wrote him a Latin 
letter of condolence about four thousand words long, a fine composition, 
full of good sense and not without a certain nobility of thought, but very 
artificial in comparison with the recipient’s grateful reply in French. 
Whatever he felt on this and other occasions, Grotius seldom gives the 
impression of expressing direct and simple human feelings like those of 
some of his correspondents, amongst whom the simplest and most direct 
was his wife, G. N. CuarK, 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A Commentary on Macaulay's History of England. By Sir CHartes 
Firta. (London: Macmillan, 1938.) 


THE more the reader knows of the subject, the more quickly he will per- 
ceive that this cool, clear, easy book is a work of genius. There are four- 
teen chapters, or rather lectures, together giving Firth’s estimate of 
Macaulay’s greatness and of his defects as a historian, and stating his 
place in the literature of his subject, that is, his relation to his predecessors 
and sources and the extent to which his work has since been supplemented 
and corrected and still needs to be supplemented and corrected. It is, 
in fact, an exercise in that special kind of historical technique in which 
Firth was one of the greatest experts; he gave these lectures as a basis 
from which his hearers worked at their special researches, and those who 
knew him will catch in its simple but decisive phrasing a memory of his 
room in Oriel : it is Firth in his seminar. 

The first chapter traces the genesis of Macaulay’s book, the second 
his conception of history, laying emphasis on his essentially literary atti- 
tude and on the fact that his aim was ‘ not didactic’. After this comes 
a study of his method, in the sense of his method of literary construction : 
the key-note of these first three chapters is the first sentence of the book : 
‘English historians used to excel in the art of historical composition ’. 
The fourth chapter deals with Macaulay’s use of authorities, especially 
the historians, correspondence, and record-sources, explaining what range 
of authorities he had at his disposal, and how he used them, his over- 
certainty, his critical acuteness, his erratic way of giving or not giving 
references. The next chapter, on his use of literature, ends with an apt 
judgement which Firth was entitled to pronounce: ‘ In reality, it is not 
the vastness of Macaulay’s knowledge which is so remarkable as the ease 
with which it is employed’. The remainder of the book consists of studies 
of different portions of the History, two of which, on Macaulay’s third 
chapter and on his treatment of Scottish history, were published during 
Firth’s lifetime. He selected these for publication not as being better 
than the others, nor as being in a more finished condition, but simply 
because they were suitable for the periodicals in which they appeared. 
The others which now appear are in every way as important. There is 
one on military and naval affairs, an Irish chapter, and one on colonial 
and foreign affairs; then follows a chapter on Macaulay’s errors, which 
explains the influence of his prejudices, of his insensitiveness to criticism 
and of ‘ the mental habits of the politician ’, reviewing the most important 
of the errors detected by Paget and others. Finally, in three chapters 
skilfully written round the characters of James II, Queen Mary (‘ Macaulay’s 
heroine ’), and William III, the history of the period is re-told in outlines, 
bold but precise. 

There is no need here to draw attention to the immense learning of 
this commentary, nor to its many penetrating judgements. Firth once 
said, characteristically, to the present reviewer: ‘I make mistakes in my 
books, but I don’t talk about them; I’m like doctors, I inter them’. 
In this book, however, there are very few that could possibly be exhumed. 
Perhaps there is only one place where a subsequent publication has shown 
that Firth inferred too much from an authority: on p. 339 n. 1, he says 
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that a letter to Waldeck ‘ proves that William meant to land on the east 
coast’; but the words do not necessarily mean that, and we have now an 
order of Herbert’s which shows that the place of landing was in any event 
to be dependent on the wind.! In this instance, it seems that Firth did 
not try to bring his work up to date: the volume in which this letter 
occurs is referred to in the preface by Mr. Godfrey Davies, who prepared the 
manuscript for publication, and in several other places, but these references 
are due to Mr. Davies who says: ‘ Generally speaking, no attempt has 
been made to bring the work up to date. The commentary really re- 
presents the state of knowledge, about 1914, of the Revolution of 1688.’ 
Mr. Davies’s editorial method is undoubtedly well chosen. He has wisely 
corrected a few statements which subsequent publications have invalidated. 
It is, however, to be remembered that his corrections are not distinguished 
from Firth’s own work, and it is worth stating explicitly that Firth him- 
self did not make any corrections or additions in the last years of his life. 
Thus, for instance, the first volume of Mr. Winston Churchill’s Marlborough 
is referred to in a footnote, but the text (p. 267) represents Firth’s view 
of the Camaret Bay letter before, and not after, reading Mr. Churchill. 
In a few, but only a few, of the lists of new authorities (e.g. pp. 209-10) 
recent books are included.? In one or two places Firth expresses opinions 
which might be controverted: in the naval section, for instance, he follows 
Corbett more closely than he would perhaps have done at a time when the 
strategic situation of the eighteen-nineties has faded into the past. But 
for every place where other historians will question the conclusions of 
this book, there are a score where it will make them correct their own. 

G. N. Ciark. 


War at Sea under Queen Anne 1702-1705. By Commanver J. H. Owen, 
R.N. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


Ir in ‘ King William’s war’ it is Beachy Head and La Hogue which are 
more familiar than the battles on shore, save only the Boyne and Limerick, 
in ‘ Queen Anne’s war’ the position is reversed. Marlborough’s exploits 
overshadow the naval operations, though Rooke’s destruction of the 
Plate fleet at Vigo in 1702 and his capture of Gibraltar two years later 
have escaped complete oblivion. Naval supremacy, however, was the 
foundation on which our capacity to conduct continental campaigns 
rested ; only the funds which our overseas commerce provided allowed 
us to hire auxiliaries from Hesse and Brandenburg to supplement our 
own contingents. Moreover, in the Peninsula, secondary theatre of 
war, the navy took a more direct share, most conspicuously in Peter- 
borough’s capture of Barcelona in 1705 and in the relief of that hard- 
pressed city in 1706. Little has hitherto been written on this side of the 
story; Sir Julian Corbett’s England in the Mediterranean deals briefly 


1 Correspondentie van Willem III en van Hans Willem Bentinck, ed. Japikse, ii 
(1928), 623-4. The three later volumes of this series are not referred to in the present 
work. : 

2 On pp. 79-80 Mr. Henderson’s edition of Macaulay in one volumte (1907) is men- 
tioned, but not the reprint in five volumes in the series called ‘ The World’s Classics ’, 
which is much more easily accessible and has an introductica by Mr. Trevelyan. 
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with the operations ‘ up the Straits’, but the general naval strategy of 
the war and the question of trade protection provide Commander Owen 
with a chance of breaking new ground which he has turned to excellent 
use, producing a study of real value which no student of the period can 
neglect and which he makes extremely interesting. 

Commander Owen’s work takes the form of a series of separate studies 
rather than of a consecutive narrative. His opening chapters on ‘ Means 
and Ways: The Instrument’ and on ‘ Ways and Means, The Use of the 
Instrument’ give an admirable account of the officers and men of Queen 
Anne’s navy, of the conditions of service, which are appositely contrasted 
with those prevailing in Nelson’s day, particularly as regards discipline 
and leave, of the ships and the methods of manning and the administrative 
services. The French ships were in general bigger and more heavily 
armed than British vessels of the corresponding rate (p. 30), but the 
French paid us the compliment of valuing very highly the ships they 
captured from us—more British ships of the line were taken by the enemy 
than in any other war—and in the squadrons under Forbin and Du Guay- 
Trouin, which proved such a thorn in our side, captured British vessels 
formed an important element. 

With France starting the war so much inferior at sea to England and 
Holland that she showed very little inclination to contest the control of 
the seas (p. 36), while her position was made worse by the destruction of 
somé fifteen sail of the line at Vigo, it was difficult to find an objective 
against which to employ our fleets, until we were provided with a port 
in the Mediterranean and could keep a substantial force permanently on 
that station. Gibraltar, though strategically valuable for other reasons, 
had not the facilities for a proper naval base, and it was not till our 
capture of Minorca that we obtained the much-needed port. Peter- 
borough would certainly have done better to take Port Mahon before 
attacking Barcelona, and it is odd that so essential an operation was left 
so long unattempted (p. 130). Until we took Port Mahon we were at a 
grave disadvantage in our Mediterranean operations. Gibraltar and 
Barcelona would not have been in danger of recapture had not the bulk 
of our fleet had to return home during the winter. 

The one fleet action the French risked, at Malaga in August 1704, 
has been claimed by some French writers as a victory for France because 
the Allied losses in men were heavier by nearly 1000 than theirs. Com- 
mander Owen, it may be noticed, accepts this figure (p. 96) though other 
historians, Lediard for example, do not. Even so, in view of the French 
return to Toulon without any further attempt to recover Gibraltar, 
the purpose for which they had fought, the claim seems hardly well 
founded. There is here an obvious parallel with Jutland: losses in 
ships and men are after all less important as a test of success than the 
fulfilment of the purpose for which the action has been fought and the 
moral effects produced. The flight of Toulouse’s fleet from Barcelona 
in May 1706, rather than risk a battle with Leake’s scarcely superior 
relieving force, throws an instructive light on the real effects of Malaga. 

Barcelona and the Allied failure against Toulon in 1707 receive separate 
treatment: the reasons for the latter were military more than naval. 
Eugene seems to have soon become despondent ; time was wasted in the 
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advance so that French reinforcements were allowed to anticipate the 
Allies at Toulon, and the Emperor’s mistaken insistence on detaching 
troops against Naples considerably reduced the force available. But 
the expedition was not completely wasted: the French scuttled most of 
their fleet and it remained out of action for the rest of the war (p. 191). 
Full use was hardly made by the Allies of this, though their force in the 
Mediterranean might well have been reduced (p. 237) and the ships 
released utilized for that task of trade protection which has afforded 
Commander Owen a subject for two of his most interesting, most novel, 
and most valuable chapters. Here, again, the parallels with 1914-18 are 
most suggestive. One has the same alternative between keeping vessels 
cruising in particular areas where trade collects and is liable to be attacked, 
like the Channel Soundings, or a system of convoys. It is interesting to 
note that despite the successes of Du Guay-Trouin and Forbin in their 
squadronal attacks, their biggest success being the capture in October 
1707 of four ships of the line and many of the convoy bound to Portugal 
with recruits and horses for the British forces there, on the whole fewer 
convoyed ships were lost than ‘ runners’, who came home by themselves. 
The French, with much less trade to protect, enjoyed all the advantages 
inherent in the initiative, coming out when they chose ; they were usually 
cleaner and therefore faster than the British cruisers and escorts and, as 
in 1914-18, the Allies could not devote themselves unreservedly to trade 
protection with the enemy’s fleet ‘ in being ’, for even after 1707 the Brest 
fleet remained intact. To protect trade and lines of communication is 
a far harder task than to attack them (p. 102). 

Commander Owen has already done excellent work in editing the 
Sandwich Papers for the Navy Records Society : this volume shows that he 
is equally at home in another important period of naval history, and that 
he can present his results clearly, attractively, and cogently. It is to be 
hoped he will soon follow this volume up: there are many topics which 
would benefit by investigation by one so well qualified to tackle them 
and who always keeps before his readers the extent to which success 
and failure at sea depend upon weather conditions and an efficient 
administration. ©. T. Arkrnson. 





Histoire de la Belgique sous VOccupation Frangaise en 1792 et 1793. Par 
Suzanne TassierR. (Bruxelles: Falk, 1934.) 


Wuen, after the battle of Jemappes, the French invaded the southern 
Netherlands, they were in their brief period of apostolic and non-annexa- 
tionist revolutionary idealism. They wanted to assist the population in 
establishing a democratic and independent Belgic republic. They had 
made this clear in the proclamations issued before the invasion, and the 
Belgians received them as liberators from the Austrian yoke. To this 
task of state-building Dumouriez, who hoped to achieve a position of 
eminence in the new republic, devoted the utmost energy. But difficulties 
arose as soon as the Austrians had been expelled. Provisional repre- 
sentatives began to meet in each province, while the question of electing 
a constituent assembly for the whole country was being studied. Delays 
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were caused by the total lack of agreement among the population of the 
liberated territories. Brabant was conservative, Liége revolutionary, and 
between these two extremes, the other provinces represented a variety of 
more or less democratic opinions. Had the constituent assembly met at 
once, and had it been moderately democratic, enough to enable the French 
to recognise that the Belgians were going to be governed in accordance with 
the principle of popular sovereignty, all might have been well. But owing 
to his desire to placate the conservative elements, Dumouriez caused the 
meeting of the assembly to be postponed. The provisional representatives 
of Brabant tried to act as a provisional government for the whole country. 
But the Belgians were too divided : ‘ L’esprit de lutte des classes |’emporte 
sur l’esprit de nationalité’. And the French had already relinquished 
their disinterested idealism. The convention passed its famous decree of 
15 December 1792 which amounted in practice to the annexation of Belgium. 
The possibility of independence and of moderate reform had gone. 

The story told by Mlle Tassier is not new: Pirenne has given it in 
forty admirable pages in vol. vi of his Histoire de Belgique, while Verhaegen 
devotes to it a whole book (i. 85-163) of his La Belgique sous la Domina- 
tion Francaise. The first justification of her 311 pages of narrative must be 
sought in the fact that she has used much unpublished material from French 
and Belgian archives. This has enabled her more than once to correct 
the judgement of her predecessors, for instance when she proves (p. 37 
and note 2) that Verhaegen was mistaken in his view that Dumouriez 
expected French intervention to be a mere prelude to the annexation of 
Belgium, or when she gives a new explanation of the French proclamation 
of the freedom of navigation on the Scheldt (p. 117). But to the author 
herself the principal object and justification of her work is that it will 
show more explicitly than has been done before the connexion existing 
between the events of 1789, 1792-3, and 1830. This connexion is the per- 
petual desire for independence experienced by the Belgian nation. 

Historians of the Netherlands devote much energy to the search for 
immanent nationality. Little-Netherlanders and Belgicists, brothers 
under the skin, follow the rare and hidden veins of Dutch and Belgian 
nationality down to medieval depths. Great-Netherlanders sigh over 
the fate of a Greater-Dutch people whose reality seems to manifest itself 
only by an inability to establish a state-machine of their own. Unhappily 
for these historians nationality is a state of mind, a conviction of cohesion 
and distinctness held by a population. It is subjective and determined 
by circumstances that are for ever changing. The clearest proof of its 
appearance at a particular moment implies nothing whatever concerning 
its existence in the past or in the future. If this view of nationality, the 
only view that applies to every single case, is correct, the object of Dr. 
Tassier’s quest loses much of its urgency. This does not mean that her 
book is superfluous. As long as historiography continues to be the ideal 
function of all students of history an excellently written book that contains 
much new material deserves to be welcomed and praised. 

However, a reader who does not share Dr. Tassier’s conception of 
nationality is entitled to ask two questions. To what extent have her 
theories guided her choice among an almost limitless number of facts ? 
Without following her preparatory work step by step no one can answer 
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this question. But a clue to the answer might be given by the answer to 
a second and more practical question. To what extent do the facts the 
author communicates justify her conclusions ? They do so, one feels in- 
clined to say, up to a point, but not entirely. Figures, for instance, are 
very impressive. They are also very kind. The pages dealing with the 
vote for reunion with France in February 1793 teem with figures. It is 
consonant with the author’s thesis that the value of a favourable vote 
should be questioned: the Belgians were a full-fledged nation—how 
could they have voted themselves French ? Look at the region of Couvin, 
an enclave in French territory, where one would naturally expect a higher 
pro-French vote. ‘ Méme dans ce cas exceptionnel, la réunion & la France 
ne fut voulue que par une minorité’ (p. 308). Out of 9523 inhabitants 1855 
took part in the vote ; 1747 voted for reunion, 108 voted against it. These 
figures would be very convincing, if the whole population of the land of 
Couvin had consisted of adult males, or if women, children and infants had 
been called to the ballot. But if, as was the case elsewhere, only men over 
21 were admitted, the figures tell a different story. Would it be unfair 
to put the proportion of adult males to the whole population as one in 
five? Then the 1855 voters represent 9275 people, or practically the 
whole population, and abstentions were about 2°6 per cent. With her 
other figures the author is less unlucky, but rarely convincing. There 
may have been a complete unwillingness on the part of the population to 
be absorbed by France ; but its existence is not proved. 

There are several other instances of the choice of one alternative on no 
better grounds than preference. Dr. Tassier sees the provisional repre- 
sentatives as a nationally conscious élite who might, in more favourable 
circumstances, have led the people of Belgium towards national inde- 
pendence (p. 174). But she admits (p. 198) that their supporters were 
numerically weak. A national consciousness that resides in the minds of 
an unsupported élite is not a reality. We may, perhaps, measure culture 
by its best exponents. But nationality exists only where it is almost 
universally felt. We are shown how totally indifferent to the fate of the 
country the lower classes were (pp. 59-65). Had the author detected the 
slightest trace of national feeling among them, we may be sure that she 
would have hastened to mention it. This indifference compares strangely 
with the intense little-Netherland patriotism of the lower classes in the 
Dutch republic. 

Dr. Tassier’s story ends with Neerwinden and the betrayal of Du- 
mouriez, which is just as well for the sake of her thesis. Had she proceded 
further, she would have had to deal with the reception of the triumphant 
Austrians. The story is given by Pirenne with sober brevity (vi, 47) : 


Aussi, les villes évacuées recevaient-elles les Autrichiens avec le méme enthousiasme 
qu’elles avaient manifesté dix mois plus tét & l’entrée des carmagnolles. . . . Des 
transparents montraient ‘l’aigle autrichienne et le lion belgique se tenant par la 

? 
patte’. 


G. J. RENIER. 
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Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. By C. Norracore Parkinson. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1937.) 


Mr. ParkInson holds that maritime history —the true history of the sea— 
lies somewhere between the domains of the economic historian and the 
nautical archaeologist, and that it has hitherto been unheeded by both 
types of scholars. It is doubtful whether this statement can be scienti- 
fically justified or pressed very far, but what is more important is that 
the author has given us a vivid, interesting book with a good deal of new 
or out-of-the-way information written in a style attractive, lucid, forcible, 
and suffused with a certain sense of humour. The book ‘ is a description 
of conditions, not a narrative of events’, and those who desiderate a 
chronicle of naval or mercantile facts or an expert analysis of international 
commerce must go elsewhere. Mr. Parkinson has given us a description 
or rather a picture, impressionist in its quick appeal, almost pre-Raphaelite 
in its elaborate detail, of all the methods, appliances, and practices involved 
in that great adventure, the sea-borne trade of the East India Company : 
its headquarters, offices, docks, servants, clerks, ships, ship-captains, 
passengers, cargoes, private trade, customs, habits, anomalies, virtues, and 
vices. Like Burke, Mr. Parkinson is attracted by the paradoxical aspect 
of the Company. Towards the end of the eighteenth century, the ‘ United 
Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies’ were not merchants, 
they were not trading to India and they were not always united. The 
Company collected taxes and administered provinces, its employees were 
mostly soldiers or civil servants and its only real trade was with China. 
It exported not merchandise but courage, and it imported tea. These 
deliberate over-statements are stimulating and they are not to be taken 
au pied de la lettre. The Hindu, who had no need for English goods, ‘ was 
coerced into buying services, political, military, and legal services ; not all 
illusory but all expensive’. The Company was being administered to suit 
the convenience of its servants much more than the interests of its pro- 
prietors or shareholders, and the directors were normally allied with the 
former against the latter. As Burke said in a famous passage, from part 
of which Mr. Parkinson himself quotes :— 


All the relations of the Company are not only changed but inverted. The servants 
in India are not appointed by the directors but the directors are appointed by them. 
The trade is carried on with their capitals. To them the revenues of the country are 
mortgaged. The seat of the supreme power is in Calcutta. The house in Leadenhall 
Street is nothing more than a ’change for their agents, factors, and deputies to meet 
in, to take care of their affairs and to support their interests ; and this so avowedly, 
that we see the known agents of the delinquent servants marshalling and disciplining 
their forces, and the prime spokesmen in all their assemblies. 


The East India Company in fact had reached a stage which is not 
altogether unknown in modern times, when the men employed were manag- 
ing the whole business and sharing the profits; it was being guided to 
suit the convenience of its servants; the directors, nominally appointed 
to safeguard the interests of the shareholders, were no longer sufficiently 
distinct from the paid management ; the company was paying unneces- 
sarily large salaries to idle officials to the detriment of its dividends. Specu- 
lation had given place to placemongering and ‘ patronage was the only 
VOL. LITI.—NO. CCXII. ZZ 
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bonus on India stock’. As Mr. Parkinson effectively and vividly puts it : 
‘The company might be compared to an enormous and highly intricate 
machine, pounding and roaring in the most impressive manner, and yet, 
somehow, requiring almost the whole of its energy to overcome the 
friction of its own mechanism ’. 

There is an illuminating chapter on the Eastern Seas, showing how in 
the Indian Ocean ‘ all maritime trade and war was dominated by the winds ’, 
and explaining the curiously eccentric courses—according to modern 
notions—which East Indiamen were bound to steer. The chapter on 
‘the shipping interest’ is full of information on the curious anomalies 
of a paradoxical system. The company did not own its own ships. By 
a wasteful custom it repeatedly hired the same vessels to make the same 
voyages. Further, it hired them before they were built. The ship- 
owner acquired a hereditary monopoly to replace his ship when worn out, 
and this right became saleable. The command of an Indiaman could be 
bought like a commission in the army. The price paid might be as high 
as £11,000, which is eloquent of the value of the captain’s private trade 
privileges. There is an entertaining section on the hideous discomforts, 
chequered with the extreme of luxury, experienced by those who made 
the voyage to India in the days of sail and the Cape route. Mr. Parkinson 
quotes a writer of 1786: ‘Go on board of an Indiaman, count over the 
servants, the cooks, the musicians; behold the feasting and attendants ! 
Listen to symphonies, and tell me sincerely, whether it would not rather 
impress you with an idea of Cleopatra sailing down the Cydnus to meet 
Mark Anthony, than a rough captain venturing across immense oceans .. .’ 
But as the days went on, the food and water deteriorated rapidly and the 
horrors of a storm in airless, pitch-dark and sea-swept cabins were un- 
speakable. 

There is surprisingly little for the critic to cavil at. Mr. Parkinson 
sometimes lets his love of paradox carry him away. It is not altogether 
true to say that ‘if the English eventually managed to exclude their 
rivals from India, it was not through business ability or hard work or 
honesty, but through fighting; and especially fighting at sea’. The 
foundations of our eastern empire were laid in commerce. One of the 
main reasons for our success over the French in the eighteenth century 
was that our trade was greater, better managed and more profitable than 
theirs. On balance their naval and military leadership was probably 
superior to ours. It is an error to say that the governor-general at Fort 
William had to be an earl or a marquis, or the governor of Fort St. George 
a courtesy lord or a baronet. But these are slight blemishes in a really 
live book. P. E. Roperts. 


A History of the Bombay Army. By Sir Parricx Cape tt, C.8.1L, C.1.E., 
V.D. (London: Longmans, 1938.) 


Ir the Bombay Army has had to wait some time for a historian it has been 
fortunate in having its story told by one who combines a real knowledge 
of the country and the races from which it was mainly recruited with a real 
enthusiasm for his subject and a great sense of proportion and relevance. 
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It would have been easy to overdo detail, to let the story become one of 
the campaigns in which the Bombay Army has fought, but that danger has 
been successfully avoided, and while one is given enough of the story of the 
campaigns to provide a proper background, to make it clear what the 
Bombay regiments were trying to do and what particular difficulties con- 
fronted them in the different campaigns, the campaigns are a background 
and the Army and its component units are kept in the foreground. Sir 
Patrick Cadell has picked out Meanee and Maiwand for rather fuller treat- 
ment ; Meanee as the best known of the Army’s battles, illuminated by the 
picturesque figure of Napier, whose ‘ boldness and inflexible will to win ’ was 
the main reason for a victory which ‘ probably created a greater impression 
than any since Assaye’; Maiwand because, as he shows (pp. 232-42), the 
part played by the Bombay regiments has been too often misrepresented. 
The chief cause of the defeat is to be found, as so often in Indian warfare, 
in the demands of a political officer who sent out an inadequate force to 
face greatly superior numbers, hampered its commander with restrictions, 
and then insisted on his attacking. That even then a Wellesley or a Napier 
might have snatched a victory is probable enough, but the unfortunate 
brigadier at Maiwand was not a man of outstanding calibre and had little 
experience of war. The most unfortunate thing about Maiwand was that 
it left the Bombay Army and the Bombay sepoy with a quite undeserved 
reputation which the campaigns of 1914-18 gloriously retrieved. But 
Sir Patrick has rightly included the story of 1914-18 in his account, and 
his summary of what the Bombay regiments achieved in those years is 
admirably done. It was a sepoy of a Bombay regiment, the 129th Baluchis, 
who was the first Indian V.C. One could have wished for a rather fuller 
account of Shaiba, the hard-fought Mesopotamian battle of April 1915 in 
which, as the victorious commander, General Melliss, noted, practically 
all the Indian troops engaged were old Bombay Presidency regiments 
(p. 266). And three of the four Indian regiments specially praised for the 
defence of Kut (p. 291), the 103rd, and 110th Mahrattas, and the 120th 
Infantry, were Bombay regiments. 

By that time, however, the Bombay Army as such had long ceased to 
exist, the armies of the three Presidencies having been merged in 1895 and 
the remaining distinctions swept away in the re-numbering of the Indian 
cavalry, and infantry units by Lord Kitchener in 1903. Luckily in the re- 
numbering the Bombay infantry virtually kept the numbers by which 
they had been known since 1824, as they merely had 100 added to the 
existing numbers, so that one-can recognize in the 105th Mahrattas, who 
did so well in Mesopotamia and Palestine, the 5th Bombay N. I., who had 
so greatly distinguished themselves by their defence of Kahun in the first 
Afghan war. Before that there had been a bewildering series of changes 
in organization, nomenclature, and numbering, which would defy the 
reader to foliow them had not Sir Patrick Cadell provided an admirable 
appendix (No. II) which greatly simplifies the task. 

There are many things in the book which deserve attention: one 
certainly must not be omitted, the fine traditions of loyalty and of devotion 
to their European officers which distinguished the Bombay sepoys (p. 202) 
and help to explain the firm resistance of all but a very few units to all 
incitements to mutiny in 1857, though the Bombay regiments contained 
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a large proportion of Rajputs and Brahmins, recruited outside the Pre- 
sidency and from the areas on which the Bengal Army drew. Much has 
been heard of the Sikhs and Punjabis and Goorkhas in 1857, but the bulk 
of the Bombay Army took an active part in suppressing the Mutiny, and 
the native regiments in the force with which Sir Hugh Rose performed such 
great feats were all from Bombay. 

Sir Patrick takes his readers into many little-known corners of Indian 
history and deals with many obscure campaigns in which Bombay trocps 
had much hard fighting and did great things. But he makes them in- 
teresting: his account of them is no mere catalogue, and if occasionally 
one would have liked more detail, he has given an adequate bibliography. 
C. T. ATKINSON. 





England and the Maori Wars. 
Zealand News, 1937.) 


By A. J. Harrop. (London: New 







THis book covers an important period (1856-72), not only of New Zealand 
but of imperial history, and it is Dr. Harrop’s theme that New Zealand 
was a field of experiment in which the colonial office tested theories ap- 
plicable to the colonies generally. Colonial self-defence became the accepted 
corollary of self-government, and the imperial government took the Maori 
wars (1860-72) as a suitable occasion for asserting the principle of colonial 
responsibility for the consequences of local policy. Unfortunately, it was 
not easy to determine how far the colony was in fact responsible for the 
policy which produced the wars. Since 1840, native policy had been con- 
ducted by the imperial government, and when responsible government 
was granted in 1856 native affairs were still expressly reserved to the 
governor’s discretion. In practice, ministerial control of finance rendered 
the governor’s control of native policy illusory, and, as Dr. Harrop points 
out, in the critical year of 1859 pressure of the Taranaki settlers on the 
government forced Governor Browne into making the fatal Waitara pur- 
chase (p. 403). 

The colonial office promptly adopted the view that the Taranaki war 
was ‘ peculiarly and exclusively a settlers’ war’ (p. 101). The colonists, 
on the other hand, maintained, plausibly enough, that the Taranaki and 
Waikato wars were the result of a native policy directed through the 
governor from Downing Street, and that their expense was an imperial 
not a colonial charge. It is very evident from the material which Dr. 
Harrop quotes that the colonists were not above taking advantage of an 
anomalous situation, and, while exercising a maximum influence over 
native policy, were resolved to accept a minimum of responsibility for the 
military and financial consequences. As The Times put it in a bitter article 
on the unwillingness of the New Zealand assembly to take over the admini- 
stration of native affairs: ‘ The simple meaning is that the colonists have 
got a good thing, and intend to keep it. They alone of all the people in the 
world have the privilege of making war at other people’s expense ’ (p. 164). 

The allegation that colonial speculators prompted the war in order to 
benefit from imperial commissariat expenditure may be dismissed as gross 
exaggeration. War profiteering was an incident, not a cause, of the war ; 
but the wide credence given to the charge indicates the extent of the breach 
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which grew up between England and New Zealand. The suspicion lay 
constantly at the back of the colonial office mind (p. 28, &c.); it was 
even voiced by Governor Browne (p. 37) ; and the army’s firm conviction 
that the war was being carried on ‘ for the profit and gratification of the 
colonists’ (p. 251) produced a complete lack of sympathy between the 
imperial troops and the settiers. A colonial office memorandum noted 
that ‘the Army was certainly without the stimulus which an Army nor- 
mally has, of desiring the applause of the people for whom it was fighting ’ 
(p. 270). Complete stagnation of military operations ensued, and the 
transfer of native affairs to the colonial government was hastened in order 
to get the last of the imperial troops out of New Zealand with all possible 
speed. 

Confiscation of rebel lands was a no less fruitful cause of disagreement. 
What the colonial government regarded as meet punishment of insurrection 
and proper provision for defence (p. 211), the colonial office viewed as a 
species of exploitation of the natives which could not be given the sanction 
of support by imperial troops, even if these were paid for by the colony. 
The withdrawal of the last regiment while the rebel natives were still in 
arms, together with Lord Granville’s proposal (7 October 1869) that peace 
should be made on the basis of the ‘ abandonment of land, [and] the re- 
cognition of Maori authority’ (p. 363), was viewed in New Zealand as 
rank desertion. Ministers regretted ‘that the tone of Earl Granville’s 
despatch . . . is scarcely susceptible of any other explanation than a desire 
to abandon this country and to sever its connection with the Empire’ 
(p. 373). Annexation to the United States was openly advocated (p. 364). 
But the colony generally had too shrewd an idea of the value of the British 
connexion to drift far towards republicanism. A more characteristic 
attitude was that of the Stafford ministry which opposed imperial claims 
for war-payments with such a formidable array of counter-claims (pp. 312- 
13) that colonial office and treasury was glad enough, as Sir F. Rogers said, 
‘to abandon much of these claims for peace’s sake ’ (p. 332). 

The statement (p. 15) that ‘a localized struggle about a plot of land 
[Waitara] . . . became a widespread war of extermination’, is open to 
question. Waitara was no more the cause of the Maori wars than the 
German invasion of Belgium was the cause of the World war. It is a pity 
that Dr. Harrop did not give in his introductory chapters a more com- 
prehensive account of the grounds of Maori discontent, for imperial policy 
can only be properly appreciated and appraised in proportion as it under- 
stood and did substantial justice to the Maori point of view. Nor are 
there good grounds for maintaining that the war became ‘a widespread 
war of extermination’. Confiscation stopped far short of depriving rebel 
tribes of their means of livelihood ; the operations of the imperial troops 
were suspended before even the conquest of the Maori had been under- 
taken, let alone his extermination; and in the later stages of the war 


1The Stafford papers—to which Dr. Harrop did not have access until after the 
publication of his book—reveal that Stafford, not Richardson, was the original pro- 
jector of the counter-claim, of which Dr. Pollen (native minister) wrote : ‘ I remember 
opening my eyes very wide indeed when I first saw that document and regarding it as 
an ingenuous and—‘ cheeky ”’—state paper. . . . Its success surprises me and is 


another proof of that virtue of modest assurance which is decus et tutamen of our country- 
men.’ 
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colonial military operations did not go beyond small punitive raids against 
offenders. 

Dr. Harrop’s book is a mine of information, much of it new, on the 
tangled questions raised by the Maori wars. It has a particular value, 
especially for colonial students, in that it quotes extensively from memo- 
randa and dispatches not hitherto printed. It is, in effect, a volume of 
select documents, a digest of the more important colonial office and war 
office records, liberally and often usefully supplemented from The Times 
and other unofficial sources. The author states (p. 19) that he has thought 
it advisable, ‘ where the original material in England is being covered for 
the first time, to allow the actors in the story to speak for themselves ’. 
This method of treatment has obvious advantages, but it involves corre- 
sponding difficulties. The presentation of numerous extracts in chrono- 
logical order leads, especially in the early chapters, to some discontinuity 
and disorder of theme. Only in the first and last chapters, and then but 
briefly, does the author attempt any serious interpretation of the material 
he has brought together. 

A few minor corrections may be noted. To speak of ‘ self-government ’ 
being granted by the Act of 1852 (p. 27) is ambiguous. Representative 
institutions were set up by that Act, but ministerial responsibility (before 
the establishment of which ‘ self-government’ seems to be a misnomer) 
only came in May 1856. 

There is a bad slip at p. 324, n. 2, where the book Land Problems of 
the ’ Forties is attributed to one ‘ Roberts ’ instead of to Mrs. E. W. Wilson. 
There is also reason to hope that Dr. Harrop is wrong in his opinion (p. 19) 
that ‘ the issue of further volumes of ‘‘ New Zealand Historical Records ” 
to cover the period after 1840 is not likely to be undertaken in the near 
future’. This subject is engaging the earnest attention of the New Zealand 
Centennial Committee, and 1940 may see the commencement of a series 
such as Dr. Harrop and all historians of the colony would desire. 

J. RUTHERFORD. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain. Ill: Machines and National 
Rivalries (1887-1914), with an Epilogue. By J. H. Cuarnam, C.B.E., 
Litt.D., F.B.A. (Cambridge: University Press, 1938.) 


THE completion of Professor Clapham’s great work is an event of the 
highest importance. He is to be envied for the satisfaction he must feel 
at having brought his project successfully to a close, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on an achievement which has put all historians, present and 
future, in his debt. We are familiar to-day with great historical enter- 
prises carried out by the co-operation of a team. They have their uses, 
but they also have their obvious limitations. No reader of Dr. Clapham’s 
volumes can fail to realize how much is gained when an individual appears 
who has the power and the industry to undertake, single-handed, a task 
on this grand scale. Such individuals—even if husband and wife are 
counted, for this purpose, as one flesh—are rare. And it would be wrong 
to suppose that the value of single authorship resides only, or even mainly, 
in the value of a personal interpretation or an individual philosophy. For 
light of that kind on a period or a problem it is better to have one volume 
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each by three authors than three volumes by one. It is quite otherwise 
with narrative and description. Uniformity of manner is of the greatest 
importance. We see the impress of Dr. Clapham’s personality on his work 
in the clarity and consistency of the plan and in the unflagging vitality 
of the style. We soon learn to understand his methods and to evaluate 
their results. We soon realize that the author is no copyist of records but 
an acute observer of reality, who is looking at the past with the same eyes 
with which he has, throughout his life, watched the present. The work is 
objective. But it is a mistake to think that all objective work of first- 
class quality is of the same quality. A team of writers of Dr. Clapham’s 
eminence—if such a thing is conceivable—could no more have written 
An Economic History of Modern Britain than a team of Sir James Frazers 
could have written The Golden Bough. 

The general arrangement of the third volume follows the lines already 
laid down. More than three-quarters of the space (excluding the Epilogue) 
is given over to a study of the technique and organization of production 
and distribution, of Britain’s place in the world-economy and of the 
fluctuations in her fortunes. The ground is very fully covered. One 
chapter is devoted to agriculture and one to communications. The joint- 
stock company, amalgamations and trade associations, the co-operative 
movement and retail trade all receive adequate attention. Trade unionism 
finds a place as an item in industrial organization. The remaining quarter 
is divided between the activities of the state and the conditions of life and 
labour, including that part of trade union history which treats of labour 
disputes. If Dr. Clapham were writing a ‘ social and economic history ’ 
we should have to say that the ground in these last sections was very thinly 
covered. But heis not. He is describing a wealth-making social machine, 
not a wealth-consuming society. He is tracing the economic process from 
the first steps taken to procure raw material down to the point where the 
finished article is delivered to the consumer. He must assess the quantity 
of ‘commodities and comforts’ (to use his own phrase) provided for the 
people, but he is little concerned with their quality and still less with their 
effect on human life. Health and wealth are in the picture, because they 
measure the quantities of time and of money that the people have to spend, 
but happiness is not. 

But even when this is understood and all irrelevant criticism is elimi- 
nated, it is still arguable that some points have been neglected and others 
insufficiently developed. We are, for instance, told very little about the 
process or the effects of internal migration, apart from some pages on hous- 
ing and the growth of suburbs. The section on ‘ new careers for men and 
women ’ is, apart from one paragraph, devoted entirely to the women. 
It is quite true that the elaborate survey of industrial change throws much 
light on changes in employment, but still not enough. Industries and 
occupations are very different things. This can be illustrated from a point 
made by Dr. Clapham when dealing with the movement of real wages. 
He cites the conclusion arrived at by Mr. G. H. Wood that ‘ wage-earners 
of unchanged grade, the average human units who entered a trade young 
and stayed in it, had naturally been less fortunate than labour in the mass’. 
Labour in the mass gained by the shift to better-paid positions. But this 
shift did not occur only through a movement from one trade to another. 
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It was not only a case—to take the instance he gives—of the sons of an 
agricultural labourer finding employment on the railways. 
also a shift within industries. 








October 


There was 


So much so that several leading industries 


could show wage figures better than those of labour in the mass, though 
the men of unchanged grade were, as Mr. Wood pointed out, less fortunate 


than the general average. 


A fuller study of occupational change would 


have saved the incautious reader from the danger of misinterpreting this 


passage. 


It would also have satisfied the inquisitive reader, anxious to 


learn about the development of middle-class occupations and the growth 
of the professions—which are not mentioned anywhere in the volume. 


Closely linked with this question is the subject of education. 


Now educa- 


tion as a cultural process falls outside the plan of this work. But education 
as a technique for fitting men for labour ought to fall within it. It is 
an essential part of the organization of production, and this is true of 
education as a whole, not only of that part of it which is specifically tech- 


nical. 


The rise in the ‘ mass wage ’, on account of ‘ the huge transfer in 


half a century from ill-paid to well-paid work’, cannot be understood 


without it. 


It is difficult to record any general impression of a volume so packed 
The first note struck is that of the stability of the British 


with detail. 


economic system. 


iven peace, n ars e dis ing to the 
‘G or only wars no more disturbing to th 


heart of the Empire than the colonial wars of those years, the society of 
late Victorian and Edwardian Britain was remarkably stable, whatever 


it may have thought. 


things.’ 


Its economic vicissitudes touched only the edges of 
Fluctuations took shape as a cycle, rather than a series of crises, 


and the crises, when they did occur, inflicted only surface wounds on the 


body economic. 


The widening of markets and the annihilation of distance 


reduced the destructive power of accidents, whether in the form of a bad 


harvest or a bloody revolution. 
Was this an unmixed blessing ? 


It seems that it was not. 


‘The roots of prosperity were overseas.’ 
The dependence 


of exports on foreign investments, which varied in volume somewhat 
capriciously, introduced an element of uncertainty. Reasons are given 
for holding that the barter terms of trade were less favourable to us than 


they had been. 


Finally, the whole structure depended on the maintenance 


of peace, of reasonably open markets and of the broad outlines of the inter- 


national division of labour. 


So insecure do the foreign foundations of this 


siability appear that Dr. Clapham speaks in one place of the ‘ safer’ in- 
dustries which sold as much as from two-thirds to three-fifths of their 


produce in the home market. 
stagnation of British industry. Was it a fact ? 
unequivocally in the negative. 


affirmative. 


holding their ground. 


The second note struck is that of the alleged 
The answer is by no means 
For some industries it is definitely in the 
For many more the most that can be said is that they were 
With this can be taken the third general point, 


that amalgamation was a natural phase in the history of the joint-stock 
company, that trade associations were numerous but dealt mainly with 
labour and that, in consequence, the productive system was still, in the 


main, competitive. 


Some facts given suggest that there might be a cor- 


relation between vitality and competition, but the question is not asked. 
Fourthly, we find the verdict that, so far as material welfare is concerned, 


the historian ‘ does not hesitate to compare that time to its advantage— 
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not only with other times in the industrial age, but with any time certainly 
known to him’, and in reading this sentence we must remember that the 
historian in question knows a great deal about the present. Lastly, the 
Epilogue contains the statement that ‘ what was happening down to 1929- 
30 was what any careful student in the years before 1914 would have 
anticipated—some day ’. 

When we try to combine these notes the result is slightly discordant. 
We are tempted to argue somewhat as follows. ‘ You tell us that pre-war 
Britain was healthy and stable, that there was an “ absence of any organic 
disease in the British body economic’. When we point out that, on your 
own evidence, there were at least some disquieting symptoms, you reply 
that anyhow the system delivered the goods and proved that it was stable 
as against any shaking it could get in its own world and time. Now, you 
will hardly deny that the British body economic has suffered seriously 
from ill-health since the war, in fact you admit it. How then can you 
maintain that, at least till 1930 and perhaps later, all that happened had 
been prepared in the pre-war years, that the disease had already germinated 
in the healthy body ?’ That is the case as put by the debater rather than 
by the reviewer. For the reviewer the point is that the emphasis on pre- 
war stability and post-war continuity prevents the asking of the question, 
‘What is wrong with twentieth-century capitalism?’ Consequently it 
hinders the search for causes of declining efficiency, and discourages the 
use of well-selected factual material as a means for testing the many current 
theories about the phases of capitalism (e.g. Marx and Sombart), the 
decay of capitalism (e.g. the Sidney Webbs) and the self-destructive ten- 
dencies of capitalism (e.g. Veblen). But admittedly the charge against 
Dr. Clapham is not that he has distorted the history of his period, but 
rather that he has refrained from distorting it. He has been unwilling to 
give to the factors in his story the significance which belongs to them only 
in the light of subsequent events. Approval or disapproval of such action 
depends on how far one holds that history should be regarded as an aid to 
the understanding of the present. 

The volume is beautifully presented. There is an adequate, though 
not elaborate, index. It is, perhaps, a pity that there are no bibliographies, 
so that the sources must be searched for in the foot-notes. The present 
reader noticed three misprints. Two trivial ones on page 399, line 14, and 
page 513, line 20. And one serious one on page 465, where the base of 
Mr. Wood’s index numbers for real wages is given as 1880 = 100, instead 
of 1850 = 100. 

Whatever criticism there may be of details, all readers will agree that 
Dr. Clapham has kept up his high standard to the end. This volume is 
quite as good as the first, and perhaps a little better than the second. 

T. H. MarsHaLt. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments in Middlesex. Published by 
the Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). (London : 
Stationery Office, 1937.) 


Tue first impression that one must have in looking through a new volume 
of the Royal Commission is the astonishing inherited wealth of England, 
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wealth generally unknown to the general public. One might add that it 
would also be unexpected, were it not that several companion volumes have 
already brought home what we owe to the past. Middlesex, of course, 
in this publication, does not include London, five volumes on which have 
already been published. The only monument in the county which ‘ every 
schoolboy ’ knows is Hampton Court Palace. Nobly is it described and 
illustrated—not only the architecture, but details of furniture, ceilings, 
gardens, and even a plan of the seventeenth-century maze. Special 
attention in the illustrations is naturally called to the wonderful painted 
ceilings by Verrio, circa 1705. Hampton Court, however, is so well known 
to the connoisseur that he will take special note of the many smaller 
works of art in the county. Churches naturally take the first place. They 
cannot compare, of course, with those of the great counties, like Northamp- 
ton, Lincoln, and Norfolk, but they are none the less interesting and re- 
flect various periods. There are specially interesting Norman doorways 
at Harlington and Harmondsworth. The thirteenth century has several 
small buildings but no great church, though Harrow-on-the-Hill is still of 
that period as regards its main plan. Stanwell has a good fourteenth- 
century chancel, and there are other remains of the period at Harefield, 
Northolt, and Enfield. There is far more work of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, but on the whole of poor quality. Post-medieval work 
is naturally well represented in places so near to London. Shepperton 
actually has a cruciform church, without aisles, dating from 1614. 
Twickenham is one hundred years later, though retaining a fifteenth- 
century tower. The problem of adding modern work to a church has had 
to be faced again and again, normally by adding an aisle to the nave or 
chancel. There is a curious exception at East Bedfont, where a huge 
north transept was added in 1829, and, towards the end of the century, the 
Norman nave was extended westwards with a south tower and a south 
porch. 

Fonts as usual are of many periods, few of them of very striking interest 
or beauty. 

Only one medieval altar can be claimed with certainty, the Purbeck 
marble slab with consecration crosses at Laleham. 

Communion tables have two eariy examples, Willesden, with great 
bulbous legs, and Tottenham with a round-arched arcade. 

Harefield and Littleton possess some remarkable foreign Communion 
rails dating from the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Screens are fairly common down to the fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century. The chancel screen at Littleton has tracery which almost harks 
back to the fourteenth century in its design. South Mimms, of the same 
early sixteenth century date, is more normal. Monuments are a special 
feature in this county, so many well-known families having lived there. 
The finest series perhaps is at South Mimms, with monuments dating from 
1527. The earliest, probably of Henry Frowyk, is a striking mixture of 
Gothic and Classical though the columns have rather a clumsy effect. 
The monument of the same family, circa 1540, is more normal, but again 
the columns are not Gothic. ; 

It is not a rich county for brasses but there are ten pre-Reformation 
bells, some dating from the fourteenth century. The fine chalice and 
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paten at West Drayton date from 1507. The later plate is of no special 
importance. 

Painted glass is not common and most of it is of late medieval date. 
Greenford has good heraldic glass, with the arms of Eton and King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Medieval wall-paintings are represented by the early example at East 
Bedfont, and later ones at several other places; they are well illustrated. 
No doubt other examples will be discovered from time to time. 

The only great monastic house in the county is Syon Abbey but little 
of it is left, incorporated in Syon House. 

There are many fine domestic buildings, including almshouses at 
various places, and barns. Most of the finest houses are post-medieval, 
but Southall Manor House, dating from 1587, has the narrow divisions 
between the upright beams which are often the mark of an earlier style. 
The seventeenth-century houses are of special interest as showing how 
early in the proximity of London the new style of Inigo Jones came in. 
Forty Hall, with its sash windows, is dated 1630. In the more distant 
counties at least half a century later would be the natural date. Special 
attention has naturally been called to the architectural and ornamental 
remains. There are, however, pre-historic earthworks, notably Grim’s 
Dyke, and a very few Roman remains. D. H. S. Cranage. 


Bibliography of the Collection of Books and Tracts on Commerce, Currency, 
and Poor Law (1557 to 1763) formed by Joseph Massie. Edited by 
Wituram A. Suaw, Litt.D. (London: Harding, 1937.) 


THE editor and publishers of this volume deserve the thanks of all those 
who are interested in the history of early economic literature. Little is 
known of Massie beyond the fact that he lived in London, died in 1784, 
wrote tracts on economic and political questions, and formed a great col- 
lection of works relating to economics. Of this collection he prepared a 
handlist which he completed in December 1764. It is probable that soon 
after this date his collection was purchased by the earl of Shelburne, 
afterwards marquess of Lansdowne, among whose manuscripts in the 
British Museum, the original catalogue is now preserved (no. 1049). 
The attention of economists was first drawn to this catalogue by Professor 
William Cunningham, whose friend and neighbour at Cambridge, Professor 
H. 8. Foxwell, was the earliest to make it more generally accessible by 
a transcript which is now in the Goldsmith’s Library of the University of 
London. Mr. Lockhart of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who was then 
acting as an amanuensis to Foxwell, extracted from the handlist a number 
of titles for Foxwell’s use, and these are incorporated in the Bibliography 
of Economics 1751-1775 published for the British Academy in 1935 by 
the Cambridge University Press. Dr. Shaw might with advantage have 
made more use of this Bibliography and Foxwell’s annotations. Perhaps 
he could have done something to elucidate the reference to no. 3923, 
Massie’s Letter to Messieurs Fog and Mist in 1766, the editors of Fog’s 
journal and Mist’s journal with both of which Defoe was connected. ‘I 
do not chuse ’, he writes, ‘ to be clamoured out of Fifteen Hundred Pounds, 
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nor menaced out of the Natural Right I have to the Fruits of my own 
Labour and Study... .’ This enigmatical protest is still a mystery but 
probably refers to his disappointment over the rebuffs he met with in 
the effort to sell his collection to government for official use. 

The full catalogue comprises titles numbered 1 to 4412, but there are 
numerous gaps which reduce the entries to 2377. Not all of these can 
now be found. Professor J. H. Hollander has been at pains to collect 
as many as possible of them for his valuable library of which he has 
published a Catalogue at Baltimore in 1937. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of Massie’s list may assist in bringing to light copies of other 
works therein mentioned. A difficulty to be overcome is the fact that he 
does not always give the full title of the books he indexed, but sometimes 
abridges and even paraphrases the titles of anonymous works and so 
baffles research in the British Museum Catalogues. 

Dr. Shaw’s list of books, &c., written by Joseph Massie numbers twenty 
items. Miss E. Dixon of Girton, who contributed, with Cunningham’s 
assistance, the article ‘ Massie’ to Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
ascribes to him twenty-seven, and it would have been interesting to know 
why seven of these are rejected in the present volume. It is also to be 
regretted that Massie’s index -of authors does not include the names of 
many who wrote anonymously, or under pseudonyms, and that the editor 
has not supplied this omission, although the names are in many cases 
ascertainable in Halkett and Lang and other sources of reference. A 
notable example is Daniel Defoe, who is mentioned in the Preface as a 
contemporary prolific pamphleteer. The index gives four references to 
Andrew Moreton, Esq., well known to be a nom de plume of Defoe, but 
no mention is made of this fact, and the student must refer to Lee’s Life 
of Defoe, based upon Defoe’s autobiography, to trace the various works 
which came from his able pen. A bibliographer may fairly be expected 
to add in square brackets the words ‘ No date’ or ‘ No place’ to a title 
when these facts do not appear on the title page. Massie drew up his 
list for his own information and contents himself with the name of the 
publisher. In a great many cases he would be aware that the publisher 
carried on business in London, and a little trouble would have sufficed 
to verify the fact or to add an appendix of the names of London publishers 
in the period covered by the collection. But it would be ungracious to 
complete this notice without recognizing the care and trouble expended 
upon the presentation of the catalogue and of the research which has 
resulted in the contribution of a number of useful facts and notes about 
its contents. H. Hices. 
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Short LVotices 


THE issue of The Arts in Early England, vol. vi, pt. 2 (Anglo-Saxon 
Sculpture) (London: Murray, 1937) brings the monumental work of 
Professor Baldwin Brown on Anglo-Saxon art as near to completion as the 
lamented death of its author renders possible. About half the book was 
in page-proof before the author’s death and the remainder was in a more 
or less advanced stage of composition. Mr. E. H. L. Sexton, the editor, 
and the publishers wisely decided to leave the author’s matter as far as 
possible untouched and to make no attempt to complete its unfinished 
portions. 

The first three chapters are, it must be admitted, rather difficult in their 
composition. They read like a succession of extended digressions from 
a main theme which has been omitted from the text. They contain also 
numerous minor discussions which one feels would have been more ap- 
propriate as footnotes. This episodical treatment, to a certain extent, 
follows on from part i of the volume, but whereas in the first part the 
chapters are each devoted to individual objects, the early chapters of the 
second part are of general application and have not the same cohesion. 

The remaining chapters of the book form a series of essays on individual 
themes which show the author at his best. They contain a mass of highly 
interesting material and the author’s acute observations thereon. The 
reviewer knows from his own correspondence with Professor Brown that 
several of these themes were intended to be carried still further, but even 
in their incomplete state they form valuable contributions to the study of 
the subject. His analysis of the evidence of South English sculpture in 
the seventh and eighth centuries is of very considerable interest. His 
ninth chapter deals with a selection of highly interesting individual carvings 
and his descriptions are checked and illustrated by literary references and 
analogies which few other writers could have provided. 

The later chapters are devoted to the consideration of the Anglo-Danish 
phase of pre-Conquest art and to the form and structure of the monuments 
themselves. These chapters are necessarily somewhat disconnected and 
incomplete, and one is filled with regret that the author had not the op- 
portunity to expand this later material into the extra volumes which the 
interest of the subject demands. 

The editor and publisher have done their work entirely satisfactorily, 
the illustrations are good and apposite, and one is left with a feeling of 
gratefulness that it was possible to publish so much of Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s material. A. W. C. 


The subject of Dr. C. J. A. Oppermann’s The English Missionaries 
in Sweden and Finland (London: S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical 
Society, 1937) is of undoubted importance to the student of English 
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history, for the activities of missionaries from England in northern Europe 
throw light on the character of the later phases of Anglo-Saxon civilization 
and the relations between England and Scandinavia after the Norman 
Conquest. The debt of the Norwegian church to England has long been 
recognized, and Mr. Oppermann has few serious difficulties to face in 
supporting the thesis that though the first missions to Sweden were under- 
taken by men of Frankish origin headed by St. Anskar, the effective 
conversion of the Swedes and the organization of their Church were largely 
the work of missionaries from England. It is the English bishop St. 
Sigfrid (known in Norway as Sigurd) who, rather than Anskar, should 
be called the ‘ Apostle of Sweden ’, for, whereas the results of the ninth- 
century mission were few, the attack of Sigfrid and his associates upon 
heathenism was so much more successful that by the time of his death, 
c. 1060-70, ‘ the struggle between the two religions was giving clear in- 
dications as to how it would ultimately end’. The struggle was, however, 
a long one, and the development of an organized church a slow process, 
but much was accomplished in the twelfth century in particular by five 
ecclesiastics of English origin. ‘ One was the agent in the opening up of 
direct communication between Sweden and the Papacy; a second did 
much to approximate the discipline of the Swedish Church to that of 
western Christendom in general; a third earned for himself the title of 
the Apostle of Finland, and a fourth established the Church on a firm 
basis there; while the fifth assisted largely in the formation of a new 
province of the western Church with Uppsala as its centre, and then himself, 
as the first metropolitan of that province, directed its ecclesiastical affairs 
at a time of very great importance in their development.’ The author 
rightly devotes a chapter to the mission of Nicholas Breakspear and 
another to the establishment of the archbishopric of Uppsala, but there 
seems to be relatively little justification for the inclusion in this book of 
the chapter on early Swedish monasticism. It is recorded that the 
earliest monks came ‘de partibus Germaniae et Angliae’ and Stephen, 
a monk of Alvastra, who became first metropolitan of Uppsala, was an 
Englishman, but no Swedish monastery was colonized from or dependent 
upon an English house. In more than one chapter Mr. Oppermann 
tends to digress to discuss some familiar aspect of general history and 
supplies footnotes which are superfluous. The list of authorities is 
likewise too long and not sufficiently selective. Too much legendary 
matter is incorporated in the narrative and some of the author’s observa- 
tions are more in keeping with a work of piety than a work of scholarship. 
Here and there errors have crept in (e.g. ‘ occurring’ for ‘ incurring’ 
on p. 62, and ‘ about eight years’ presumably for ‘ 80 years’ on p. 143), 
and the writer should explain why the missionary who occurs in the 
authorities cited as Ulfridus and Wolfredus is called by him ‘ Woldred ’. 
Reference is made to the veneration of English saints in Sweden, but 
more work needs to be done to discover how far English influence is trace- 
able in ecclesiastical architecture and the medieval usages of the Church 
in Sweden. R. R. D. 


The fourth volume of the Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln (Lincoln Record Society : Hereford, 1937) was in Canon 
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Foster’s hands until his death, and has been completed by Miss Kathleen 
Major. It contains the charters relating to the West and North Ridings 
of Lindsey. In the former of these the arrangement by Wapentakes 
had been abandoned by the scribe of the register and a little rearrange- 
ment has been necessary in this edition in order to bring together all the 
charters relating to the same village. These mainly relate to small gifts 
of land, and their interest is due to the light which they throw on agri- 
cultural conditions in Lindsey. Miss Major points out that they all 
attest the prevalence of a two-field system. A good many of the leases 
are not for a stated period of years, but until the lessee shall have taken 
a given number of crops from each parcel of the land leased. A very 
interesting document, included despite its comparatively late date (four- 
teenth century), is a terrier showing how a bovate was made up, together 
with some of the returns from the various occupiers of the land from 
which it was compiled. The measurements of the parcels are given in 
acres, roods (perticate) and perches (falla). The word perticaia appears 
to be used ambiguously as a measure of length and as an equivalent for 
roda. The latter word is rare in this volume but occurs in a deed of 1269 
(no. 1422). The volume contains a portrait of Canon Foster (to whose 
memory it is dedicated) and a brief memoir by Professor Stenton recording 
his contributions to the history of the Elizabethan period, and his gene- 
alogical activities, as well as his great work on the Registrum Antiquissimum. 
It is a worthy tribute to one of the kindest and most modest of learned 
men. C. J. 


Since the late Mr. J. P. Gilson wrote his article on ‘ Friar Alexander 
and his historical interpretation of the Apocalypse ’ for the British Society 
of Franciscan Studies (1922) a good deal of work has been done on the 
subject, several monographs written and new manuscripts discovered. 
The most recent and most thorough study is Die weltgeschichtliche Apoca- 
lypse-Auslegung des Minoriten Alexander von Bremen by Dr. Alois Wachtel 
(Franziskus-Drucherei, Werl in Westfalen, 1937) which appeared first in 
Franziskanische Studien. The author describes the manuscripts, discusses 
the question of authorship and the dates of the various recensions, gives 
a fairly detailed and very useful account of the contents of the com- 
mentary and of the sources used. The later sections are devoted to the 
method of interpretation, the place of the commentary in the history of 
apocalyptic interpretation and its influence on later literature. The whole 
will form an admirable introduction to the edition of Fr. Alexander’s 
commentary which the author has prepared. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that he will be able to publish it. Dr. Wachtel says little about the in- 
fluence of the commentary on art, to which the late Dr. M. R. James 
drew attention in The Apocalypse in Art. Five of the eight known manu- 
scripts of the work are illustrated by pictures which differ greatly from 
those which usually adorn illustrated Apocalypses : the treatise now under 
review should be supplemented by Dr. Max Huggler’s monograph, ‘ Der 
Bilderkreis in den Handschriften der Alexander-Apokalypse’ in Antoni- 
anum, ix (1934). Dr. Wachtel assigns a much later date to the Cambridge 
University Library manuscript than Gilson did. He maintains that it 
was written towards the end of the thirteenth century and represents a 
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revision of the commentary made after the author’s death. His arguments 
are interesting but not always convincing. He refers, e.g. on p. 22, to a 
passage where the Cambridge manuscript gives an alternative interpreta- 
tion of a text and says that Fr. Alexander could not have written this be- 
cause he claimed to be divinely inspired. But his claim to inspiration (in 
the prologue) seems to have been confined to the general idea that the 
Apocalypse was a prophetic history of the Church in chronological order, 
not to every interpretation of every text, and even in the prologue he 
admits the possibility of other meanings (ne a ceteris nimis videamur 
dissentire ponimus aliam expositionem). Another point, which does not 
seem to have been noticed hitherto, is that the rubricator of the 
Cambridge manuscript sometimes uses the tailed e or e-cedilla. Has 
any example of this been found anything like so late as the end of the 
thirteenth century ? A. G. L. 


An Index of the Wills and Administrations entered in the Registers of 
the Archbishops at York, being Consistory Wills (1316-1822) (Yorkshire 
Archaeological Society, 1937) has been compiled by Messrs A. V. Hudson 
and J. Charlesworth. The two registries at York afford in their testa- 
mentary records a store of materials for northern social history merely 
touched upon by the six volumes of the Surtees Society’s Testamenta 
Eboracensia. The vast bulk of these documents, preserved since 1887 
in the District Probate Registry, has been indexed in many volumes by 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society, which in 1928 published an index 
to such of the Consistory Court wills and administrations as remained 
in that repository. A large number of the consistory wills are nevertheless 
to be found only at the Diocesan Registry, since, when executors requested 
delivery of the original will, it was handed over to them and a copy written 
in the archbishop’s register. An important gap has been closed by the 
indexing of this latter class, which includes, between the years 1316 and 
1822, nearly four thousand wills. A. G. D. 


In Le Procés contre Thomas Waleys, O.P. Etude et Documents (Istituto 
Storico Domenicano, Rome, 1937), the imprisonment and trial of 
Thomas Waleys, the English Dominican theologian who combatted Pope 
John XXII’s opinion concerning the souls of the just and the Beatific 
Vision, is fully studied by Professor Kappeli from the only extant manu- 
script, namely, that numbered Ii, III, 10 in the Cambridge University 
Library. Waleys had publicly preached against the Pope’s opinion, 
in the church of his Order in Avignon, 3 January, 1333, and eight days 
later was arrested at the command of the Avignon Inquisitor, a Fran- 
ciscan named William de Montrond, who had drawn up a list of six 
propositions contained in Waleys’ sermon which he claimed were erroneous. 
None of these dealt with the controversy, but were all concerned with the 
scriptural exegesis of the resurrection of the dead and the final judgement. 
The Dominican maintained that the Inquisitor’s court had misinterpreted 
his views and distorted his words ; and on one point, his alleged expulsion 
from Oxford, he convicted his opponents of lying. After a prolonged 
trial before this court, he appealed, in October 1333, to the Holy See, 
and his cause was transferred to a cardinalitial commission. The finding 
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of this tribunal, if any were arrived at, was never published, but in 1338 
Waleys was still in prison, and this in spite of the fact that Benedict XII, 
John’s successor, had already in 1334 defined the doctrine, advocated by 
Waleys, that the souls of the just who died before the general resurrection 
saw the Divine Essence face to face. Fr. Kiappeli does not mention the 
possible identification of his theologian with a Dominican, Thomas 
Waleys, bishop of Lycostomium, mentioned in the register of Edendon 
of Winchester under date 26 July 1353 as having received papal licence 
to be consecrated by any Catholic bishop (Stubbs, Registrum Sac. Angl., 
1897, p. 196). Putting his age at about twenty-five when, shortly after 
1314, this Waleys began to read the Sentences at Oxford, he would, in 
1353, be under sixty-five. Already, however, he had described himself 
in a letter to Pope Clement VI, written in 1349, as broken in health, ‘ old, 
paralysed, and destitute ’ (Cal. of Papal Petitions, Ed. Bliss, 1896, i. 146). 
But if we could attribute this statement to the querulousness of advancing 
age, we could see in this appointment a desire on the part of Clement to 
recompense Waleys for his sufferings. Clement, as Pierre Roger, had, 
alone amongst his judges, been friendly to the accused Dominican. 
w. @ 


The third volume of Calendar of Inquisitions Miscellaneous (London : 
Stationery Office, 1937), covering the middle and end of Edward III’s 
reign, is distinguished from its predecessors by a more generous method of 
calendaring and a greatly expanded subject index. ‘ Inquisitions’, 
‘ Officials’, ‘ Records’ and ‘ Writs’ are among new headings which 
display the varied administrative business recorded in this volume. 
The share undertaken by the sheriffs was now declining. The majority 
of these inquiries were carried out by the escheators of various counties ; 
other officials and bodies before whom inquisitions were taken included 
the captain and treasurer of Dover, the court of Shepway, with the 
mayors of Sandwich and Dover on the jury, and the escheator in the 
lands reserved for the king’s chamber. Inquisitions in 1348 and 1350 
were initiated by letters under ‘ the seal called Griffoun’. Of the political 
events of the period the wars were most frequently mentioned ; the houses 
of alien religious were taken into the king’s hand, purveyance gave rise to 
the usual complaints and inquiries, ships were arrested, and castles and 
other defences were put into repair. Among materials for rural and 
manorial history a long extent of Bincombe in Dorset gives unusually full 
details of customs and services. Another long extent was produced for 
an inquiry into mutiny and poaching by the tenants of the prior of Edith 
Weston ; in 1365 farmer and bondmen quarrelled at South Cadbury, while 
disaffection among the tenants of Beaulieu Abbey in 1372 was promoted 
and maintained by the sole efforts of one Thomas Taylor, an enterprising 
lawyer. An extent of 1353 gives the customary stipends of reeves on some 
manors in Devon and Somerset. In 1358 no objection was offered to the 
enclosure of the Oxfordshire hamlet of Tusmore, which had remained 
depopulated since the plague. Stock, corn, implements and the condition 
of farm buildings are described in a few inquisitions ; some of these are 
not fully calendared (e.g., nos. 92 and 293) ; and agricultural produce has 
not as a rule been indexed. If the volume is rather disappointing as 
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a source for rural history, it contains many references to trade, which are 
fully displayed in the subject index under such new headings as ‘ Mer- 
chandise ’ and ‘ Occupations’. War, privateering, shipwreck, and smugg- 
ling have left records especially rich in references to sea-borne merchandise. 
Over one hundred ships are named ; and for ships, ships’ gear and ships’ 
voyages these inquisitions yield many technical words, some of which await 
explanation. Two inquisitions set out the decay of Dunwich and Great 
Yarmouth, the latter having suffered in the early part of the reign from 
arrest of ships for the king’s service. It is in the nature of these inquisi- 
tions that they should present a highly coloured picture of medieval 
social life. Those who find significance in picturesque and unusual events 
may be referred to the crimes of two Suffolk constables (no. 699), waste and 
maladministration by the keeper of a Northamptonshire hundred (no. 145), 
stories of forged deeds and letters (nos. 8, 458, 816), and the quarrel between 
Oakham and Burley on the Hill. There are some melancholy reports of 
monastic riot and improvidence. A few mistakes in the calendar and index 
have been noticed. ‘18a.’ should probably be read for ‘ 18s.’ in no. 637, 
and ‘ 3d.’ for ‘ 3s.’ in no. 681. ‘ Wandegayneslane ’ (no. 182) is Turnagain 
Lane, in the parish of St. Sepulchre. ‘ Thormotby’ (p. 146), in spite of 
appearances, is probably Thornaby and not Thormanby. The parish of 
St. Clement Danes is named in no. 688 and not no. 687. A number of 
similar incidents have been distributed, in the subject index, between 
‘Death (by misadventure, homicide or murder)’ and ‘ Murder and Man- 
slaughter’; and under the heading ‘ Mortmain’ references to nos. 225, 


415, and 589 should be grouped with other cases of ‘ alleged infringements 
disproved ’. T. A. M. B. 


Dr. Hildegund Rogner’s thesis (Die Bewegung des Erkennens und das 
Sein in der Philosophie des Nikolaus von Cues, Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1937) is a short but carefully worked out discussion of the epistemological 
theories of Nicholas of Cusa. As such it will probably have a greater 
interest for the historian of philosophy than for the more general student, 
who will find in it much hard reading. The connexion, however, which 
the author brings out between Nicholas’s doctrine of repraesentatio and 
his theory of a general council as a persona repraesentans truly acting for 
the entire Church is a welcome reminder that pure theories of logic have 
their value to the student of medieval political conceptions. Dr. Rogner’s 
suggestion, too, that Nicholas may have borrowed his terminology con- 
cerning intentiones primae et secundae from Ockham is interesting, though, 
as he allows, there is no certain proof that Ockham was read by the 
cardinal. The term was indeed current at the time. J. G. 8. 


In the Calendar of Fine Rolls, vol. xvi, 1430-37, vol. xvii, 1437-45 
(London: Stationery Office, 1936, 1937), Mr. P. V. Davies continues to 
be responsible for the text, but Mr. J. H. Collingridge has made the index. 
In the latter there is a welcome new sub-heading under ‘ Taxation’ which 
directs the reader to the ‘ exemptions’ allowed in each of the numerous 
levies so well illustrated in these volumes. To those exceptions customary 
in the province of Canterbury in the case of clerical tenths, there was 
added for the first time in 1431 a new category, which recurred on later 
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occasions (vol. xvi, 27, 63, 160, 228; vol. xvii, 13, 136, 244-5, 311-12). This 
included the benefices and goods of such beneficed clergy as had been or 
should be indicted for rape or any other felony while the levy was in 
progress, if their diocesan bishops were prepared to certify the exchequer 
and the collectors, by letters testimonial granted without charge, as to 
the honourable conduct and good reputation of the clergy concerned 
(‘maxime quoad articulum super quo indictati fuerint’). It is difficult, 
of course, to summarize these long-winded entries both briefly and ade- 
quately, but it seems a pity that the wording chosen in every case has 
been ‘ excepting . . . the benefices, goods and possessions of all rectors, 
vicars and others beneficed who . . . have been indicted for rape’, and 
so on, ‘on condition nevertheless that if the diocesan bishops shall have 
certified ’, and so forth, ‘ then their certificates shall be wholly accepted 
and nothing shall be levied or demanded by virtue of the said grant from 
the indicted parties who have been thus certified’. The turn of the 
phrases, and the translation by the words here italicized of the si sic tamen 
of the original (Fine Roll 238, m. 13) brings the reader up short with a 
needless difficulty, since it first surprises him by apparently suggesting | 
that all indicted clergy were to be exempt from taxation, and then pro- 
ceeds to the case of those certified. Presumably the real point was that 
those to whom the bishops could testify were wrongly indicted. Students 
of topography, genealogy and place-names will find much to their purpose. 
There are interesting field-names passim, and many hints as to changing 
coast-lines and unbridled rivers. One entry (xvi. 57) carries a tree of 
collaterals six generations back on one side and four on the other. An 
entry which records the grant of the keeping of ‘ Quene Janes Ynne’ alias 
‘Le Quenes Warderobe’ in the city of London to the earl of Suffolk on 
15 July 1437 for seven years (xvi. 339) adds a new fact to the history of 
the house in Aldgate which had been used for this purpose since 1406, 
and conflicts with the grant of its custody during pleasure on 11 July 1437 
to Thomas Aldenham, to whom it was confirmed for life on 21 February 
1438 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1436-41, pp. 68, 152, 240). The index, by the way, 
has an entry for ‘ Exchequer’ but none for ‘ Wardrobe ’. H. J. 
In his Pierre D’ Ailly and the Council of Constance (The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1936) Dr. J. P. McGowan has certainly faced the 
problem presented by a very complex figure. If d’Ailly was simply 
bent on establishing the principles of ‘the conciliar party’ (one would 
like to know whether it was a ‘ party ’), how are his actions at Constance 
to be explained ? Dr. McGowan maintains that his primary aim was the 
settlement of the Western Schism, and that he did not care too much for 
consistency, provided that this object was attained. ‘ D’Ailly was a con- 
ciliarist but only because those principles established a legal basis for 
acts which were otherwise unjustifiable, and which, at the same time, 
appeared to be tie only means of clearing up a seemingly impossible 
situation.’ But there is also the d’Ailly of Fillastre’s diary, reacting to 
the nationalism which Dr. McGowan regards as so dangerous, and very 
little is said here of his actions in the council after the Treaty of Canter- 
bury had become known. It might be argued that he fomented dislike of 
the English nation in the council, that he used Spanish discontent with 
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its procedure to create a powerful bloc against the hereditary enemies of 
his country, or that he did much to undermine Sigismund’s influence. 
Dr. McGowan has scarcely time to deal with the difficult question of 
d’Ailly’s relations with the Sacred College before and after John XXIII’s 
deposition ; he does not seem aware of the various studies written on the 
attitude of the college to d’Ailly and Fillastre on the one hand, and to 
John XXIII on the other, especially Joseph Rest’s treatise on the dean of 
Rheims ; and he ignores Dr. Heimpel’s work on Dietrich of Niem, which 
has established that curialist as the leading publicist in favour of the 
via synodi after Pisa had ended, and has lessened the part played by 
French advocacy in the preliminaries of Constance. The political and 
the (even more important) administrative background of the struggles in 
the council, so strikingly portrayed in the Introductions and annotations 
plentifully distributed throughout Dr. Finke’s great Acta, is but dimly 
realized. To understand it may indeed eventually lead to a higher estimate 
of d’Ailly’s achievement at Constance. There are some curious slips and 
inaccuracies. The greatest of early editors of Constance documents is 
throughout called Herman Van Der Hardt; there are ‘Philip of 
Langenstein’; ‘Cardinal William Hallam, bishop of Salisbury’; Martin 
de Alpartil’s ‘ Chronica Actitorum ’, and so on. E. F. J. 


The most recent addition to the texts published by the Hakluyt Society 
is Esmeraldo de Situ Orbis, by Duarte Pacheco Pereira, translated and 
edited by Mr. G. H. T. Kimble (London: Hakluyt Society, 1937). This 
volume will be of special interest to maritime historians, for it is a trans- 
lation of the oldest Portuguese roteiro or pilot-book extant. Intended to 
cover the newly discovered route to India, the manuscript breaks off 
abruptly at the point of entry to the Indian Ocean, and it is possible to 
see in this mutilation fresh evidence of the Portuguese policy of secrecy 
and exclusion, the vital part of the manuscript being destroyed before it 
passed into alien hands. The author, Duarte Pacheco, had a military 
career, and went out to India with Albuquerque. It was on his return in 
1505 that he undertook to compile this manual for navigators, which on 
the basis of internal evidence can be dated 1505-9. As is well known, the 
style and content of such books of sailing directions belongs to a tradition 
which goes back to Ancient Greece and forward to the pilot manuals of to-day. 
The original manuscript, when seen in the eighteenth century (unfortunately 
it has now disappeared), was furnished with the drawings of coast lines and 
the harbour plans which were so necessary to the practical seamen, and 
of which we have very fine examples in the later roteiro (1541) of Joao de 
Castro preserved at the British Museum. Similar drawings, but much 
cruder in style, occur in the routier of the French mariner Pierre Garcie, 
and in the later Dutch pilot-books from which the English examples derived. 
Captain Gernez, who is an authority on the nautical science of the Nether- 
lands, believes that the Portuguese originated this style of illustration. 
So far, however, the evidence is inconclusive. Mr. Kimble, the editor and 
translator of Pacheco’s manuscript (which has twice been printed in Por- 
tuguese), has made a number of studies on the map of Africa in the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries in relation to Portuguese expansion. Hence 
his notes and comments are of particular value, especially in view of the 
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somew hat exaggerated claims now being put forward by certain Portuguese 
historians in respect of the fifteenth-century accomplishments of their 
nationals. The voyage of Cabral is shortly to be published by the Hakluyt 
Society, and Mr. Kimble therefore leaves for discussion in the later volume 
the significance of Pacheco’s reference to a western voyage in 1498. 

E. G. R. T. 


Dr. Gunnar Mickwitz’s book Aus Revaler Handelsbiichern. Zur 
Technik des Ostsechandels in der ersten Héalfte des 16 Jahrhunderts (Hel- 
singfors: Societas Scientiarum Fennica. Commentationes Humanorum 
Litterarum ix. 8, 1938) contains a thorough investigation of the private 
archives of the Reval merchant families of Selhorst, Ficke, Kappenberg, 
and Smidt, whose business records are shown to furnish a welcome parallel 
to the precapitalistic and early capitalistic trade of Italy in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and the German homeland in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The well-known exchange of Eastern foodstuffs and 
raw materials for Western salt and textiles, in which only Vasa Scarden 
rivalled the Hanseatic towns as an active partner, turns out as still very 
primitive at the epoch investigated, both as to accounting of debts, costs 
and profits, especially in the very frequent partnerships (consisting some- 
times possibly in exchange of goods on common risk without common 
capital, p. 199), and as to marketing technique, where the later practice 
of bills of exchange, instead of specie shippings, appears as yet rather un- 
developed (pp. 89 ff.). Such statistics of prices as can be made up seem to 
prove that in comparison with wars and trade rivalries, e.g. of the Russian 
Narva, the general influence of the Eastern grain supply cannot have been 
decisive. While bearing out Sombart’s famous characterization of the small 
scale of most early capitalistic trade, his equally famous tenet of the ‘ rent 
origin ’ of trade capital is disproved by the fact that most of these Reval 
merchants had migrated there from their native Westphalia as absolute be- 
ginners and attained wealth by rates of profit (11 to 12 per cent. over against 
6 to 9 of their great Upper German contemporaries) explained simply by 
the smallness of their capital and the lack of organization of their markets. 

C. B. 


It is more than sixty years since Schiern of Copenhagen produced the 
second edition of his biography of Bothwell, and very nearly sixty years 
since this standard work appeared in English in Berry’s translation. 
Meanwhile estimates of the great adventurer have appeared with each 
successive contribution to the eternal ‘ Marian question’, and it was 
certainly time that an attempt was made to correlate the information 
now available. Mr. Robert Gore-Browne’s Lord Bothwell (London: 
Collins, 1937) is a complete life in the new manner. The author has 
made a close study both of recent theories and of original documents, 
and, armed with a real knowledge of the facts, he does not hesitate 
to supply ‘psychological’ reconstructions of his own. His book, in large 
part, follows a well-established canon. He uses all the technique of the 
Mariolaters, and accepts in the main the late General Mahon’s theory 
that the explosion at Kirk o’ Field was arranged by Darnley him- 
self as part of an ultra-Catholic design which the tolerant Mary would 
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not countenance. For him the Casket letters are fraudulent expansions 
or misrepresentations of genuine documents and genuine letters written 
to the gallant earl by lovers other than the luckless queen of Scots. The 
so-called sonnets are attributed to Anna Throndsen, Bothwell’s Norwegian 
wife. But the author differs entirely from those admirers of Mary who 
have made Bothwell the villain, or one of the villains, of her tragedy. 
He appears as ‘ the man, who for all his failings was almost the only humane 
and honourable Scotsman in the history of his day’. No doubt ambition 
did guide him in his rough wooing of Mary, but for long he had shown 
himself almost her only disinterested supporter, and the marriage, which 
after all was recommended by a great part of the nobility, was in the end 
dictated to him by sheer necessity. He had discovered that he alone 
was to be held responsible for the murder of Darnley, of which he was in 
fact guiltless. His enemies were far cleverer than he. Parts of this 
argument have long been universally admitted. Most people agree that 
the ‘ official account ’ of the murder-plot is unsatisfactory, and assume that 
evidence was suppressed by prosecutors, some of whom were themselves 
involved in the crime. But to assert the complete innocence of both Mary 
and Bothwell is a hard thing and an examination of Mr. Gore-Browne’s 
historical methods raises doubts. His bibliography, for example, contains 
references to the ‘ Ballantyne Club’, and to ‘T. Thompson’ (with a P). 
His map of Liddesdale does not include Liddesdale at all, and in some 
other instances Scottish place-names have fared ill. That he has read 
the originals is not i» be disputed, but sometimes he has read with too 
much imagination, and this imagination tends always to make the best 
of his hero. He passes with disconcerting ease from well-authenticated 
facts to convincing details which may be only psychologically true, and is 
apt to treat all his data as equally well-established. One instance of his 
method must suffice. On p. 412 it is stated that ‘ the ascription of the 
Casket sonnets to her (Anna’s) pen makes it seem likely that she took 
the voyage’. That is, it must be assumed that Anna was in Scotland 
between the summers of 1565 and 1567, though there is absolutely no 
evidence of this, on the ground that the Casket sonnets were written by 
her—which is merely a hypothesis. Surely it would be far more logical to 
argue that Anna cannot have been the author of the sonnets. Anna, by 
the way, is given a definite character—that of a bluestocking—for which 
there appears to be no historical warrant. Such a method is dangerous, 
and critical readers will notice how often the author has to fall back on 
supposition. Surely the bold hand of Bothwell is to be detected in this 
or that bold act! So we pass out of the domain of history into the field 
of speculation. No one can dispute the industry of Mr. Gore-Browne 
and many will derive enjoyment from his lively pen and his well-stored 
pages. But few historians will accept his theory that the dog was hanged 
merely because he had a bad name. Bothwell may have been less bad 
than his enemies pretended, but it is hard to believe that a very perfect 
gentle knight should have so easily acquired so ill a reputation. It is 
hard to believe the old ‘ official account’ in all its details, but new recon- 
structions do not carry conviction. 


J. D. M. 
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M. H. van Houtte’s edition of Tafels van de Resolutieboeken der Staten 
van Vlaanderen, vol. i, 1580-83 and 1614-31 (Brussels: Commission 
Royale d’Histoire, 1936) makes accessible abridgements of the resolutions 
of the estates of Flanders which were compiled in the eighteenth century. 
The complete text of the resolutions, as he explains in his introduction, 
is too bulky to print. The original entry-books for the years 1608-13 
are not to be found, with the others, in the Ghent archives; hence M. 
Van Houtte, who has not searched elsewhere, though he thinks they may 
be at Bruges, gives nothing for those years. This volume contains much 
material for the political and religious history of the period 1580-83; in 
particular there is a good deal concerning William of Orange and the duke 
of Alengon. The material for the period 1614-31, however, will primarily 
interest the economic historian, for, while it sheds little light on political 
events, it contains much information about transport. 

M. A. T. 


Mr. Arthur Leonard Leach was not fortunaté enough to discover a 
cache of manuscript materials when compiling The History of the Civil 
War (1642-49) in Pembrokeshire and on its Borders (London: Witherby, 
1937). Nevertheless, by re-examining material which J. R. Phillips and 
others had used, and by finding some new odds and ends, he has been able 
to construct a fairly consecutive narrative : defective sources do not permit 
more. The most novel feature of the book concerns the motives of the 
ex-parliamentarians who rose in revolt in 1648. Laugharine’s motives 
are still obscure, but Poyer’s are shown to be personal: the desire to evade 
the necessity of accounting for his misuse of public funds explains his 
defection. Greater familiarity with the military history of the civil war 
would have supplied some interesting particulars about men who other- 
wise remain mere names. Thus the Colonel Butler whose ambush was 
responsible for the defeat of Fleming was John Butler (or Boteler), the 
erstwhile lieutenant-colonel of Essex’s foot. There is a curious statement 
that Cromwell’s forces, when besieging Pembroke, included his own regi- 
ment, ‘ not as yet called “Ironsides”’. So far as I know, this particular 
regiment never was called ‘ Ironsides’, for it had no connection with the 
regiment of fourteen troops which Cromwell had commanded in the army 
of the Eastern Association, twelve of which became the regiments of 
Fairfax and Whalley, respectively, in the New Model. The regiment 
Cromwell commanded in 1648 had originally been assigned in 1645 to 
Vermuyden, and on his resignation had passed to Cromwell on the eve 
of the battle of Naseby. 

G. D. 


Disappointment will be felt at the comparatively little fresh informa- 
tion about foreign affairs contained in the twenty-sixth volume of the 
Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries 
of Northern Italy, 1669-70, edited by Mr. Allen B. Hinds. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1937.) The Venetian ambassador, Mocenigo, seems 
to have failed almost entirely to penetrate to the centre of things, and to 
have been content merely to record what appeared on the surface. His 
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comments on the famous meeting of Charles II and his sister Henrietta 
at Dover, in 1670, supply proof of his complacent obtuseness. His first 
impressions were that the meeting was due to nothing more than their 
mutual affection. Later he reports various rumours: that the duchess 
of Orleans was trying to restore Clarendon to the royal favour, or was 
urging her brother to divorce his wife, Catherine, and to marry a French 
princess. At no time did the ambassador even suspect that a secret treaty 
had been arranged. Perhaps the failure of the Venetian ambassador in 
Paris to detect what had occurred is an extenuating circumstance. For 
matters other than English foreign policy, the Calendar is more useful. 
As is generally true of these Calendars, there is a great deal about commerce, 
particularly in the Mediterranean. The description of the cargo of the 
ship Leghorn Merchant would suggest that she was a tramp plying between 
various ports from London to Venice. Some of Mocenigo’s observations 
are interesting, though not very profound. He noticed that on 30 January 
Charles I was commemorated as a martyr by the same people who had 
not respected his authority when alive; that Englishmen find it very 
difficult to tear themselves away from London; that owling was very 
common in Kent; and that Charles II was unable to restrain his tears 
when he learned of the death of his mother. Indeed, in this volume at 
least, the sidelights help to atone for the lack of new diplomatic material 
of importance. Attention is called to the length of the index—96 pages 
for 321 pages of text. It hardly seems essential to include under ‘ London ’ 
a hundred or more references to ‘ Despatches dated at’, and thirty or so 
under ‘ Paris’. It would not be difficult to suggest many other places 
where economy of space could be effected by judicious omissions. 


G. D. 


Under the title of Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in the West, 1749- 
1763 (Springfield: Illinois, Collections of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, vol. xxvii, 1936), Professor T. C. Pease has selected and collected 
from French, Spanish, English and American archives documents or 
portions of documents which illustrate the rivalry of England and France 
in the Mississippi Valley between 1750 and the Peace of Paris. They 
are edited with the care which is customary with volumes published by 
the Illinois State Historical Library. By an established but perhaps 
unnecessary practice, French and Spanish documents are printed in original 
and then translated—usually felicitously, though ‘contenir’ on p. 249 
does not mean ‘to contain’. Occasionally an extract opens somewhat 
bewilderingly, e.g. on pp. 266 and 339, and Mr. Pease could have identified 
the document on p. 290 by a reference to Professor Namier’s England in 
the Age of the American Revolution, p. 318. If the diplomatic historian 
should object that these selections and extracts are primarily interesting 
to the student of the Mississippi Valley and only tell a small part of a much 
larger story, Mr. Pease can reply that such, after all, was his purpose. 
Recognizing an inevitable distortion, however, he has sought to remedy 
it by an introduction of 171 pages which is, in effect, a history of Anglo- 
French diplomacy after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. This is a learned 
survey based on a wide acquaintance with the sources and literature of 
the subject. The omission of a reference to Professor Aiton’s ‘ Diplomacy 
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of the Louisiana Cession ’ in vol. xxxvi of the American Historical Review, 
can only have been accidental. The introduction does not altogether 
overcome the difficulty which the selection of documents involves, but 
it contains fresh information and deserves to be widely read. 


R. A. H. 


The traditional view of the French ‘aristocrat’ of the eighteenth 
century, somewhat modified by later investigation, might find confirma- 
tion in the life of the last of the Condés. M. Emile Lesueur’s Le Dernier 
Condé (Paris: Alcan, 1937) is a skilful account of one who, inheriting the 
historic name of Louis-Henri-Joseph de Bourbon, could add little to the 
family record but a reputation for political conservatism, sporting tastes, 
and sensuality ; whose emigration under the Revolution, and return with 
the Bourbons, were equally unpatriotic ; and whose scandalous death has 
interest merely as a problem for the amateur detective. Condé’s life has 
been written before, but never from such full materials, or by an author 
who has so closely followed his subject’s footsteps into England, Spain, 
Switzerland, and other scenes of his futile wanderings. J. M. T. 


St. Domingo is a name of such gloomy associations in the history of the 
British army that one might be tempted to forget that in 1802-3 it proved 
no less of a ‘ white man’s grave’ to the troops whom Napoleon dispatched 
thither to re-assert French authority and to put down Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture. As the effort ended in failure and disaster it is not a subject to which 
students of the Napoleonic period have been much attracted, but, as M. 
Paul Roussier shows in the introduction to his Lettres du Général Leclerc 
(Paris: Leroux, 1937), published for the Société de l’Histoire des Colonies 
Frangaises, plenty of material for its study exists. To this the letters of 
Bonaparte’s brother-in-law, Leclerc, who commanded the expedition sent 
out at the end of 1801, are a valuable addition. They give a vivid picture 
of the difficulties against which he had to contend, the inadequate equip- 
ment of the expedition and of its escorting squadron, the devastated state 
of much of the island, a difficult theatre of war, and above all the ravages 
of disease which wrecked the expedition as effectually as they had wrecked 
the British efforts to conquer the island between 1793 and 1798. Leclerc 
began well and was in a fair way to subdue the island when yellow fever 
and other epidemics virtually wiped out his army. By 15 September, 
out of three regiments which had landed in February 4300 strong, only 
700 men remained, of whom 500 were in hospital (p. 226). Another 
difficulty was created by the restoration of slavery in the recovered island 
of Guadeloupe: this aroused the fears of the negroes that it would be re- 
established in St. Domingo also and led to the recrudescence of resistance 
just as Leclerc seemed to have conquered the island and to be settling 
down to the restoration of civil government, for which he showed no little 
aptitude. It was largely this fear which was responsible for the wholesale 
desertion of the colonial levies whom he was raising. It is also interesting 
to note that the resistance of the negroes was not a little encouraged by the 
Americans, with whom Leclerc had great difficulties. They charged ex- 
orbitant prices for the foodstuffs and other produce he wished to buy from 
them—‘ les Americains’, he writes, ‘ sout de tous les juifs les plus juifs ’ 
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(p. 92), and it was clearly their aim to have the West Indies independent 
so that the United States might absorb their commerce (p. 82). Leclerc 
himself died of fever in November 1802, six months before the death of 
L’Ouverture, whom he had reduced to surrender in June and had dispatched 
to Europe. % a. & 


A characteristic of Dr. Erwin Hélzle’s well-designed and well-written 
Wiirttemberg im Zeitalter Napoleons und der Deutschen Erhebung, Eine 
Deutsche Geschichte der Wendezeit im Einzelstaatlichen Raum (Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1937) is the author’s predilection for the political theory 
(such as it was) underlying the forcible evolution into modern form, at 
its able and tyrannical ruler’s behest, of King Frederick I’s odd little 
realm. The establishment of true sovereignty over all his lands, whether 
ancestral or those which, at the price of the usual boot-licking, he managed 
to engulf when the Empire disappeared, was this old-fashioned despot’s 
consistent aim. In this, as in the erection, however incomplete, of a 
unitary administration, he was outwardly not unsuccessful. Yet he 
escaped Bonaparte’s heel only to be enfolded in the clammy embrace 
of the Bund: and it was left to his son and successor, King William I, 
himself of German sympathies, to try to solve the constitutional difficulties 
born of a new and freer age. Dr. Hélzle, whose pen is not entirely un- 
influenced by the political ideology of the Germany of to-day, rightly 
takes a somewhat contemptuous view of an artificial political entity for 
which no particular justification could be found. ‘. .. Kompromiss und 
Versagen stehen am LEingangstor dieser ‘“‘ modernen”’ Staatlichkeit 
Wiirttembergs. So konnte das Ende auf die Dauer nicht aufgehalten 
werden’ (p. 277). In principle he has based his study (provided with 
eight illustrations and forming a sequel to his Das Alte Recht . . . 1789- 
1805) + upon the Stuttgart archives themselves, with occasional help from 
Ludwigsburg, Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, and from other manuscript 
collections. Wiirttemberg’s diplomatic history of the time is kept strictly 
—if anything, too strictly—in its place. But, even though Frederick 
I’s and William I’s state existed on sufferance in the last resort, their 
modest foreign policy must, after all, according to the author’s design, be 
subordinate in interest to the reconstruction of the machinery of govern- 
ment and to the internal strains to which the kingdom was later subjected 
by the enthusiasms and theories of the day. Of these aspects of Wiirttem- 
berg’s development from 1805 to 1819 Dr. Hélzle seems an ample and 
judicious interpreter. Cc. 8. B. B. 


Dedicated to the memory of the late Bavarian army, Dr. Hans Karl 
von Zwehl’s Der Kampf um Bayern 1805 I. Der Abschluss der Bayerisch- 
franzésischen Allianz (‘ Miinchener bistorische Abhandlungen ’, Ist series, 
xili) (Munich: Beck, 1937) is a readable and interesting justification, 
in much detail, of the ignoble, yet desperate and successful course of 
action pursued, from August to early October 1805, by the Elector Maxi- 
milian IV Joseph, and such advisers as he could command, between a 
dreaded Austria with her army massed along the Inn and a less menacing 


1 Ante, xlviii. 166. 
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France, whose armies were at first not near enough to stave off the invasion 
that ensued. The work is based on the Bavarian records themselves, 
with occasional supplementary information from other German repositories, 
Paris and Vienna. The author has also had the good fortune to draw on 
the Schwarzenberg, Gravenreuth, and Montgelas family archives. His 
account once more underlines that absence of well-co-ordinated design 
which has so frequently lamed Austria’s role in peace and war. The 
bluffing of Schwarzenberg and the escape of the electoral troops from the 
Austrian embrace form a dramatic tale, well told. This has the additional 
merit of bringing into prominence the outstanding resolution and resource 
displayed by Baron Gravenreuth, to whom the electorate, in view of 
Montgelas’ virtual collapse, owed its outward preservation—for what this 
survival as a Napoleonic fief was worth. The author, who pays generous 
tribute to Max Joseph’s fortitude and good judgement, has no great 
difficulty in proving his strictly Bavarian case. Less comfortable is the 
reflection that this determination of Bavaria’s rulers and the loyal zeal 
of her sons all served the appetite of Germany’s most remorseless oppressor, 
who at the moment was appearing in the ironical guise of guarantor of 
that nominal sovereignty for which all these South German embryo- 
states longed. Fear of absorption by Austria and recollection of the last 
war governed Bavarian policy, such as it was, at the opening of the war 
of 1805. Luckily no-one could foresee 1812. Dr. von Zwehl’s defence 
(pp. 145-6) of this abandonment of the Empire and of any German national 
tradition says all that can be said on behalf of those squalid little entities, 
Bonaparte’s German client states, and it has the present and practical 
advantage of ending up with a neat click in the Brown House: ‘ Die 
Tatsachen haben schliesslich bewiesen, dass es noch der Kimpfe und der 
Weltentwicklung von weiteren mehr als hundert Jahren bedurfte, um die 
Problemstellung in die entscheidende Form unserer Tage zu bringen’. 
The author’s views are naturally not too cordial towards England. But 
he does seem to overstress the effect of her proffered subsidies, her pro- 
paganda, and her presumed distribution of unofficial gold. He is thus 
unable to do justice (p. 144, n. 3) to the genius of Gentz, to whom he 
attributes (p. 150, n. 1) surely excessive influence at this time. The 
162 pages of text are followed by no less than 76 pages of piéces justificatives, 
among which Gravenreuth’s vigorous reports fully bear his reputation 
out. (It is explained that the occasional odd readings of the documents 
in French are faithful renderings of the originals.) In addition to eight 
portrait reproductions, four agreeable sketch maps are also supplied, of 
which three (in colour) illustrate the military movements involved. 


Cc. 8. B. B. 


Prompted by often hearing the remark ‘ Nobody knows it in England ’, 
Dojia Ernestina Costa, Baroness Peers de Nieuwburgh, has searched 
the Argentine archives and other ‘ sources ’, both Argentine and English, 
in order to tell a story which is ‘ impressed on the mind of every Argentine 
child’, the English Invasion of the River Plate (Buenos Aires, 1937). 
The author’s intimate knowledge of the ground and her apt quotations 
from contemporary records, together with excellent maps and illustra- 
tions, give vivid actuality to a narrative which is pleasantly unconventional 
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and also historically valuable. For Beresford’s curious negotiations with 
Liniers and Whitelocke’s attack on Buenos Aires are told—the latter 
with a good map—more fully and clearly than in any previous account. 
The use of an unfamiliar tongue gives an agreeable quaintness, but also 
causes some lapses: ‘ conditional (for unconditional) surrender ’, ‘ council 
of war’ for ‘ court-martial ’, and other smaller instances. Moreover, the 
author, studiously accurate in her chosen path, is no safe guide when, 
in a brief introduction, she strays into wider fields. The reader who 
skips these early pages and starts on p. 22 with the story itself, will not 
be disappointed. F. A. K. 


The history of Belgian activities in China is told at considerable length 
in La Belgique et la Chine, by Father J. M. Frochisse, S.J. (Brussels : 
L’Edition Universelle, s.a.). Belgium, as a small power, never played any 
very great part in China; she started later than the great powers, and 
when she did begin to take an interest in China as a possible purchaser of 
her manufactured products and a possible field for mining and construc- 
tional enterprises, she was almost entirely dependent on the assistance of the 
great powers, and particularly the United Kingdom, for the moral support 
and assistance without which she would never have obtained a footing in 
a country so remote. However, once that footing was obtained, she made 
full use of her opportunities and played a distinguished part in the economic 
developments of the second half of the nineteenth century. Father 
Frochisse has compiled an interesting and readable account of the whole 
progress of events from 1839, when Belgian statesmen first considered the 
possibility of entry into China, down to 1909, that is roughly until the 
moment when the downfall of the Manchu dynasty ushered in a new era 
in China; but he has included so much detail in his account (the book 
extends to over 450 octavo pages), that only the most enthusiastic English 
students of Chinese history will desire to read a work obviously intended 
primarily for the author’s compatriots. G. L. M. C. 


In Dr. Ernst Kohn-Bramstedt’s book, Aristocracy and the Middle Classes 
in Germany: Social Types in German Literature, 1830-1900 (London : 
King, 1937), to which Dr. G. P. Gooch contributes a foreword, the history 
of literature and social history are used with striking success to illuminate 
each other. In the period under survey the old feudal order of society 
in Germany was being challenged with ever-increasing insistence and suc- 
cess by the capitalistic middle class, or as Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt, a trained 
sociologist, says, using the terminology of Professor Karl Mannheim, 
the estates system was becoming a class-society. His aim is to discover 
what evidence regarding the course of this struggle may be obtained 
from the literature, in particular from the realistic novels, of the period. 
As he very well sees, there are dangers for the historian in using fiction 
as a source, but if by a study of the novelist’s life and character as well 
as of his work his mind can be analysed and his bias discovered, cor- 
roborative’ detail, invaluable in its concreteness, can be found, by a 
student sufficiently well-informed already from other sources. Dr. Kohn- 
Bramstedt shows us for instance how the middle-class novelists pictured 
the effect of the growth of capitalism on the landed nobility, how they 
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contrasted the way of life of typical junkers and industrialists, how they 
presented the ceaseless struggle for political power between the new élite 
and the old, the conservatives and liberals of the mid-century, or, again, 
how the liberal creed, that the individual must be allowed to find his 
proper place in society by his own efforts, colours the work of ‘ poetic 
realists’ like Gustav Freytag and Gottfried Keller through and through. 
The philistine, the parvenu, the attitude to misalliances, the growth of 
anti-semitism, these and many other topics are admirably discussed in 
the principal portion of the book. In the last seventy pages the place of 
writers in German society in the same period is described, and the relation 
in which they stood to the public, to patrons at court and elsewhere, and 
to the various groups which they formed among themselves, is carefully 
analysed. A full bibliography rounds off a learned and stimulating piece 
of work on new lines, full of interest to students both of German litera- 
ture and German life in the nineteenth century, or even in the twentieth, 
for one is constantly, in reading the book, coming across features which 
throw light on recent history. As Dr. Gooch rightly says in his foreword, 
the reader finds ‘ his vision of modern Germany enlarged, coloured and 
vivified ’. W. H. B. 


Dr. J. Albrecht von Reiswitz’s monograph: Belgrad—Berlin — Berlin- 
Belgrad, 1866-71 (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1937) deals with the relations of 
Germany with Servia during. five years, with an introduction on Servia’s 
history generally up to 1890. But the period from 1866 was one of great 
unrest and therefore, diplomatically, of great importance. Our author sets 
out to correct both Hermann Wendel and Eduard von Wertheimer as 
dealing too narrowly with the subject, and proposes to correct them from 
the ‘ Akten’. There are a great many references indeed, but the actual 
verbal quotations are relatively rare, and we have to take our author’s word 
for a good deal. That Servia was ready to enter Hungary and co-operate 
with Hungarians against Austria we may accept, as the fact that Bismarck 
stopped them (s. 69). But there is not much new or startling in chapter ii on 
the final settlement of the Servian fortresses, where Professor Riker could 
have been used with advantage. Chapter iii, on the later part of the reign 
of Michael, is also rather disappointing. It was hardly possible for Bismarck 
entirely to approve a Southern Slav movement. He was much too anxious 
to keep the peace. But he did not want exactly to discourage what might 
be useful against Austria-Hungary in case of a new war. Yet in our 
author’s view, the real break only came when Prince Michael was 
murdered, and the Southern Slav plan collapsed. Bismarck, with diffi- 
culties in the West, wanted to keep the East quiet. He was willing to 
support Montenegro’s claims against Turkey, which would please Russia. 
But he was not willing to have any far-reaching scheme of South Slav 
unity after Michael, its only capable leader, was dead. The Regency was 
weak, Russia’s intrigues were too dangerous to further. Bismarck busied 
himself in pacifying the Powers at the Cretan Conference, and in tran- 
quillizing Rumania. The book ends with some curious comments of the 
Servian press on the war of 1870 (ss. 184-5). On the whole a good sound 
account of Bismarck’s policy in these years. H. T. 
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The various Indian land systems are long overdue for drastic change, and 
among them all the most criticized is the Bengal Permanent Settlement 
made by Lord Cornwallis nearly 150 years ago. At a time when agitation 
against it was merely simmering, and very few of even British officials in 
India took this seriously, Florence Nightingale’s interest was elicited, and 
with characteristic staunchness and tenacity she continued interested to 
the end. ‘ My interest in India can never abate.’ Mr. Priyaranjan Sen, 
the son of the Bengali gentleman to whom she wrote a series of letters about 
the Permanent Settlement, has now printed them under the title Florence 
Nightingale’s Indian. Letters (Calcutta: Mihir Kumar Sen, 1937), with an 
introduction and excellent notes. The letters raise problems whose roots 
go very far back, and whose reconsideration will be yet one more factor in 
that reassessment of Warren Hastings’ place and services which must soon 
be made (in which reassessment his enemy Philip Francis and his case will 
receive more justice than our historians have given them hitherto). In 
themselves the letters do not shed much light on their theme. Written 
by an Englishwoman without intimate knowledge of India, they are sym- 
pathetic and have personal value, but do not, and could not, enter into de- 
tails, without which no discussion is possible. Their publication is justified 


as a work of piety, and as recognition of the wide interests and independent 
outlook of a remarkable woman. E. T. 


Professor Maurice Deslandres’ Histoire Constitutionnelle de la France 
(already the subject of a review ') is continued in a third volume entitled 
L’ Avénement de la Troisiéme République ; la Constitution de 1875 (Paris : 
Colin, 1937). The author again presents a large-scale picture of the political 
background, distinguished by able and dispassionate sketches of men and 
events. Thiers, Gambetta (dreamer of illusions), the Commune (‘ the most 
murderous civil war in our history’); the Comte de Chambord with his 
fatal epigram, ‘ Frenchmen, Henry V cannot give up the flag of Henry 
IV ’,—all are well described. It was a strange destiny by which the 
monarchist majority came to frame against their own will the most lasting 
republican constitution so far known to France. The author says em- 
phatically that it was the product of time and circumstances, not if the 
least systematic or governed by any principle. The three later constitu- 
tional revisions, none of great moment, are summarized. The book is a 
little disappointing to a lawyer. Undocumented, sketchily indexed, and 
far richer in narrative power than in analysis, it does not give the reader 
a clear view of the working constitution ; but as pure history it is sound 
and convincing, and it is full of information. G. H. 


The thirty-seventh volume of a series of studies of European diplomacy 
between 1890 and 1918, which has been published in Germany since 1927, 
is Dr. Ludwig Israél’s England und der orientalische Dreibund (Stuttgart : 
Kohlhammer, 1937). Dr. Israél finds it necessary to explain that in spite 
of his name he comes of ‘ einer arischen, evangelischen, in Niederhessen 
seit Jahrhunderten ansiissigen Familie’. He has made use of certain 
recent biographies of British statesmen which he thinks have not pre- 


1 Ante, cxciii. 138. 
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viously been used by German historians—particularly Lady Gwendolen 
Cecil’s Life of Salisbury, vol. iv. The quotations which he gives from this 
and other sources in English have suffered severely either at the author’s 
or printer’s hands. Thus the famous reference to one of Salisbury’s 
* graceful concessions ’ becomes ‘ grateful concessions’ (p. 110). It cannot 
be said that Dr. Israél’s lucid and well-balanced account of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Triple Alliance powers from 1887-96 is ‘ an 
original contribution to learning ’, but he treats the main problems of the 
period in a fair and objective manner. His comment on Anglo-German 
negotiations during the Anglo-French crisis over Siam in 1893 is worth 
quoting: ‘In Deutschland wollte man also erst England in einen Krieg 
verwickelt sehen und dann die Hilfe gewihren; in England wiinschte 
man die Hilfe, um den Krieg zu vermeiden’ (p. 54). He fully accepts 
the view that Salisbury did not regard splendid isolation as an end in 
itself but as conducive to peace through placing England in a position 
to negotiate freely with all the powers (p. 76). Dr. Israél appears to 
exaggerate the importance of Salisbury’s famous proposals for the parti- 
tion of Turkey. He believes that Salisbury’s aim was to separate Russia 
and Germany and to make the formation of a continental alliance against 
Great Britain impossible. Without proving the point, he asserts that 
Salisbury succeeded in this aim. Dr. Israél concludes his study with 
Salisbury’s refusal, in February 1896, to renew the Mediterranean agree- 
ment, though he is careful to point out that this made little immediate 
change in Britain’s relations with Italy and Austria. Its significance is 
to be found mainly in Anglo-German relations, where both sides had lost 
confidence in each other. Salisbury had concluded the Mediterranean 
agreement in 1887 after receiving express assurances that Germany would 
never become the ally of Russia against her. In 1896 Britain could no 
longer count on this and therefore the renewal of the agreement was of 
little moment to her. Similarly Bismarck in 1887 was anxious to secure 
an effective check to Russia without committing himself to hostility to- 
wards Russia, whereas his successors were wooing Russia in 1896 and 
therefore discouraged Austria and Italy from drawing closer to Britain. 


D. B. H. 


Dr. Harley Notter’s elaborate study, The Origins of the Foreign Policy 
of Woodrow Wilson (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1937), 
is not a mere addition to the microscopic scrutiny of modern American 
foreign policy that has gone on in America since the end of the last war. 
It is an attempt to discover what forces, intellectual and moral, what pre- 
judices and principles, moulded the mind of the president on whom fell 
the main burden of deciding how the United States should interpret the 
duties of neutrality and then the more dread burden of deciding when and 
how America should cease to be formally neutral. Beginning with Wilson’s 
family and education, Dr. Notter shows us the influence of the disasters 
o* the Civil war on a southern family, the bias, Anglophil and narrowly 
academic, given by Wilson’s education and the effect of life on the already 
bent twig. As Dr. Notter shows, the twig showed considerable powers of 
resilience. Learning, as president of Princeton, that ‘ the good, the wise, 
and the rich ’ were not as wholly admirable a class as his federalist mentors 
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had thought, he began to have a higher opinion of popular wisdom, to be- 
come a democrat as well as a Democrat. He found the presidency of the 
United States as educative as the presidency of Princeton ; even his deep- 
rooted Anglomania was shaken by the stress of war and the discovery of 
the grave differences between his aims and those of the foreign office. 
But as far as such things can be shown, Dr. Notter has shown that Wilson’s 
mind was formed and set, with momentous consequences for himself and 
for the world, by the time he entered on his great office in 1913. As far as 
can be shown—but how far is that? There are difficulties inherent in 
these inspections of the mind of a man of action and that, fundamentally, 
was what Wilson was. We do not study the evolution of the teaching of 
Professor Wilson, as we study the evolution of the mind of Professor Adam 
Smith, for even the Covenant of the League of Nations is not to be treated 
like a ‘ mere’ book such as the Wealth of Nations. Yet Dr. Notter has 
shown great industry and acuteness ; and within the limitations inherent in 
the method, he has produced a very valuable study. But how great these 
limitations are can be shown by one example. Dr. Notter believes that 
some of Wilson’s fondness for ‘ the term “ covenant”’ and for the phrase “the 
solemn League and Covenant” ’ came from reading Green’s Short History. 
But surely it is impossible to believe that the son of a presbyterian minister 
grew up without hearing of the Covenant (as a political term) long before 
college days? After all, Wilson bore the name of Woodrow and his family 
was or believed itself to be kin to Robert Wodrow. Wilson must have 
known a good deal about Scottish church history long before he heard of 


Green. This kind of problem must arise again and again in books like 
this, which is, however, an excellent speciment of its kind—and it is a useful 
kind if used with care. D. W. B. 


Herr Volkwart John’s Brest-Litowsk (Stuttgart : Kohihammer, 1937) is 
a compact and interesting addition to the Bonn series of ‘ Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs’. It is par- 
ticularly valuable for its treatment of the negotiations between the Central 
Powers and the anti-bolshevik Ukrainian delegation. The author has been 
able to consult some of the surviving members of this delegation, as well 
as Dr. Gratz, the Austrian economic expert at Brest-Litovsk, and he also 
prints from the Vienna archives the text of some of the protocols of the 
negotiations with the Ukrainians. A separate map to illustrate these is 
badly needed. Apart from the vital question of Ukrainian food supplies 
for the Central Powers (a question settled in fact not by the separate peace 
signed on 9 February 1918 with the expiring Ukrainian government, but 
by the German and Austro-Hungarian occupation of the greater part of the 
Ukraine), the two most important problems in these negotiations were the 
Cholm district and an autonomous crown-land for the Ukrainians within 
Austria. Czernin, panic-stricken by the hunger-strikes in Vienna in mid- 
January, thought that a breakdown of the dual monarchy could only be 
avoided by immediate access to and peace with the Ukraine: hence the 
ironically strong position of the Ukrainian delegates, who secured from 
Czernin the Cholm district and a secret undertaking in regard to a sepa- 
rate Ukrainian East Galician province. These concessions proved indeed 
entirely illusory, since the government at Kiev were overthrown by the 
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Bolsheviks by the time the Ukrainian peace was signed : on the other hand, 
they had disastrous consequences for Austro-Polish relations. Herr John’s 
treatment of the negotiations with the Bolsheviks is concise and judicious : 
at times it is over-concise, and more explanation as to the German plans 
prior to the opening of peace discussions is needed. Despite a chrono- 
logical table at the end, the text would be made clearer by more dates, and 
the table itself might with advantage have been fuller. The complementary 
skill, decisiveness and realism of Lenin and Trotsky are fully allowed : 
the opposition between Kiihlmann and Ludendorff is well brought out, 
and the position of Hoffmann well illustrated. The text is printed of the 
Berlin discussions of 5 and 6 February between the Germans and the 
Austro-Hungarians. The consent of the Germans from the very beginning 
of the negotiations to publicity is admitted to have been a very damaging 
mistake. The author also considers that if the Central Powers had not 
made peace with the Bolsheviks, the latter would probably have been 
unable to maintain themselves, but, on the other hand, that the German 
refusal to evacuate the Baltic lands (the great majority of the population 
of which he indicates as being anti-German) saved those lands, and perhaps 
Central Europe, from Bolshevism. Herr John’s comparison between the 
Brest-Litovsk and the Versailles treaties, to the disadvantage of the latter, 
is too brief and limited to be of value, but his general conclusions are worth 
summarizing. The main feature of the treaty was that it was provisional 
on a final decision in the West ; it was intended to allow the Germans to 
concentrate their full military strength in the West and to supply the Central 
Powers with essential raw materials. Neither of these presuppositions was 
fully realized ; in consequence, in the summer of 1918, some Germans, 
including Hoffmann and Helfferich, the German ambassador in Moscow, 
favoured a march on Moscow and the overthrow of the Bolshevik govern- 
ment. The chief objection to this reversal of policy was the doubt as to 
whether any really pro-German regime could be set up in place of the 
Bolsheviks. The Brest-Litovsk treaty itself gave tair scope for much of the 
criticism directed against it, from both inside and outside Germany, as 
a Machtfriede, and the treaty strengthened the impression of German 
Eroberungssucht : this, however, was inevitable, given the fact that the 
Bolsheviks did not want a peace of understanding, but on the contrary 


revolution in Germany, and given the nature of the problem of Poland, the 
Baltic lands, and the Ukraine. B. H. 8. 





Considerable new materials for the history of the University of 
Edinburgh have been brought together by Dr. Alexander Morgan and 
Professor R. K. Hannay in University of Edinburgh. Charters, Statutes, 
and Acts of the Town Council and the Senatus, 1583-1858 (Edinburgh : 
Oliver and Boyd, 1937). In the first place come four charters, carefully 
transcribed, of 1566-7, 1582, 1584, and 1612 in which the early beginnings 
of the University are recorded. The close connection from the first with 
the Church, and the growing dependence upon the town, are noteworthy ; 
until the middle of the nineteenth century the ‘ Townis Colledge ’ had little 
real independence of the civic authorities and the struggle for academic 
freedom is frequently reflected in these pages. At the same time the 
extracts given from the Acts of the town council show a considerable and 
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consistent civic care for the university. Much light is thrown upon the 
lives and studies of Scottish students from the seventeenth century to the 
nineteenth by the extracts from the regulations enacted by the faculty and 
the senatus, taken in part from the newly-discovered manuscript ‘ Register 
of the Universitie’. From these records it is possible to trace the steady 
growth of the university library, the development of teaching in many 
departments, particularly in Greek, medicine, history and divinity, the 
varying status of the professors, together with the changes in the hours 
of lecturing, prescribed authorities and compulsory subjects. There is 
much interesting social detail; legislation against ragging, roof-climbing, 
tavern-frequenting, swearing, ‘ invitatiounes to burialles’ throw light on 
the life of the young and often poor students at Edinburgh, while the 
financial details help to show how the teachers lived and the university 
maintained its buildings. The book is of more than local interest, and 
while English readers must admire the care and scholarship shown in its 
pages, they would occasionally have been grateful for further explana- 
tions of some of the terms used and also for plans illustrating the positions 
of the properties discussed. G. R. P. 


The third volume of the new series of Middlesex Sessions Records, 
1615-16 (London: published by the Clerk of the Peace, The Guildhall, 
Westminster, 1937), has the same advantage as had its predecessor! of 
being edited by Mr. William Le Hardy. There is, as Mr. Le Hardy points 
out in his preface, nothing essentially new in the entries in this volume. 
But this record of misdemeanour and crime is, as ever, a rich quarry for 
all interested in the history of social conditions. In the kaleidoscope of 
life in and around London some of the difficulties which confronted the 
magistrates under King James I—the poaching of partridges in the com- 
paratively close vicinity of the city, for example—have disappeared. 
Others, notably the problem of the safety of the roads—for horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles were apparently no kinder to the pedestrian of London 
in 1615 than are cars to-day—still remain. But behind all the changes 
lies the fundamental problem of how to administer local government for 
the welfare and order of the community with some regard for the rights 
of the individual. Mr. Le Hardy can give the Middlesex justices a good 
word for their humanity, and indeed the number of persons indicted who 
were discharged by them is somewhat remarkable (p. ix). What is not 
clear is how far the discharges followed upon wrongful arrests, or how many 
of them were due to influence used on behalf of the prisoner. There is 
one danger-point constantly present in the interpretation of such records 
as these which must be watched for lest it should mislead. Mr. Le Hardy, 
in his admirable preface, has not entirely escaped the trap which lies in 
wait behind the tendency to isolate the particular phenomena of one 
year from the general background of history. The system of the upkeep 
of roads to which he refers may, indeed, appear to us to-day as being, what 
he calls it, extremely arbitrary. But it was not only a continuation of 
a former practice : it was also entirely in accord with the theory of local 
government which, both before and after this time, placed so much re- 
sponsibility upon the individual landowner. So too with the matter of 
the forbidding of the selling of flesh on specified days in Lent and on certain 


1 See ante, lii. 743. 
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other fast days. Mr. Le Hardy remarks that it is doubtful whether 
the laws on this subject were entirely due to religious influence, or whether 
they were introduced by the persuasion of fishmongers. There is no 
room for doubt here at all. The enforcement of this policy under James I 
was founded upon the Elizabethan legislation on the subject. There it 
was definitely laid down that the eating of fish at specified times, which 
for convenience sake were made to conform to the older rules of the 
Church, was not to be assigned to ‘ superstition’, but was for the benefit 
of the fishing trade. It was, indeed, a political, not a religious Lent that 
was intended. The entries in this volume reinforce the ample evidence 
to be found in many other places showing the extreme difficulty of enforcing 
the regulations as to the eating of fish. This in spite of often renewed 
proclamations ; of the issue of papers showing how the consumer’s pocket 
might be saved thereby ; and of the encouragement by the legislature to 
servants to inform upon their masters if the latter evaded the rules. 


G. & =. 


The economic importance of Cork began with the rise of the provision 
trade in the late seventeenth century, and much valuable information 
about this trade is given in Mr. William O’Sullivan’s Economic History of 
Cork City from the Earliest Times to the Act of Union (Cork: University 
Press, 1937). The book gives, indeed, an account of all the other trades 
and industries of Cork, and of its municipal history; but in the earlier 
periods there is little that is novel, and the author’s treatment of the 
charters, especially when he attempts to reconcile conflicts of secondary 
authorities, is not happy. He has shown much industry in working through 
the printed and manuscript sources; and from 1771 he handles the 
statistics of exports from the port with sound discrimination. It is, how- 
ever, much to be regretted that he has not used the similar evidence which 
is available for the period 1698-1770 in the series of statistical returns 
known as Customs 15 in the Public Record Office in London. Copies or 
photographs of this series ought to be made available in some repository 
in Ireland, and an article from Mr. O’Sullivan on the Cork figures in it 
would be a welcome supplement to his book. He gives a clear account of 
the vicissitudes of the city’s trade: in these it is interesting to note, 
Grattan’s parliament seems to have had much less influence than might 
have been expected. Of special value and interest is his description of the 
committee of merchants and the organization of the butter-market from 
1769 onwards. He is, no doubt, right in ascribing great importance to 
this early example of grading and regulations for packing, carried out by 
a voluntary organization which at first had to encounter opposition from 
the statutory weighmasters. He traces clearly the history of the guilds, 
population, buildings, and government of the city ; and, although his work 
is not free from mistakes, he makes useful observations on some matters of 
general Irish economic history. G. N. C. 


In 1834 an emigrant from North Carolina justified his desertion of his 
native state in forcible terms: ‘I have given up my state—and shall 
henceforward associate imbecility and impotency as terms synonymous 
with North Carolina’. Nor was the indignant Mr. Blount alone in this 
opinion. North Carolina, that valley of humility between the two moun- 
tains of pride of Virginia and South Carolina, had no ‘ good press’ inside 
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or outside her boundaries. It is characteristic that the only North 
Carolina author to attract national attention before the war was Helper, 
and The Impending Crisis no more endeared him to loyal Tarheels than 
the works of Mr. Caldwell, to-day, endear him to loyal Georgians. It is 
the general social structure of this backward commonwealth that is studied 
with commendable industry in Mr. Guion Griffis Johnson’s Ante-Bellum 
North Carolina: a Social History (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1937). Dr. Johnson has let few, if any, sides of the life and 
labours of North Carolina escape him. We learn not merely of the dis- 
tribution of freedmen, but of the supersession of the cul de Paris by more 
simple lines in ladies’ dress. We are given an account of courting customs, 
of sexual morality, black, white, and mixed, of the state of the law, of poor- 
houses, hospitals, and jails, of inns and private houses. It is not always 
easy to see the wood for the trees, but the main themes are evident enough. 
North Carolina was backward, the equivalent of modern Mississippi, for 
several reasons, some of them unalterable, others to be altered for the 
better by the change in economic and institutional conditions that followed 
1865. But one cause of the backwardness of the state, insisted’on again 
and again, was that horror of state intervention, that tolerance of semi- 
anarchical conditions that had marked the colony as it marked the state. 
The inhabitants of North Carolina had a horror of tax-eaters that would 
have delighted Joseph Hume. Schools, penitentiaries, better roads, in- 
ternal improvements, all had one fatal defect from the average man’s 
point of view, they would cost money and raise taxes. Yet even North 
Carolina moved with the times. There was improvement, sometimes 
stimulated from the bench, as it was more effectively in recent times, but 
the real predecessor of Chief Justice Walter Clark was Archibald Murphey 
—and he died before the state began to move. It is characteristic that 
North Carolina’s constitution excluded non-protestants from office, which 
did not prevent one catholic from becoming governor and another from 
becoming chief justice, but when the question was raised, the provision 
was allowed to stand until 1868. It is natural that occasionally Dr. 
Johnson’s topical arrangement should exact its price in an imperfect sense, 
on the reader’s part, of movement and an occasional repetition of the same 
fact to illustrate more than one point. But the state, the university, and 
the author are to be congratulated. D. W. B. 


In 1852 Captain Marcy and Captain McClellan explored the unknown 
headwaters of the Red River in a territory extending from what is now 
south-western Oklahoma to the Texas Panhandle. Marcy’s report of that 
expedition was published by the United States government in 1853, and in 
Adventure on Red River (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1937) 
Mr. Grant Foreman reprints from that report Captain Marcy’s journal. 
It was worth reprinting. Marcy’s account not only vividly portrays the 
geographical and physical peculiarities of the country, the change from a 
well-watered, well-timbered region to a land which is treeless and dry, but 
it is a valuable description of the habits and customs of the Great Plains 
Indians, and a charming record of adventure. The present edition is 
accompanied by a map of Moray’s journey and eight interesting illustrations. 
Its utility is enhanced by Mr. Foreman’s annotations. R. A. H. 
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